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SECT. r. 

The fabU's (»f poft« wero oi'igitiiaJIy ctnpl«yed itt 
reprciiei\thig tlui Diviiits NatuiHi*, according to the 
notiuu thou conceived of. it, TJji« sublime subject oc- 
casioned the iirst poet.s to be called divines, and, 
poetry tbe language of thetgbcls. Ttiey divided the 
divine attributes into so many persons} because the 
Joitsttity of a human mind cannot .sufficiently con- 
ceiv«5, or explain, so much power and action in a 
simplicity so great and indivisible as that of God, 
And perhaps they were, also jealous of the advantages 
they reaped from such excellent and exalted learn- 
ing, and of which they thought the vu^ar part of 
mankind was not worthy. 

» Of *the Nature Epic Poetry, 
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Tto could not describe the upcratimis irf this al- 
mighty came, trithout speaking at the siuw turn' cl 
to cffLts; so that to divinity they added i-liysudogt, 
and treated of both, trithout quitting the uuibraKW 

of their allegoricaUxpressions. 

But man being the chief and most noble of all 
that God produced, and nothing being so ^ 

more useful to poets than tliis subject, they added it 
to the former, and treated of the doctrine of mm^ity 
after the same manner as they did that of divmity 
and philosophy: and from morality thus treated, is 
formed that kind of poem and fable which we call 


epic. .. 

The poets did the sapie in morality, that tin* (li- 

■vines had done in divinity. But that infmite variety 
of the actions and operations of the Divine Nature 
(to which our understanding hears so small a propor- 
tion) did as it were force them upon dividing the 
iia^le idea of the .only one God into .several pensoius, 
under the different names of J upiter, J uno, N eptune, 
and the rest. 

' And, on the other hatid, the nature of 'moral phi- 
losophy being such, as n^er to treat of things in par- 
ticular, but in general, the epic poets were obliged . 
to unite in one single idea, in one and the same per- 
son, and in an action which appeared singular, all 
that looked like it in different persons, and in various 
actions; which might be thus contained as so many 
apecies under their genus. 

The presence of the Deity, and the care such an 
august cause is to be supposed to take about any 
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action, obliges the poet to rc]n-eseut this action as 
great, important, urul inanagetl hy kings '* aiul princes. 
It obliges him likewise to think ami sjieuU in an ele- 
vated way above the vulgar, and in a style that may 
in some sort keep up the eharacter of the divine per- 
sons he introduces. ‘To this end serve the poetical 
and figurative expression, and the majesty of the 
heroic verse. 

But all this, being divine and surprising, may 
quite ruin all probability : therefore the poet should 
take a peculiar care as to that point, since his chief 
aim is to instruct, and without jirobability any action 
is less likely to persuade. 

Lastly, since precepts ought to be concise'', to be the 
more easily conceived, ami less oppress the memory j 
and since nothing can be more effectual to thi.s end 
than proposing one single hlca, and collecting all 
things so well together, os to l>c present to our minds 
all at once; therefore the poets have reduced all to 
one single ’ action, under one and the same design, 
and in a body whose membei’s and parts should be 
homogeneous. % 

, What we have observed of the nature of the epic 
jpocm gives us ajiwt idea of it, and we may define it thus ; 

‘ The epic poem is a discourse invented by art, to 

Res gestaf regutnque duemnque. Hor. Art. Poet, 
c ^ Cui meoa divinior atque os 

Mngna son.alurum, des Norainis hiijus honorein. Horat. 
s Quieqnid proecipies esto brevis, ut citb dicta 
Perciptant aiuml doclles, teneantque Adeles. Hot. Poet. 

' Deniqire sit quodvis sii^plex dantaxat, et uniiin. ?Jor. Poet, 
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Ibrm the manners, by such aistnictious as uro dis- 
guised iilider the allegories of some one important 
action, which is. related in ver.se, after a probable, 
diverting, and surprising manner.' 


SECT. ir. 

In ' every design which a man deliberately lunler- 
takes, the end he proposes is the first thing in his 
mind, and that by which he governs the whole work, 
and all its parts : thus Since the end of the epic poem 
is to regulate the manners, it is with tliis first view 
the poet ought to begin. 

But there is a great diflFerenec Ijctweej) lh(‘ philo- 
sophical and the poetical doctrine of niauners. The. 
schoolmen content themselves with treating of virtues 
and vices in general; the instructions they give, arc 
proper for all states, people, and for all age.s. But 
the poet has a nearer regard to his own country, and 
the necessities of his o^vn ucUion. With this design 
he makes choice of som§ piece of morality, the most 
proper and just he can imagine ; and in order to press 
this home, he makes less use of the force of reason-, 
ing, than of tiie power of insinuation ; accomtnodat-' 
mg himself to the particular customs and incHuatfoiis 
of those who arc to be the subject, or tlie readers of 
his work. _ ’ 

Let us now see IVotv Hdtner has a'd^uitfed himself 
in these respects. 
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He saw the Grecians, for whom he Uesi^uetl In') 
poem, were divideil into as many states as they hat| 
capital cities, Each was a hotly politic apart, auti 
had its form of government indepcndciit f’rtmi all the 
rest. And yet these distinct states were very otlen 
obligefl to unite together in one body against their 
common enemies. These w'ere tw'o very different 
sort^ of government, such as could not be compre- 
hended in one maxim of morality, and in one single 
poem. 

The poet therefore has made two distinct fables 
of t^icm. The one is for Greece iii general, united 
into one body, hut composed of purls iudepetulcnt ou 
.each other; and the other ibr each particular state, 
considered as they were in lime of peace, without 
the former circumstances and the necessity of being 
united. 

As for the first sort of goverumeut, in the union, 
or rather in the confederacy, of many independent 
.statep, experience has always made it appear, ‘ That 
nothing so much causes siuicess as a due subordina- 
tion, and a right understanding among the chiqf 
'^omnianders. And, on the other hand, the inevitablp 
•Tuin of such confederacies pi'occeds from the heats, 
jealousies, and ambition of the different leaders, and 
.the disconteiitis of submitting to a single general.’ 
All ^orts of states, and in particular the Grecians, 
.had dearly experienced this truth. So that the most 
useful and necessary instruction that could be givep 
thein, was, to lay before their eyes the loss ,whic|i 
.both the people and the princes must of necessity 
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suffer, by the ambition, discord, and obstinacy of the 
latter. 

Homer then has taken for the foundation of hia 
fable this great tnith; tliat a miaunderstaudlng be- 
tween princes is the ruin of their own states. ‘ I 
sing (says he) the anger of Achilles, so pernicious to 
the Grecians, and the cause of so many heroes deaths, 
occasioned by the discord and separation of »Aga- 
meranon and that prince.’ 

But that this truth may be completely aud fully 
known, there is need of a second to support it. It is 
necessary in such a design, not only to represent the 
confederate states at fii’st disagreeing among them- 
selves, and from thence unfortunate, hut to .slnnv the 
same states afterwards reconciled and united, and of 
consequence victorious. 

Let us now see how lie has joined all thc.se iu one 
general action. 

‘ Several princes independent on ouc another were 
united against a commou enemy. The person wlioin 
they had elected their general, offers an affront to the 
most valiant of all the confederates. This offended 
prince is so far provoked as to relinquish the 
and obstinately refuse to fight for the common cause.' 
This misunderstanding gives the enemy such an ad- 
vantage, that the allies are very'near quitting tlicir 
design with dishonour. He himself who made the 
separation is not exempt from sharing the misfor- 
tune which he brought upon his party. For having 
permitted his intimate friend to succour them in a 
great necessity, this friend is killed by the enemy’s 
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general. Thus the contending princes being both 
made viser at their own cost, are reconciled, and 
unite again: then this vnliaiit prince not only obtains 
the victory in the public cause, but revenges his pri- 
vate MTongs by killing with his own hands the author 
of the death of his friend. ’ 

This is the first platform of the poem, and the fic- 
tion which reduces into one important and universal 
action all the particnlai's upon which it turns. 

In the next place it must he rendered probable by 
the circumstances of times, places, and persons: some 
persons must be found out, already known by liist(iry 
or otherwise, whom wc may with probability make 
the actors and personages of this fable. Homer has 
made choice of tlie siege of Troy, and feigned that 
this action happened there. To a phantom of Iiis 
brain, whom he would paint valiant and elwleric, he 
has given the nanvc of Achilles; that of Agamemnon 
to his general; that of Ilccjor po the enemy’s com-- 
inandcr, and so to the rest. 

Besides, he was obliged to accommodate himself 
to the manners, customs, and genius of the Greeks 
his auditors, the better to make them attend to the 
instruction of his poem, and to gain their approbatiorf 
by praising them ; so that they might the better for- 
give him the representation of their own faults in 
some of his chief personages. IJe admirably dis* 
charges all these duties, by making these brave princes 
and those victorious people all Grecians, and the fa» 
thers of those he had a mind to commend. 

But not being content, in a work of such a length, 
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tt) plropoSe only the principal point ol' tlio montl, and 
to fill up the rest with usolo&a ovuaiufuts sunt lort-igu 
iucidents, he extends this moral by all it^ nec’i'sMiry 
consequences. As, for instance, in the hnlvject indbre 
us, it is not enough to know, that a good \in<lei>tai\{l- 
ing. ought ahvaj’s to be maintained among eoulVdv- 
rates; it is likewise of equal impurtimee, that if there 
happens any division, care must be taken It) keep it 
secret from the enemy, that their ignorance t)f this 
advantage may prevent their making use of it. And 
in the second place, when their concord is hut coun- 
terfeit and only in appearance, one should never press 
thfe enemy too closely j for this would discover the 
wekkness which Wo ought to conceal I'rom them, 

The episode of Pattnclus inoht lulmirahly itiridshes 
us with these two instructions; for when 1u' appearid 
in the arets of Achilles, the 'rrqjaius, wlio took liitu 
for that priUce now reconciled and imllod to Uu! con- 
federates, immediately gave ground, and quiltwl the 
advantages they had before over the (irecks. Hut 
Patrohlus, who should haye been contented M'itli tills 
success, presses upon iSector too boldly, and by 
obliging him to fight, soon kliscovera that It was noV 
the trtite Achilles who was clad in Ids armour, hut a'''" 
hero -of mtuch inferior prowess. So that Hector kills 
him, awd rqgainS those advantages which the TVqjans 
had lost, -on the opinion that Achilles was reconciled. 
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SEC T. III. 

The ® Odyssey mms not <lc.sigued, like the Iliad, for 
the instruction of all the .states of Clrccce joined in 
one body, but for each state in particular. As a state 
is composed of two parts, the bead which commands 
and the members which obey, there arc instructions 
requisite to both, to teach the one to govern, and the 
others to submit to government. 

There arc two virtiie.s necessary to one in autho- 
rity, prudence to order, and eare see his orders 
put in execution, 'riie pnuleuee of a polithdau is not 
acquired hut by a long experience in all sorts of l)u- 
siuess, uud by an aocjuuiulauec with all the- dilVereut 
forms of govornnu’uls and .states. The care of the 
achninlstratloii .suiters not Iiiiu that has the govern- 
ment to rely upon others, but requires hi.s own pre- 
sence; and king.s who are ab.seut from their states 
arc in danger of lo-siug them, and give occasion to 
great disorders and confusion. 

These two points may be easily united in one and 
same man. * A king forsakes his kingdom to 
visit the courts of several princes, where he learns 
the manners and customs of different nations. From 
hence there naturally arises a vast number of inci- 
dents, of dangers, and of adventures, very useful for 
a political institution. On the other side, this absence 
gives way to the disorders which happen in bis own 


* The fable of Ihe Odyisey. 
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kingdom, aT\d Avluch end not till his irtuni, whofiC! 
presence only Qan re-establish all things.' Tlius the 
absence of a king has the same dfocts in this labU’, as 
the division of the princes had in tlic former. 

The subjects have scarce any necil but of one ge- 
neral maxim, which is. To sutler theuiseh-es to he 
governed, and to obey faithfully, whatever reason, 
they , may imagine against the orders they receive. 
It is easy to join this instruction with the other, by 
bestowing on this wise and industrious prince .such 
subjects, as in his absence would rather follow their 
own' judgment than his commands; and by demon- 
strating the misfortunes which this disobedience draws 
tipon them, the evil consequences which almost lufal- 
libly attend these particular notions, which arc in- 
tirely different from the general idea of him who ought 
- to govern. 

But as it was necessary that tlje princes in the 
Iliad should be choleric and quarrelsome, sq it is ne- 
cessary in the fable of the Odyssey that the chief per- 
son should be sage and^ prudent. This raises a dif- 
ficulty in the fiction; Because this person ought to 
be absent for the two reasons aforqmentioned, which*^ 
are essential to the fable, and which constitute the- 
principal aim of it; but he cannot absent himself 
■without offending against another maxim of equal 
importa^nce, viz. That a king should upon no account 
leave his country. 

It is true, there are sometimes such necessities a§ 
sufficiently excuse the prudence of a politician in this 
point. But such a necessity is a thing important 
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enough of itself to supply matter for anotlier poem, 
anti this multiplication of the action would he vicious. 
To prevent which, in the first place, this necessity 
and the tlepartui'c, of the hero nuist be disjoined from 
the poemj and in the second place, the licro having 
been obliged to absent himself, for a reason ante- 
cedent to the action and placed distinct from the fa- 
ble, .he ought not so far to embrace this opportunity 
of instructing himself, as to absent himself voluntarily 
from his o^vn government. For at this rate, his ab- 
sence would be mei'ely voluntary, and one might with 
reason lay to his charge all the disonUws wdiich might 
arise. 

Thus in the constitution of the fahlc he xxiight nf)t 
to take for his action, and for the fouinlation of his 
poem, the departure of a prince from his own coun- 
try, nor his voluntary .stay in any other place j but 
his return, and this return retarded against his will 
This is the first idea Homer gives us of it. '• His hero 
appears at first in a desolate island, sitting upon the 
side of the sea, which with icars in his eyes he looks 
upon as the obstacle that had so long opposed his re- 
turn, and detained him froxn revisiting liis own dear 
country. , 

And lastly, since this foi'ced delay might more na- 
turally and usually happen to such as make voyages 
by sea, Homer lias judiciously made choice of a prince 
whose kingdom was in an island. 

Let us see then how he has feigned all this action, 
making his hero a person in ycai's, because years 

*' Odyssey v. 
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£|,re requisite to instruct a luau \\\ }»nulcuct‘ uiul pn- 
Epy- 

‘ A pripce had been obliged tn lorsaivtr his native 
Aovgitry, and to bead an army of his suhjcfi.s in u fo- 
reign expedition. Having glorifMisly pct'ft>nnt‘d this 
euterpfiscj he was marching ln)ine again, and ct)n- 
ducting his subjects to his own state; but, spite of 
.all tlie attempts jvith whicli the eagerness to rt;tun\ 
l\ad inspired hjpj, he was sfopt hy the way by tempests 
for several years, and icast upon several countries dit- 
fering from each other in inauuers find government. 
In th.ese dangers his companions, not always following 
his orders, perished through their own la\dt. Tho 
gi-au,dees of Im cotpifny stjungely abust' 111.% idjsenee, 
/md rais.e no sraa<ll clisor.<foi?J at home. They oonsunm 
hi? estate, conspire to destroy his sop, wcmhl const vaiti 
his queen to accept of one of them for her husbaml ; 
and indulge themselves in all violence, so inuch tho 
;roioiie, .because they were persuaded he would never 
y.eturn. But at last he returns, ,antl discovering hiiu» 
ipe)f dhly ,to his sop and .some others, who hint eonti- 
jjpqd hrjn to him, he is an eye-witness otf the .in.stdeneo 
.qf hip .enemies, punishes them according to their Ue^ 
serts, and restores to his island that tranquillity anci" 
.tqpo^ to which they Sad been strangers during hia 
absence.’ 

,As tlie truth, whicb serves for foundation to tins 
hetiou, is, that the absence of a perapn from his own 
Orbis nqglqct.qf bis pwn afl^irs, is the cause of 
jgreat .disorders; so the pripcipal ppint of the action, 
and the most essential one, is the absence of the hero. 
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Tliis lUls ahnost all tlie poem ; ti>v iwt only this rt*al 
absence lasted several years, hut even when Ihc hero 
returned he does not discover himself; and this pru- 
<lent disguise, IVoui whence he reaped so much advan- 
tage, httsS the same cftect upon the authors of the dis- 
orders, and all others who knew liiin not, as Ins real 
absence liatl before, so that lie is absent as to them 
till the very moment of their punishment. 

After the poet had thus composed his fable, and 
joined the fiction to the truth, he then makes choice 
of Ulysses the king of the isle of Ithaca, to maintain 
the chai'actcr of his chief personage, and htjstowed 
the rest upon Telcmaeluis, Penelope, Antinons, anti 
others, M'hom he calls hy what names lus pleases. 

I shall not hen; insist upon the many e.Kcellent 
advices, whitdi are so many parts and natural conse- 
(|uenccs of the fundamental trutlt; and which the 
poet very dexterously lays down in those fictions which 
are the epi.sodes and incinhei'S of the entire action. 
Such for instance are these advices :i«— Not to intrude 
oneself into the mysteries of jajoveruraent, which the 
prince keeps secret: this is represented to us by the 
•ildnds shift up in a bull’s hide, which the miserable 
■eompauious of Ulysses would needs be so foolish as to 
pry into. Not to suffer oneself to be led kway by the 
secmiiig charms of an idle and inactive life, to w'hich 
the Sirens song invited.* Not to suffer oneself to be 
sensualized by pleasures, like those who were changed 
iiito brutes by Circe ; and k great 'many other points 
of morality necessary for all sorts of people. 

1 rmproba Siren desidb. Horal. ' 
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Tliis poem is more useful tt> the people tliiui the 
Iliad, where the subjects suffer rutlvei* by the ill con- 
duct of their princes than through their own mis- 
carriages. But in the Odyssey it is not the fault of 
Ulysses that is the ruin of liLs stthjects. 'riiis wise 
prince leaves untried no method to make them par- 
takers of the benefit of his return. Thus the poet in 
the Iliad says, ‘ He sings the anger of Achilles, which 
had caused the deatlr of so many Grecians;' and on 
the contrary, in the '‘Odyssey he tells his readem, 
‘ That the subjects perished through their own fault* 


SECT, IV. 

Aristotle ‘ bestows great encomiums upon Ilomcr 
for the simplicity of his design, because he has in* 
eluded in one single part all that happcnctl at the 
siege of Troy. And to this he opi)Osc3 the ignorance 
of some poets who imagined that the unity of the fa- 
ble or action ww sufficiently preserved by the unity 
of the hero; and who composed their Theseids, Ilcra- 
cleids, and the like, wherein they only heaped up in on^ 
potm every thing that happened to one personage, 

He finds fault with those poets who were for re- 
ducing the unity of the fable into the unity of the 
hero, because one man may have performed several 
adventures which it is impossible to reduce under any 
one general and simple head. This reducing of all 

^ Awwv yfs7spj)«riv ixovfo, OAyss, i. 

' Of the nnit 7 the fable. 
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things to unity and simplicity is what Horace likewise 
jnakes his first rule* 

* Denique sU (jiiodvls siinpiex cUmtnxnt, et unuin.’ 

According to these rules, it will be allowable to 
make use of several fables, (or to speak more cor- 
rectly) of several incidents which may be divided into 
several fables; provided they are so ordered that the 
unity of the fable be not spoiled. This liberty is still 
greater in the epic poem, because it is of a larger ex- 
tent, and ought to be entire and complete. 

I will explain myself more distinctly by the prac- 
tice of Homer. 

Ko doubt but one might make four distinct fables 
out of these four following instructions ; 

1. ‘ Division between those of the same party ex- 
poses them entirely to their enemies.’ 

2. * Conceal your weakness, and you will be 
dreaded as much as if you had none of those imper- 
fections of which they arc ignorant.’ 

3. * When your strengtli* is only feigned, and 
&mnded only in the opinion of others, never ven- 
tifire so far as if your strength was real.’ 

4. ‘ The more you agree together, the less hurt 
can, your enemies do you.’ 

Tt is plain, I say, that each of these particular 
maxims might serve for the ground-work of a fiction, 
and one might make four distinct fables out of them. 
May not one then put all these into one single epo- 
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pea? ISot ttnU•^.^ one hinpU* fubU* o.in In* tml of 
all. The pool huk'ctl may h.ue '^u niuelt skill ua to 
unite all into one body as iiiemlK'i>. and parlH, eueh 
of which taken asunder would ho iinperffet ; uud if 
he joins them so, this coiyunetioii shall he no hitulor- 
ance at all to the unity ainl the re^idar hiinpUeity of 
the fable. This is what Homer has done with such 
success in tlie composition of the Uiiul. 

K ‘The division between Aehille.s ami his allies 
tended to the ruin of their desifi^ns.’ a. * Patmclus 
comes to their relief in the armour of tliw hero, and 
Hector retreats.’ 3. ‘ But this young mnn, pushing 
the advantage Avhich his disguise gave hUu too far, 
ventures to engage with Hector hhnsell*; but tiol be- 
ing master of Achilles's strength (whom he r)tdy re- 
presented in outward appearance) he is killed, and 
by this means leaves lhe<lixjciau alVairs iu the same 
disorder, from which in (hat disguise he came to free 
theittv’ 4. ‘Achilles, provoked at the death of his 
frieml, is tetonciled, and revenges his lo8.s by the 
death of Hector.’ These various incidents being thus 
imited, do not make dfffercut actions and fables, but 
are only the incomplete and unfiiiialied parts of ope 
and the same actien and febJe, which alone, whW 
taken thus tomptexly, can be said to he convplete and 
entire: and all these maxims of the moral are easily 
reduced into these two parts, which in my opinion 
vaJnnot be sepaicatted '(without enervating th« fbrtsc of 
both. The two parts are tilwise, "'That a right samriw- 

‘ Concoriia reg parvw cresount; aiscorcRll matmae dilabuntur. 
Si^(kUt,'dcMo Jag. 



standing is the preservation, and discord the destruc- 
tion of states. 

Though then the poet has made use of two parts 
in his poems, each of M-hicli might have served for a 
fable, as we have observed, yet this multiplication 
caiindt be called a vicious anti irregular Polymythia, 
contrary to the necessaiy unity and simplicity of the 
fable; hut it gives the fable another (pialillcation, 
altogether necessary and regular, namely its perfec- 
tion and finishing stroke. 


SECT. V. 

Tiik "action of a poem Is the subject which the poet 
luulcrtakes, proposes, and huihls upon. So that the 
moral and the instriujtions which arc the end of the 
epic poem are not the matter of it. Those the poets 
leave in tluur allegorical and figurative obscurity. 
They only give notice at the exordium, that they 
sing some action ; the revenge of Achilles, the return 
of Ulysses, &c. t 

Since then the action is the matter of a fable, it is 
^'^ident that whatever incidents are essential to the 
fable, or constitute' a part of it, are necessary also to 
the action, and are parts of the epic matter, none 
of which ought to be omitted. Such, for instance, 
are the contention of Agamemnon and Achilles, the 
slaughter Hector makes in tlie Grecian army, the re- 
union of the Greek princes; and lastly, the resettle- 

” Of the action of the epic poem. 

b 


von. I. 
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•ment aacl victory which was the consctjucncc ol'‘ that 
reunion. 

There are four qualifications in the epic action ; 
the first is its unity, the second its integrity, the third 
its importance, the fourth its duration. 

The unity of the epic action, as well as the unity 
of the fable, does not consist either in the unity of the 
hero, or in the unity of time: three things 1 suppose 
are necessary to it. The first is, to make mt of no epi- 
sode but what arises from the very platform and foun- 
dation of the action, and is as it were a natural men\- 
ber of the body. The second is, exactly to unite these 
episodes and these membei*s with one another. And 
the third is, never to finish any episode so a» it may 
seem to he an entire action} Amt to let each episode 
•still appear in its own particular nature, as the mem- 
ber of a body, and as a part of itself not com- 
plete, 

Aristotle ® not only says ‘tliat the epic action should 
-be one, but adds, that it should be entire, perfect, 
.and coraplet^j and for this purpose ought to have a 
beginning, a middle, afnd an end. These three parts 
of a whole are too generally and universally denoted 
'hy the words, beginning, middle, and end; we may 
interpret them more precisely, and say, that the causes 
-and designs of an action are the beginning; that the 
effects of these causes, and the cUfiiculties that arc 
met with in the execution of these designs, arc the 
-middle; and that the unravelling and resolution of 
difficulties are the end. 

“ Of tlie tjeginning, middle, and end of die action. 
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lioraev’s'’ design, in the Iliad is to rclnte the angcv 
Aind revenge of Achilles. The beginning of this action, 
is the change of Achille.s from a calm to a paSssionate 
temper. The middle is the effects of his passion, and 
all the illustrious deaths it is the cause of. The end 
of this same action is the return of Achilles to his 
calmness of temper again. All was quiet in the Gre- 
cian camp, when Agamemnon their general provokes 
Apollo against them, whom he was willing to appease 
afterwards at the cost and prejudice of Achillesjwho had 
no part in his fault. This then is an exact beginning: 
it supposes nothing before, and recpiires after it the 
effects of this anger. Achillc-s revcnge.s hintselti and 
that is an exact mkUlle; it supposes before it the an- 
ger of Achilles, this revenge i.s the (dfect of it. Then 
this middle re(iuire8 after it the clleets of this i-cvenge, 
which is the satisfaction of Achilles : for the revenge 
had not been complete, unless Achilles had been , sa- 
tisfied. Hy this means the poet makes his hero, after 
he was glutted by the mischief he had done to Aga- 
memnon, by the death of Hector, and the honour he 
did his ftiend, by insulting; over his murderer; fie 
makes him, I say, to be moved by the tears and mis- 
^fortunes of king Priam. We see him as calm at the 
end of the poem, during the funeral of Hector, as he 
was at the beginning of the poem, whilst the plague 
raged among the ,Gi'ecians. This end is just, since 
the calmness of temper Achilles reenjoyed, is only an 
effect of the revenge which ought to have preceded : 
and after this nobody expects any more of his anger. 

r The action of the Iliad, 
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Thus has Homer been very exact itt the hejffinuinjj, 
middle, and end of the action he niink: choice of for 
the subject of his Iliad. 

His '•design in thcOdj'sscy was to descrilu* the re- 
turn of Ulysses from the siege of Troy, ami his arrival 
at Ithaca. He opens this poem with the complaints 
of Minerva against N cptuno, who opposed the return 
of this hero, and against Calypso, who detained him 
in an island from Ithaca, Is this a beginning.^ No; 
doubtless, the reader would know why Neptune is 
displeased with Ulysses, and how this prince came to 
be with Calypso? He would know how he came from 
Troy thither? The poet auswens his demamls out of 
the mouth of Ulysses himself, who rclares thesj! things, 
and begins the action by the reelfiil of his travels 
from the city of Troy. It sigiiilics little whether the 
beginning of the action be the beginning of the potnn. 
The beginning of this action is that which happens to 
Ulysses, when upon his leaving Troy he bends his 
course for Ithaca. The middle comprehends all the 
misfortunes lie endured, and all the disorders of hi.s 
own government. The Wl Is the reinstating of the 
hero in the peaceable po,ssession of Iris kingdom, where 
he was acknowledged by his son, his wife, his father,, 
and several others. The poet was sensible he should 
have ended ill, had he gone no farther than the death 
of these princes, who were ’the rivals and enemies of 
Ulysses, because the reader might have looked f>)r 
some revenge which the subjects of thase princes 
might have taken on him who bad killed their sovc- 

1 The acijon of the Odyssey, 
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reigns; but this (lunger over, and the people vim- 
(jiiishecl and quieted, there wuh nothing more to he 
expected. The pomn and the action have all their 
parts, and no more. 

Put the order of the Odyssey differs from that of 
the Iliiid, in that tlie poem docs not begin with the 
beginning of tlie action. 

The ' causes of the action are also what the poet is 
obliged to give an account of There are three sorts 
of causes, the humours, the interests, and the designs 
of men ; and these clifierent causes of an action arc 
likewise often the causes of one another, every man 
taking up those interests in which his humour en- 
gages him, and forming those designs to which his 
humour and inteix\st incline him. Of all these the 
poet ought Jo inform his readers, and render them 
conspieuous in his principal personages. 

Ilomcr has ingeniously begun his Odyssey with 
the transactions at Ithaca, during the absence of 
Ulysses. If he had begun with the travels of his 
hero, be would scarce have spoken of any one elscj 
and a man might have read a g^*cat deal of the poeip, 
without conceiving the least idea of Telemachus, Pe- 
ncjlope, or her suitors, who had so great a shape in the 
action; but ifi the beginning be has pitched upon, 
besides these personages whom he discovers, he re- 
presents Ulysses in his full length; and from the very 
first opening one sees the interest which the gods 
take in the action. 


' Of the causes and beginning of the action. 
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The skill and care of the same pot-t may be seen 
likewise in inducing his pernomigt's in the lirst book 
of his Iliad, where he clisct>vers the humtmvs, ibe in- 
terests, and the designs of Agamemium, Achilles, llec- 
tdr, Ulysses, and several others, and even of the dei- 
ties. And in his second he makes a review of the 
Grecian and Trojan armies, which is full evidence, 
that all we have here said is very necessary. 

As ’ these causes are the beginning of the action, 
the opposite designs against that of the hero arc the 
middle of it, and form that difliculty, or intrigue, 
which makes up the greatest part of tlic poem ; the 
solution or unravelling commences when the reader 
begins to. see that difliculty removed, and the doubts 
cleared up. Ilonicr has divided ciich of his poems 
into two parts, and has put a particular iutrigue, and 
the solution of it, into each part. 

The first part of the Iliad is the anger of Achilles, 
who is for revenging himself upon Agamemnon by 
the means of Hector and the Trojans. The intrigue 
comprehends the thre^g days fight which happened in 
the absence of Achilles; and it consists on one side 
in the resistance of Agamemnon and the Grecians: 
and on the other in the revengeful and incxorakle 
humour of Achilles, which would not suffer him to be 
reconciled. The loss of the Grecians, and the tlcspair 
of Agamemnon, prepare for a solution by the satis- 
fection which the incensed hero received from it. 
The death Patroclus joined to the offers of Aga- 

‘ Of the middle or intrigue of the action. 
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memnoii, wltich of ithcU* liiul proved ineffectual, re- 
move this difticulty, and make the imravelliiig of the 
first part. 

This death is likewise the beginning of the second 
part; since it puts Achilles upon the design of reveng- 
ing himself on Hector. But tlic design of Hector is 
opposite to that of Achilles; this Trojan is valiant, 
and resolved to statrd on his owti defence. This va- 
lour and I'esolution of Hector are on his part the 
cause of the intrigue. All the endeavours Achilles 
used to meet with Hector, and be the death of him ; 
and the contrary endeavours of the Trojan to keep 
out of his reach, and defeinl hiinsclfj arc the intrigue; 
which comprehends the Inittle of the last day. The 
nuravclling hegins at the. death of Hector; aiid be- 
sides that, it contains the in.sulting of Achilles over 
his body, the honours he ptiiil to Patroclus, and the 
intreatU's of king IVium. The regrets of this king, 
and the other Trojan.s, in the sorrowful obsequies they 
paid to Hector’s hotly, cud the unravelling; they 
justify the sati.'ifactiou of Acbillcs, and demonstrate 
his tranquillity. *• 

The first part of the Odyssey is the return of 
yiysses into Ithaca. Neptune opposes it by raising 
tempests, and this makes the intrigue. The unravel- 
ling is the arrival of Ulysses upon his own island, 
where Neptune could offer him no fVtrther injury. 
The second part is the reinstating this hero in his own 
government. The princes that are his rivals, oppose 
him, and this is a fresh intrigue: the solution of it 
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begms at their deaths, and is cumpleted as soon as 
the Ithacans were appeased. 

These two parts in the Odyssey have not one eoin- 
mon intrigue. The anger of Achilles forms both the 
intrigues in the Iliad; and it is so fur the mutter of 
this epopea, that the veiy beginning and end of this 
poem depend on the beginning and end of this anger. 
But let the desire Achilles had to revenge himself, 
and the desire Ulysses had to return to his own coun- 
try, be never so near allied, yet -we cannot plnce them 
under one and the same notion; for that desire of 
Ulysses is not a passion that begins and emls in tlie 
poem with the action : it is a natural habit: nor does 
the poet propose it for his sulijcct, as ho tloes the an- 
ger of Achilles. 

We have already observed what i.s meant by the 
intrigue, and the unravelling thereof; let us now say 
something of the manner of forming both. These two 
should arise naturally out of the very essence and sub- 
ject of the poem, and arc to be deduced from thence. 
Their conduct is so exact and natural, that it seems 
as if their action had presented them with whatever 
they, inserted, without putting themselves to the trou- 
ble of a farther inquiry, 

■ ' What is more usual and natural to warriors, than 
anget) heat, passion, and impatience of bearing the 
least affront or disrespect? This is what forms the 
intrigue of the Iliad; and every thing we read there 
ianotl^ng else hut the effect of this humour and these 
passions. 
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What more natm'al and usual obstacle to those 
who take voyages, than the sea, the winds, a\nl the 
storms? Iloiuer makes ihi.s tlie intrigue of tlic hr.st 
part of the Odyssey: and for the second, he makes 
use of almost the infallible effect of the long absence 
of a master, whose return is quite despairetl of, viz. 
the insolence of his servants and neighbours, the 
danger of his son and wife, and the sequestration of 
his Atate. Besides, an absence of almost twenty 
years, and the insupportable fatigues joined to the age 
of Avbich Ulysses then was, might induce him to be- 
lieve that he should not be owned by those who 
thought him dead, and wluwc interest it was to have 
him really so. Therefore if he had preseivtly declared 
Avho he was, and had called hunself Ulysses, they 
would easily have destroyed him as an impostor, be- 
fore bo had an opportunity to make hiin.self known, 
There could he nothing more natural nor more 
necessary than this ingenious di.sgui.se, to which the 
advantages his enemies had taken of his absence 
had reduced him, and to Avliich his long misfortunes 
had inured him. This alloM?id him an opportunity, 
without hazarding any thing, of taking the best mea- 
sures he could, against those persons Avho could not 
so much as mistrust any harm from him. This way 
Aras affoi’ded him, by the very nature of his action, to 
execute his designs, and overcome the obstacles it 
cast before him. And it is this contest betAveen the 
prudence and the dissimulation of a single man on. 
one hand, and the ungovernable insolence of so many 
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rivals on the othen which constitutors the intrigue of 
the second part of the Odyssey. 

If ‘the plot or intrigue must he natural, and such 
as springs from the very subject, as luis been already 
urged, then the winding-up of the plot, by a tuore 
sure Olaim, must have this qualification, and be a 
probable consequence of till that went before. As this 
is tvhat the readers reganl more than the rest, so 
should the poet be more exact iu it. Thi.s is the end 
6f the poem, and the last impression that is to be 
stamped upon them. 

We shall find this in the Odyssey. Ulysses by a 
tempest is cast up0'a4hc island of the Phteaciau.s, to 
• M^hom he discovers himself, and desires they would 
favdur his rfeturn to his own country, wliiuh was not 
vety far distant. One cannot see any reason why 
the king of this island should refuse such a natsniuibltj 
r'equfest to a hero whom he seemed to luivc in -great 
esteem. The Phajacians indeed bad luiard him tell 
flt(f'Stofy 6f his adventures; and in Ihi.^ fabithms re- 
i^fal efinsisted' ail the advantage that he could derive 
£r'6Hi his prfe'sencej for ^hc art of war Avhlch they ad- 
tnlre'd ifi him, his und4unleduess under dangcr.H, bis 
indefhtigahlfe patieiice, and' other virtues, were sucl^ 
ha these islanders' were nbt used to. All their talent 
lay in stfiging iwd dancing, and whatsoever was charm- 
ing in a qfliet life. ' And here we see how dexterously 
' Hoirier prepat^t the iuddchts he makes use of. These 

tlie account with which 

* Of the end or anraveUlng of the aetion. 
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Uly.sscs had .so nmcli entertained them, than afford 
him II shi|) and a sate convoy, which was of little ex- 
ponce or troidde to them. 

When he arrived, his long absence, and the tra- 
vels which had disfigured him, made him altogetlier 
unknown; and the danger he would have incurred, 
had he discovered himself too soon, forced him to a 
disguise: lastly, this disguise gave hint air oppor- 
tunity of surprising those young suitors, who fhr 
several years together had been accustomed to no- 
thing but to sleep well, and fare daintily. 

It was from these examples that Aristotle drew this 
rule, that ‘ Whatever conchulcs the poem should so 
spring* from the very constitution of tlie fable, as if it 
were a necessary, ov at least a probable consequence.’ 


SECT. vr. 

The" time of the epic action is not fixed, like that of 
the dramatic poem ; it Is much longer; for an unin- 
terrupted duration is much ignore neco.ssary in an ac- 
tion which one sees and is present at, than in one 
which we only read or hear repeated. Besides tra- 
gedy is fuller of passion, and consequently of such a 
violence as cannot admit of so long a duration. 

The Iliad containing an action of anger and vio- 
lence, the poet allows it but a short time, about forty 
clays. The design of the Odyssey required another 
conduct; the character of the hero is prudence and 


“ The time of tlie action, 
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long-suffering; therefore the time of its iluration is 
much longer, above eight years, 

Tlie passions of tragedy arc {lifforent from those 
of the epic poem. Iiv the tbciucr, terror aiul pity 
have the chief place; the passion that seems nitjst pe-, 
culiar to epic poetry, is admiration. 

Besides this admiration, which in general distin- 
■gaishes the epic poem from the dramatic, caclx epic 
poem has likewise some peculiar passion, which dis- 
tinguishes it in particular from other epic poems, and 
constitutes a kind of singular and iiulividual dif- 
ference between these poems of the same species. 
These singular passions correspond to tlic chavaetcr 
of the hero. Anger and ten-or reign througliout the 
Iliad, because Achilles is angiy, and the most ter- 
rible of all men. The Aiueid has all the siift and 
tender passions, because that is the chuvacter of 
.Eneas. The prudence, wisdom, and conslaiKy, of 
Ulysses do uot allow him either of thcHc eKtremes, 
therefore the poet docs not permit one of them to bo 
predominant in the Odyssey. He confines himself to 
admiration only, which Be carries to an higher pitch 
than in the Iliad: and it is upon this account that ho 
introduces a great many more machines, in the , 
Odyssey, into the body of the action, than arc to bo 
seen in the actions of the other two poems. 

The* manners of the epic poem ought to be poeti- 
cally good, but it is not necessary they be always mo- 
rally 80. They are poetically good, when one may 


* The passions of the epic poem, 
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discover the virtue or vice, the j?ood or ill inclina- 
tions, of every one avIio speaks or acts: they are poeti- 
cally had, when persons are made to speak or act out 
of character, or inconsistently or um^ipially. The 
manners of ililneas and of MezeAilins are equally 
good, 'considered poetically, because they equally de- 
monstrate the piety of the one, and the impiety of 
the other. 

It ^ is requisite to make the same distinction be- 
tween a hero in morality, and a hero in poetry, as 
between inoml and poetical goodness, Achilles had 
as much right to the latter as Aeneas. Aristotle says, 
that the hero of a poem should he neither good nor 
ba<l; neither advauce<l above tlu5 rest t)f mankind by 
his virtues, or sunk beneath tlunn by his viciis; that 
he may bo the proper and fuller example to others, 
both what to imitate and what to decline. 

The other qualifications of the manners are, that 
they be .suitable to the caiwes which either raise or 
discover them in the persons; that liicy have an 
exact resemblance to what history, or fable, have de- 
livered of those persons to wirbm they arc ascribed ; 
and that there be an equality in them, so that no 
njan is made to act, or speak, out of his character. 

Hut * this equality is not suflScient for the unity 
of the character; it is further necessary, that the same 
spirit appear in all sort of encounters. Thus AEneas 
acting with great piety and mildness in the first part 
of the AEneid, which requires no other character; 


J' Character of the Iiero. 
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and ^ftenvards appearing illuatrioiisi in heroic v£dovif, 
in the Avars of the, second part; but tlunr, without 
any appearance either of a hard or a soft diHposiiion; 
would, doubtless, be far from ofiVndiug uguinst the 
equality of the manners: but yet there would he no 
simplicity or unity in the character. Sn that, besides 
the qualities that claim their particular place upon 
different occasions, there must be one appearing 
throughout, which commands over all the rest; and 
without this, we may affirm, it is no character. 

One may indeed make a hero as valiant as Achilles, 
as pious as ^neas, and as prudent as Ulysses. But it 
is a meer clumajra to imagine a hero that has the vn* 
lour of Achilles, the piety of Ahicas, ami the pruilence 
of Ulysses, at one and the sanuf tiim'. 'I'hjs vision 
plight happen to an author, who wouUl suit the cha- 
racter of a hero to whatever each part of lUe action 
might naturally require, without regarding the essence 
pf the fable, or the unity of the character in the same 
fersnnupon all soj;ts of occasions: this hero would be 
Jhe mildest, best-natured prince in the Avorld, and 
;aJsQ the ipcst choleric^ hard-hearted, and implacable 
iCffeatwe imaginable; he would be extremely tender 
like iEueas, extremely violent like Achilles, and yet 
^ave the indifference of Ulysses, that is, incapable of 
■the two extremes. Would it not be in vain for riie 
poet to call this person by the same name throughout? 

Let us reflect on the effects it would produce in 
pwral poems, whose authors were of opinion, that 
the chief character of a hero is that of an accom- 
pbsiwd man. They would be all alike; all valiant in 
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battle, prudent in council, pious in the acts of j’eli- 
gion, courteous, civil, magnificent; and, lastly, en- 
dued with all the prodigious virtues any poet could 
invent All this would be independent of the action 
and the subject of the poem; and, upon seeing eacli 
hero separated from the rest of the work, we should 
not easily guess, to what action, and to ndiat poem, 
the hero belonged. So that we should see, that none 
of those would have a cliaracter, since the character 
is that which makes a person discernible, and which 
distinguishes Idni from ail others. 

This coinnuiuding quality in Achilles is his anger, 
ill Ulysses the art of di.ssiniulution, in iEneas meek- 
ness. Each of the.so may be stilcd, by way of emi- 
nence, thti character in these heroes. 

Put thu.se characters cannot be alone. It is abso- 
lutely neces.sary that some other should give them a 
lustre, and embellish them as far as they arc capable ; 
either by liiding the defects that are in each, by some 
noble and shining qualities; as the poet has done the 
anger of Achilles, by shading it with extraordinary 
valour: or by making them entirely of the nature of 
a true and solid virtue, as is to be observed in the 
|wo others. The dissimulation of Ulysses is a part of 
his prudence ; and the meekness of jEneas is wholly 
.employed, in submitting liis will to the gods. For the 
making np this union our poets have joined together 
such qualities as are by nature the most compatible; 
valour with anger, meekness with piety, and prudence 
with dissimulation. This last union was necessary for 
the goodness of Ulysses; for without that, his diasi- 
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mulation might have degenerated into wickedness an<l 
double-dealing. 


SECT. VII. 

We ‘ come now to tlie machines of the epic poem. 
The chief passion which it aims to excite being admi- 
ration, nothing is so conducive to that as the marvel- 
lous ; and the importance and dignity of the action 
is by nothing so greatly elevated as by the ctirc and 
interposition of heaven. 

The machines are of three sorts, Sonic arc theo- 
logical, and were invented to explain the nature of 
the. gods. Others are physical, and represent the 
-things of nature. The last are moral, un<l are the 
images of virtues and vices. 

Homer and the ancients have given to their deities 
the manners, passions, and vices of men. Their jjoem.s 
arc wholly allegorical j and in tills view it is cfwicr to 
defend Homci; than to blame him. Wc camiot ac- 
cuse him /or making mention of many gods, for his 
bestowing passions upon them, or even introtlucing 
them fighting against men. The scripture uses the 
like figures and expressions. 

If it be allowable to speak thus of the gods in 
theology, much more in the fictions of natural philo- 
sophy, where, if a poet describes the deities, he must 
give them such manners, speeches, and actions, as 


• Of tile machinery. 
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are conforiiialiK' to the ualiire of the thin^i'‘s ilu'y re- 
jjfosent muler those ilivinities. I'he ease i.s the sinnc 


in the morals of tlie deities; 


Minerva is wise because 


she represents priuleuce; Venus is both gmnl or hud, 
because the passion of love is capable of tlicse con- 
trary qualities. 

Since among- the god.s of a poem some are good, 
some bad, and some iudifterently either^ and since 
of our passions we make so many allegorical deities; 
we may attribute to the gods all that is done in the 
poem, wlicther good or evil. Hut these deities do not 
act constantly in one and the same manner. 

Sometimes they act invisibly, and Ijy mere inspi- 
ration ; which has nothing hi it cxtraordituiry or mi- 
raculous ! being no move than what we say every day, 
* That some god has assisteil us, or some demon has 
instigated us.’ 

At other times they appear visibly, and nianifc.st 
themselves to men, iu a manner Ultogether miracu- 
lous, and preternatural. 

The third way has .something of both the others; 
it is in truth a miracle, but 5s not commonly so ac- 
counted: this includes dreams, oracles, &c. 

« All these ways must be probable; for however ne- 
cessary the marvellous is to the epic action, as no- 
thing is so conducive to admiration; yet we can, on 
the other hand, admii-e nothing, that wc think impos- 
sible. Though the probability of these machines he 
of a very large extent (since it is founded upon Divine 
Power), it is not witb^t limitations. There are nu- 
merous instances of allowable and probable machines 
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itt, the epic poem, where the gmls are no U‘ss aetors 
than the men. But the less credihie sort, such as 
metamorphoses, &c. are far more rare. 

This suggests a reflection ou the inetlual of ren- 
dering those machines probable, which in their own 
nature are hardly so. Those, w'hich re{|uire. only 
divine- probability, should be so disengaged front the 
action, that one might subtract them from it, without 
destroying the action. But those, which are essential 
and necessary, should be groundetl u];ion Imnian pro- 
bability, and not on the sole power of (iod. Thus 
the episodes of Circe,, the Syrens, Polyphemus, &c, 
are necessary to the action of the ()dy.s.sey, ami yet 
not humanly probable 5 yet IIoincrluiH artiliciully re- 
duced them to- human probability, by the simplicity 
and ignorance of the Pl)u3acvian.s, Indore whom he 
causes those recitals to he nuule. 

The next question is, Where, and on what occa- 
sions raacliinea may be vised? It b certiiin Homer and 
Virgil make use of them every where, and scarce 
suffer any action to be performed without them. Pe- 
tronius makes tj^is a 'precept; ‘Per ambages, deo- 
rumque ministeria, &c.’ The gods are mentioned in 
tike very proposition of their works, the invocation 4s 
addressed to them, and the whole narration is full of 
fehetn. The gods are the causes of the action,^tbey 
form the intrigue, and bring about the sulutiom The 
precept of Aristotle and Horace, that the unravelling 
©f the plot should not proceed from a miracle, or the 
afppea®ance of a god, has.,|itetce only in diiunatic 
snot in the epic, Fof"It is plain, that hulMn 
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the soUition of tlic lliail aiul ()<lyss(‘v, the g'ods are 
conccnu'il; in the fnrnit'v, the doitics ineot to aiipt'usc 
tlu; angt'i' of Aoliilles: fri.s and Mfroury arc iciit to 
that purpjxso, and Minerva oininentiy assists Achilles 
in the decisive, coniliat with Hector. In the ()dys.sey, 
the same goddess tights cdose hy Hlysscs against the 
suitors, and ccmclude.s thoit peace betwixt him and the 
Itliacensians which completes the poem. 

We may therefore determine, that a machine is 
not an invention to extricate the poet out of any dif- 
ficulty which cmlnirra.sses him:' hut that the pre.scnoe 
of a divinity, and some action surprising and extraor- 
dinary, arc iusevLed into uhno.st all tlie parts of his 
work, in onler to render it more maje.stle and more 
admiruldc. Ihit this mixture miglil to be so made, 
that the machines might be'retrenehed, W'ithoul tak- 
ing any thing from the aellon: at the same time tliat 
it gives the readers a le.s.soij of piety and ‘Virtue; and 
teaches them, that the most bi-ave uiul the most: wise 
cau do nothing, and atlaiti notlilng great and glo- 
rious, witiiout the a,s.ii.stance uf Ileavci), TJms 'tlie 
machinery crowns the whole u'ork, and renders it at 
once, marvellous, probable, and moral. 
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NAMES OF THE MICE. 


NAMHK OF THE FHOGS. 


PSYCMP/IX, one who flundcis 
granaries. 

Troxartcs, a liread-catcr. 

Lychomt/le, a lieker af meal. 

PternotroctaSi a bacon-eater. 

Lycophiax, a licker i\f dishes. 

EwbasicMlfos, a creeper into 
pots, 

Jjtjchmor, a nomcjrain licking. 

Troglodytes, one who runs into 
holes. 

Artophagus, who feeds on head, 

Tyroghjphns, a cheese simper, 

Pternaphagus, a hicon-eoter, 

Ciiissodioetes, one who follows 
the steam of kitvhiins, 

Sitophagns, an cater tf whftU. 

Meridarpax, one who plunders 
his share, 


PilYillCtW-tTUl-.s'.one who swells 
his ilwt k\, 

Peh'Us, a name flow mud, 
Hydromeduse, a ruler in. th» 
U'oler,. 

Hypdtoas, n hnd bowler. 
PetitiH, font imid, 

,*StutlcO)is, ruliedfriim the beets, 
roljp'innus, a gieat buldder. 
l.ymimihtnh, one who loves tills 
I live, 

CrnnihiphiigHs, l all'iige^mter. 
f,yinnisii(\, railed f 0111 the Mr, 
Cidaniinthm, from the herb, 
Ilydiwhitris, whn loves the «•«. 
tm ^ 

Burl'oroeates, who lii's in the 
mud, 

Primophagus, an cater of gar^ 
lie. 

Pclusius, from mud. 
PclobaieSjtelio walks in ihedir.t. 
Prassccus, called from garlic, 
Craugasides, from croaking. 
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BATfLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE. 


BOOK I. 

To fill my risitig song with sacred fire, 

Ye tuneful nine, ye sweet celestial quire i 
From Helicon's imbow’riug height repair, 

Attend my labours, and reward my pray’r. 

The clreaclful toils of raging Mars I write, 5 

The springs of contest, and the lields of light; . 

How threat'niug Mice advanc'd with warlike grace, 
And wag'd dire couibats with the croaking race. 

Not Unuler tumults shook Olympus* tow’rs, 

Wiicii eurtli«bom giants dar'd iiniuortal pow’rs. 10, 
Those equal acts an equal glory claim. 

And thus' the muse records the tale of fame. 

Ouce on a time, fatigu'd and out of breath, 

And just escap'd the stretching claws of death, 

A gentle Mouse, whom cats pursu’d in vain, 15 
flies swift-of-foot across the neighb’ring plain, 

I^angs o’er a brink his eager thirst to cool, 

And clips his whiskers in the standing pool; 

When neai* a courteous Frog advanc’d his head, 

And from the waters, hoarse resounding said, 20 
What art thou, sttianger? What the line you boast? 
What chfince hath cast thee panting on our coast? 
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With strictest truth let all thy worils agree, 

Nor let me timl a tiiithless Mouse in thee. 

If wirthy tVie-ndship, proftcrtl tVieiulsKip take, 25 
‘Atitl cnt’riug view the pleasurahlc hike: 

Range o’er iny palace, in my bounty share, 

And glad return from hospitable fare. 

This silver realm extends beneath iny sway, 

And me, their monarch, all its Fn^gs obey. 30 

Great Physigiiatlius I, from Peliiis’ race, 

Begot in fiiir Hydromcdusc embrace, 

Where by the nuptial bank that paints his .side,' 

The swift Eridraiu.s delights to glide. 

Thee too, thy form, thy strength, and port, in’oclaim, 

A acepter'd king ; a son of martial fatue ; 3G 

Then trace thy lino, and aid nty guessing eyes. 

Thus ceas’d the I'Vog, and thus the Mouse n'plU'.s. 

Known to the gods, the men, the, hirils that tty, 
Through whd expanses of the nfuhvay sky, 40 

My nafne resounds; aijd if unknown to thee, 

, The soul of great Psycarpax live.s in me, 

Of hrave Troxartes’ line, whose sleeky tlowu 
In love compress'd Lycomile the brown.’ 

My mother she, and princess of the plains 45 

Where’er her father Pternotroctas reigns: 

Born where a cabin lifts its airy shecl|t* »» ’ 

With figs, %vith nuts, with vary’d daintibSIliiMi 
IBht since our natures nought itf common ktftj#, 
f JFrom what foundation can a •friendship grow? 50 
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These curling waters tier thy piihu’c roll; 

But man's higli tbtul supports luy princely soul. 

In vain tin,* <‘ircle«l loaves attempt to lie 
Conecartl in ilaskets from my curious eye; 

In vain the tripes that boasts tins whitest hue, 55 
In vain the gildeil bacon shuns my view, 

In vain the cheeses, offspring of the pail, 

Or honied cakes, wdiich gods themselves regale. 

And as in arts I shine, in arms I fight, 

Mix'd with the bravest, and unknown to flight. 60 
Though large to mine the human form appear, 

• Not man InniseU’ can smite my .soul with fear ; 

Sly to till', bed with .silent .steps I go. 

Attempt his linger, or attack his too, 

And fix imlentod wmiuils with doxt'rous skill, 05 
Sleeping lie feels, and only Hcein.s to feel. 

Yet have we foes which ilirefiii dangers cause, 

Grim owls with talons arm’d, and cats with claws; 
And that false trap, the den of silent fate, 

Where death his ambush plants around the bait, 

All dreaded these, and dreadful o’er the rest 71 
The potent warriors of tlie tabby vest; 

If to the dark we fly, the dark they trace, 

And rend our heroes of the nibbling race. 

But me, nor stalks, nor wat’rish herbs delight^ 75 
Nor can the crimson radisli charm my sight; 

The lake-resounding Frogs selected fare. 

Which not a Mouse of any taste can bear. 
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As thus the fh»\vuy prinee his uiiuil exprm’d, 

His answer thus the croaking king aiitlnvss'tl. go 
Thy woi'ck luxuriant on thy tlaiittii’S rovo. 

And, stranger, wc can boast of bounteous Jove; 

We sport iu water, or we dance on land, 

And born amphibious, food from both command. 

But trust thyself where wonders ask thy view : 85 

And safely tempt those seas, I’ll bear thee through; 
Ascend my shoulders, firmly keep thy scat, 

And reach my marshy court, an<l feast in state. 

lie said, and leau'd bis back ; with nimble bound 
Leaps the light Mouse, and cla.sp8 his anus around, 90 
Then wotid’ring floats, and sees with glatl survey 
The winding banks resembling ports at a«a. 

But when aloft the curling water rides, 

And Aveta Avith azure Avave hw downy sides, 

His thoughts groAv conscious of approaching avoc, 95 
His idki tarn with A'ahi repentance flow, 

His locks hjs fends, his trembliitg feet be rears, 

Thick beats his heart with unaccustom’d fears ; 

He sighs, and chill'd Ajdth danger, longs tor shore; 
His tail extended forms a fruitless oar, 100 

Half drench’d in liquid death his pray’rs he spake, 
And thus bemoani’dhimjfKgm the dreadful lake. 

■ So pass’d Europa through the rapid sea. 

Trembling and fointing aJhthfi veat’roua way j 
Wi% oary feet the bull triumphant rode, HP 

^ And safe depos’Ahia lovely iUed. 
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Ah safe at last! may thus the Frojij support 
My trembling limbs to reach his ample court. 

As thus he sorrows, thaith ambiguous gro\vy, 

Lo! from the deep a water-hyilra rose; 110 

He rolls his .sanguin'<l eyes, his bosom heaves; 

And darts with active rage along thei waves. 

Confus’d, the monarch sees his hissing foe, 

And divc.s to shun the sable fates below. 

Forgetful Frog! the friend thy shoulders bore, 115 
TJnskill’d in swimming, floats remote from shore. 

He grasps M’ith fruible.s.s haiuls to liiul relief, 

Supinely falls, and grinds his teeth with gvic'f; 
PUmgiiig he .sinks, ami .struggling mounts again, 

And .sinks, and .strivc.s, l>u( striviss with fate iu vuiii. 
The. weighty moisture cl«»g.s his hairy vest^ IJil 
And thus the primu! his tlying rage exprest. 

Northotj, that flings me (louiurriug from thy back, 
As froJU hard rocks rebounds the shatt’ring wrack, 
Nof thou shalt ’.scape thy due, perfidious king! 125 
Pursu'd by vengeance ou the swiftest wing; 

At land thy strength could never equal mine, 

At sea to con (pier, and by craft, tvas tbinc. 

But heav’n lias gods, and gods Iiave searching eyes; 
Ye Mice, ya Alice, my great aveng'ers, rise! 130 
This said, he sighing gasp’d, and gasping died; 
His death the young Lycophlnax espied. 

As on the flow’iy brink he pass’d the day, » 

Bask’d in the beam, and loiter’d life away ; 
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Loutl shrit'kvS tlio shtitsks tlu' shuits repeat; 

Tlu* nibbling natbni Irai'n tln'ir hfitt's Kih*: 

Cirief, (Vwmal grid' rnsius; tlerp inurnuir^ stuiiitb 
Aiul shriller fury iills tlu* Ofutbn’tl gnmiul; 

XVom lodge to lodge the sacretl heralds run. 

To fix their council with the rising snii ; 140 

Where great Troxartes crown'd in glory reigns, 

And winds his Icngth'ning court hciicath the plains: 
Psycarpax’ father, father now no more ! 

For poor Psycarpax lies remote from slinro: 

Supine he luis I the silent waters itand, U5 

And no Hipd billow wafts the dead to land I 


BOOK II. 

.W«EN roay-Iingci'M morn hail ting’d the clnutb, 
Around their Monarch-Mouse the nation crowds; 
Slow rose the monarchy heav’d his anxious breast, 
And thus, the council fill’d with rage, addrest. 

For lost Psycai^ax much my soul endures, 5 
’Tis mine the private grief, the public, yours; 

Three warlike sons adorn’d iny nuptial bed, 

Three sons, alas, before their father dead! 

, Our eldest perish'd by the yav’niug cat, 

As near my cou.rt the prince uiihcccllul sat. lH 
Our nextjifan engine fraught with danger drew, 

The pbttal p.p’d, the bait wa§ hung in view, 
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Dire arts assist the trap, the fates decoy, 

And nicu uupityiiifj; kiU'tl my {jalhint hoy. 

The last, his country’s hope,, his parents pride, i.'l 
Plung'd in the lake by Physignathn.s, died. 

Rouse all the Avar, my friends! avenge the deed, 

And bleed that monarch, and his nation bleed. 

His words in cv'ry brca.st inspir’d alarms, 

And cai’cful Mans .supplied their ho.st with arms. 20 
In verdant ludls dc.spoiW of all their beans, 

The hieskin’d Avarriors .stalk’d along the plains: . 
Quills aptly bound, their hmeirtg ct>rsclct made, 

Fac’d Avith the plunder of a cat they flay'd, 

The lanip’.s rouinl bo.s.s alfortls their ample .shield, 25 
Large ahelKs of nuts their covering helmet yield; 

And o’er the rcglt)n, Avith rfilccted ray.s, 

Tall groves of needloa for their lances blaze. 

Dreatlful in arms the inarching Mice appear: 

The Avoud’ring I'rogs perceive tlie tumult near, 30 
Forsake the Avaters, tluck’nii|g form a ring, 

And ask, and hearken, Avhcncc the noises spring; 
^When near the croAvd, disclos’d to public vicAv, 

The valiant chief Jimbasichytros drcAv; 

The sacred herald’s sceptre grac’d his hand, 35 
And thus his Avords express’d his king’s command. 

Ye Frogs! the Mice, Avith vengeance fir’d, advance, 
And deck’d in armour shake the shining lance; 

Their hapless prince by Phy§ignathu3 slain, 

Extends incumbent on the Avat’ry plain, 40 
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Then arm your host, the douhttul battlo try; 

Lead forth those Frogs that have the soul to dir. 

The chief retires, the crowd tl»e chtillcugo. liear, 
And proudly swelling, yet perplex'd appear; 

Much they resent, yet much their monarch l)lame, 45- 
'Who rising, spoke to clear his tainted fame. 

O friends ! I never forc'd the Mouse to death, . 

ft 

Nor saw the gnspings of his latest breath. 

He, vain of youth, our art ofiswimming tried, 

And vent’rous in the lake the wanton died. 50 

To vengeance now by false appearance led, 

They point their anger at my guiltless head. 

But wage the rising war by deep device, 

And turn its fury on the crafty Mice. 

Your king directs the way; my thoughts elate 53 
With hopes, of conquest, form designs of fkto. 

Where high the banks their verdant surfaen heave, 
And the steep sides confine the sleeping wave, 

There, near the margin^ and in armour bright, . 
Sustain, the first impetuous shocks of light ; 60 

Then where the dancing feather joins the crest, 

- Let each brave Frog his obvious Mouse arrest; 

Each strongly grasping, headlong plunge a foe, 

Till countless pircles whirl the lake below; . 

Down sink the Mice in yielding waters drown’d; 65 
Loud flash the waters; echoing shores resound : 

The Frogs triumphant tread the conquer’d plain, 
j||^d raise their glorious trophies of the slain. 
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He spake no more, his pruileiit scheme imparts 
Redoubling ardour to the boldest hearts. 70 

Green was the suit his arming heroes chose, 

Around their legs the greaves of mallows close, 

Green were the beets about their shoulders laid, 

And green the colewort, which the target made, 
Form’d of the varied shells the waters yield, 75 
Their^ glossy helmets glisten’d o’er the field; 

And tap’ring sea-reeds for the polish’d spear, 

With upright order pierc’d the ambient air. 

Thus dress’d for war, they take th’ appointed height, 
Poise the long fi^s, and urge the promis’d fight, BO 
But now, whei>$)Jcp|’s irradiate spires arise, 

With stars surrouncled.in ethereal skies, 

(A solemn council call’d) the brazen gates 
Unbar; the gods assume their golden seats; , 

Tlic sire superior leans, and points to show 85 

What woud’rous combats mortals wage below; 

How strong, how large, the.numVous heroes stride; 
What length of lance they shake with warlike pride; 
What eager fire their rapid march reveals; 

So the fierce Cental's ravag’d o’er the dales ; qo 

And so confirm’d, the^daring Titans rose, 

Heap’d hills on hills, and bid the gods he foes. 

This seen, the Pow’r his sacred visage rears, 

^le casts a pitying smile on worldly cares, 

And asks what heav’nly guardians take the list, 95 
Or who the Mice, or who the Frogs assist ! 
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Then thus to PalliiiS. If iny muxl 

Have join’d the Mice, why stays she still lwhh*d? 
Drawn forth by aav’ry steams they wind tlieiv way, 
And sure attendance round tliine alUir pay, • 100 
■ Where while the victims gratify their taste, 

They sport to please the go|[dess of the teasl, 

Tims spake the ruler of the spaeicuis skies, , 
When thus, resolv'd, the bluc-ey’d maid replies" 

In vain, iny father! all their dangers plead; 105 
To such, thy Pallas nevef grants her aid. 

My flow’ry wreaths they petulantly spoil, 

And rob my crystal lamps of feeding t)il : 

(Ills following ills) but wlmt^Uct's me n^re, , 

My veil, that idle race pro^nely tore. * 1 10 

The web was curious, wrought with art divitio* 
^.elentless wretches!, all the work was miiict 
Along thedoom the purple warp I spread, 

Cast thj^ light shoot, and cross’d the silver thread. 

In ' thi&- a~< breaches tear; 115 
The thij^saiid breaches skilful hands repair; 

For which, viie.earthly dims thy daughter grieve: 
Bijt gods, thSjt use no coin, hav^ none to give J 
And learning’s goddess never jfess can owe; 
Neglected leamving gets no wealth below. ISO 

Nor let the Frogs to^ain my succour sue, 

Those clam’rous fools have lost my favour too. 

For late, when 'all #^iConflict ceas’d at night, 

When my affetch’d shews acVd with eager figl^ 
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When spent with glorious toil, I left the ficlil, 125 
And sunk for slumber on my swelling shield j 
Lo from the deep, repelling su'eet repose, 

With noisy ci-oakings half the nation rose: 

Devoid of rest, '(vith aching brows I lay, 

Till cocks proclaim’d the crimson dawn of day. 130 
Let all, like me, from either host forbear, 

N or tempt the flying furies of the spear. 

Let heav’nly blood (or what for blood may flow) 
Adorn the conquest of a meaner fbc. 

Who, wildly rushing, meet the wondrous odds, 195 
Though gods oppose j and brave the wounded gods. 
O’er gilded clouds reclin’d, the danger view, 

And bo the wars of mortal scenes for you, 

So mov'd the bluc-ey’d queen; her words persuade;- 
Great Jove assented, and the rest obey'd, 140 
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How front to front the marching armies shine, 

Halt ere they meet, aud form the lengtli’ning line; 
Tlie chiefs conspicuous seen, and heard afar, 

Give the loud sign to loose the rushing war ; 

Their dreadful tnnnpets dcep-raoiith’cl hornets sound, 
The sounded charge I'cmurnmrs o’er the ground ; 6 

Ev’n Jove pi’oclairas a field. of horror nigh, 

And rolls low thunder through the troubled sky. 
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First tntlu' lij;ht tlio largo Ihpsiiioas Hew, 

Ami brave Lyeheuur with a jav'Uii slew ; 10 

The hu'lvU'bS warrior, nU'd with gen'nms Ihime, 

St<»o(t iannnost glitt'ring in the jujst of fame. 

Wlw’u hi his liver struek, the jav'lin hmig; 

The Mouse fell thuncrring, aiul the target rung; 

Prone to the grmuul he sinks his closing eye, IS 
Ami, soil'll in dust, his lovely tresses lie. 

A spear at Pelioii Troglodytes cast ; 

The missive spear svilhiu the bosom past ; 

Death’s sable shades the fainting Frog Rui*»muul, 

And life’s rod tide runs ebbing from the. winnul. SO 
EmbaBidiytros felt Seutlunis' dart 
Transfix, and ijuivcr in his panting heart ; 

Bnt great Arlophagus aveng’d the. slain, 

And big Seutlsciis tumbling loails the plain : 

And Polyplionus dies, a Prog rt*uown'(l 515 

Tor boastfvd speech and turbulence of sound ; 

Deep through the bclly,pierc’d, supine he lay, 

And breatlfd his soul against the face of day. 

The strong Lymuocharis, who view’d with ire 
A victor triumph, and a friend expire, SO 

■With heaving aapna a rocky fragment caught, 

And fiercely fiung where Troglodytes fought, 

,A warrior vers’d in arts, of sure retreat, 
it arts in vain elude impending fate ; 

" sinewy neck the fragment fell, 35 

his eyelids clouds eternal dwell 
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Lychenor (second of the gloidous name) 

Striding advanc'd, and took no wuncl'i'ing aim ; 
Through all the Frog the shining jav’lin flies, 

And near the vanquish’d Mouse the victor dies. 40 
The dreadful stroke Crambopliagus affrights, 

Long bred lio banquets, less inur’d to fights ; 

Heedless he runs, and stumbles o’er the steep, 

And wildly flound ring flashes up the deep : 

Lychenoa', following, with a downward blow AS 

Reach’d, in the lake, his unrecovev’d foe ; 

Gasping he rolls, a purple stream of blood 
Distains the surface of the silver flood ; 

Through the wide wound the raiahing entrails throng, 
And slow the hrcalhlcss carcase floats along. oO 
Lymnisius good Tyrogiyphiis a.ssails, 

Prince of the Mice that haunt the llow'ry vales, 

Lost to the milky fares and rural seat, 

He came, to perish on the hank of nj to. 

The dread Pternoglyphus demands the light, SS 
Which tender Calaminthius shuns by flight, 

Drops the green target, spidiiging quits the foe, 
Glides through the lake, and safely dives below. 

The dire Pteraophagus divides his way 
Tlirough breaking ranks, and leads the dreadful day; 
No nibbling prince excell’d in fierceness more, 61 
His parents fed him on the savage boar; 

But where liis lance the field with blood imbru’d, 
Swift as he mov’d Hydrqcharis pursu’d, 
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Till lUll’n in tU*ath he lif\; a sluitTiui!* \timf lij 

Soumla on the neck, luul oiuslwi all thr Imm*; 

Ilis blood poUiitoi tin* vcnlurt* ol' tlu- plain, 

And IVom his luistnK hurst-, the }»nshius' In.iin. 

LycopUuis nitli lloihoea'tes tights, 

A hkiineless Tio", nliom hinnhler lile delijj;ht!>; 70 

The fatal jav'liu unrelenting ilies, 

And daiknesi icals the gentle croakci's eves., 

Incenii’d Piuhsopluigus, with sprightl} bound, 

Bears Cnissodloetcs oft’ the rising groimd; 

Then drags him o’er the hike, depiiv’d of hre.ith; 75 

And, downward plunging, .sinks his sotd to death. 

But now the groat Psyeai'{m\: shines olhr, 

(Scarce lie so great M'liose los.s provok’d the war) 

Swift (0 revenge his fatal jav’liu (led, 

And through the liver strurk I'olusiuH dead; ,80 

Ilis freckled corpse before the victor fell, 

His soul indignant sought the shades of ludl. 

This saw Pelobates, ancj, from the flood 

Lifts with both hands a raoustrons mass of mud. 

The cloud obscene o'ei’ all the warrior flies, 85 

Dishonours Ins bro’wn face, and blots his eyes. 

Enrag’d, and wildly sputt’ring, from the shore 

A stone innaense of size the warrior bore ; 

A load for lab’ring earth, whose bulk to raise, 

A^s ten degen’rate Mice of modem days : 9 O 

FulVljo tlievleg ari’tves the crushing wound; 

The Frc4 IfUpportless, w4th«i upon the ground. 

« 
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Thus fliisliM, the vit'tor wars witli wiatchless force, 

Till loud Craiig'asides arrests his course: 

■ Hoarse croalciug throats precede; with fatal speed 95 
Deep through tlu: holly runs the pointed reed, 

Then,- strongly tugg'd, return’d imbru’d with gore, 
And on the pile his reeking entrails bore. 

The lame Sltophagus, oppress’d with pain, . 

Creeps from the desp'rate dangers of the plain; 100 
And where the ditches rising weeds supply, 

To spread their lowly shades beneath the sky, 

There lurks the silent IMouse reliev’d of heat, 

And, safe imhower’d, avoids the chanctj of fate. 

But here Troxartes, Fliysignalhus there, 105, 

Whirl the dire furies of llie pointed spear: 

Then where the foot around its ancle plies, 

Troxartes wounds, and Pliysiguathus flics, 

Halts to the pool, a safe retreat to find, 

And ti*ails a dangling length of leg behind. 110 
The Mouse still urges, still thp Frog retires, 

And half in anguish of the flight expires; 

Then pious ardour young Prasstcus brings, 

Betwixt the fortune of contending kings ; 

Lank, harmless Fi'og! with forces hardly grown, 115 
He darts flic reed in combats not his own, 

Which fkintly tinkling on Troxartes’ shield, 

Hangs at the point, and drops upon the field. 

Now nobly tow’ ring o’er the rest appears 
A gallant prince that far transcends his years, 120 
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TilJ fiill’n iu lif li**-*; a 'ii-iUt'iiiii,*- viutH* 65 
JSoiiiuls oil tilt' ntTk, Jliiil till tlif litiHi’; 

Hh hltuitl pnlliitt'S thf vi'itliui* lit lli«‘ [ifaiH, 

Aiul Irom his nostrils hursts thr is;u%|)iu<ir liMia. 
Lvcopinax uilli lloi hiH'ivtfs 
A hliunolos-s Trog', mIuhii immhltT litV «lflig;litSj; 70 
Tlic fatal jav’lin unrclfiiting llius, 

And darkness seals the ftenlle eroukcr s eyes. 

Inceits'd lh:is.sophagus, with sprightly htmndj 
Bears Ciiis.sodi<)etc.s offtlie rising ground; 

Then <lrug.s him o'er the lake, depiivkl ot' hi eatlij 75 
And, dowuwaril plunging, sinks his .son! to death. 

But now the great Bsyearpax shines alar, 

(Seavee he m groat wliosc loss provok'd the war) 

Swift to revengi! hi.s fafnl jav'liii (led, 

And through the liver struck IVIusitis dead; ^80 
Ills freckled eorp.se hetbre the victor fell, 

His soul indignant sought tlie. shades of hell. 

This saw Pclobates, atnj. from the floorl 

Lifts with both hands a inon8tron.s mass of mud, 

The cloud obscene o'er all the warrior flie.s, 85 
Dishonours his hroten face, and blots his eyes. 

Enrag’d, and wildly sputt'ring, from the shore 
A stone innneuse of size the warrior bore; 

A load for lab’ring earth, whose bulk to raise, 

Asks ten clcgcn’ratc Mice of modern clays : glT" 

Pull to the leg arrives the crushing wound; 

The Prog^ supportlcss, writhes upon the ground. 
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Thus flusird, the ^iftor wars with matchless force, 

Till loud Cvaug’asidcs arrests his course: 

Hoarse croaking threats precede; with fatal speed 95 
Deep through the belly runs the pointed reed, 

Then,, strongly tugg'tl, return'd imbru'd with gore, 
And on the pile his recking- entrails bore. 

The lame Sitophagus, oppress’d with pain, . 

Creeps from the desp’rate dang-ci's of the plain; 100 
And Avherc the ditches rising weeds supply, 

To spread their lowly shades beneath the sky, 

There lurks the silent Mouse reliev’d of heat. 

And, safe iml)ower’d, avoids Iho chance of fate. 

But here Tvosartos, Bliysignathus there, lOS . 

Whirl the dire furle.s of the pointed spear: 

Then where the foot around its ancle plies, 

Troxartes wounds, and Pliyaignathus flies, 

Halts to the pool, a safe retreat to find, 

And ti-ails a dangling- length of leg behind. 110 
The Mouse still urges, still tlip Frog retires, 

And half in anguish of the flight expires; 

Then pious ardour young Prassajus brings, 

Betwixt the fortune of contending kings: 

Lank, harmless Frog! with forces hardly grown, 115 
He darts Ijhe reed in combats not his own. 

Which faintly tinkling on Troxartes’ sliield, 

Hangs at the point, and drops upon the field. 

Now nobly tOAv’ring o’er the rest appears 
A gallant prince that far transcends his years, ISO 
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Pride of his siro, and f^lory of l»is house. 

And move a ]\Iar.s in cojnbat Ihun a Mouse: 

Ills action bold, robust his ample frame, 

And Mcridarpax his resoundiuj; name. 

The warrior, singletl from the lighting erowtl, 125 
Boasts the dire honours of his arms aloud; 


Then strutting near the lake, with looksi-elate} 

Threats all its nations with approaching fate. 

And such his strength, the silver lakes aroundj 
Might roll their waters o’er nupef)plud gronmt- 1 3Q 
But powerful Jove, Avho shews no less his grafo 
To Frogs that perish, than to humat\ race, 

Felt soft compassion rising in his soul. 

And shook his sacred head, that shook the puli’* 

Then thus to all tll^ gazing pow’rs hegati 135 

The sire of gods, and frogs, and mouse, and ’ 
Wh^ seas of blood I view, what worlds of slain? 


Ati',;F^ad;i^amg from a. #y's catppaign I 
How trembling Uikf-s, 

The black-furr’d hero, Meritlarpax, shakes 1 
Unless scntiefav’ring deity descend, 

Soon will, the Frogs’ loquacious empire endv> 
Let dreadful PaUas, wipg’d with pity, fly, i 
And make her legis blaze before his eye ,41 
While Mars, refulgent on his I'attUng car^sj U' 
Aijicests his raging rival of tlie \var. 

ceas’d, reclining with attentive head, 
thus’the glprious god of combats said ; 



as 
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Nor Pallas, .lovol tbouglu Pallas take tlu*. (lelil, 

With all the terrors of her hissiui:^ shield j l/»0 

Nor Mars himsoU*, though Mars iu arniour bright 
Ascend his car, aiid wheel amidst the. light; 

Not these cau drive the desp’rate Mouse alar, 

And change the fortuuc.s of the bleeding war. 

Let all go forth, all hcav’ii iu arms arise ; 155 

Or launch thy own red thunder from the skies: 

Such ardent bolts as flow that wond’rou.s day 
When heaps of Titans mix’d with mountains lay; 

When all the giant-race enormous fell; 

And huge Enceladu.s wui-s hurl'd to hell. 1 (>0 

Twas thus th’ armipotent advia’il the gods, 

Wheu from his throue. Ihe cloud-eompcller nods; 

Deep leugth’uing thunders run from pole to pole, 
Olympus trembles as the thunders roll. 

Then swift he whirls the brandish’d bolt around, 1()5 
And headlong darts it at the distant ground; 

The bolt, discharg’d,* inwrap’cl with lightning flics, 

And rends its flaming passage through the skies: 

Then earth’s inhabitants, the nihblers, shake; 

And Frogs, the dwellers in the waters, quake; 170 
Yet still the Mice advance their dread design, 

And the last danger threats the croaking line; 

Till Jove, that inly mourn’d the loss they bore, 

With strange assistance fill’d the frighted shore. 

Pour’d from the neighb’ring sti-and, deform’d to view, 
They march, a sudden unexpected eiw. 176 
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Strong suits of armour round Ihcir boiUos closi‘, 
Which like thick anvils blunt the force of blows ; 

In wheeling inarches turn’d, obli<iiu: they go ; 

With harpy claws their limbs divide beloiv; ISO 
Fell sheers the passage to their mouth command ; 
From out the flesh tlie bones by nature stand : 

Broad spread their backs their shining shoulders I'isc, 
Unnumber’cl joints distort their lengthen'd thighs, 
With nervous cords their bauds arc firmly brac'd, 1 85 
Their round black cyc-balls in their bf)soin plac’d. 

On eight long feet the ivoiid'rous warriors tread, 

And either end alike supplies a head. 

These to call crabs, mere mortal wits agree; 

But gods have other names for things tlmn wc, 100 
Now, where the jointures from their loins depend, 
The heroes tails with sev’ring grasps they rend. 

Here, short of feet, depriv’d the pow’r to fly; 

There, without hands, upon the field they lie. 

p 

Wrench’d from their lic^ds, and scatter’d all around, 
The bended lances heap the cumber'd ground. 1<)6 
Helpless amazement, fear pursuing fear, 

And mad confusion through their host appear; 

O’er the wild waste with headlong flight they go, 

Or creep conceal’d in vaulted holes below. 200 
But down Olympus, to the western seas. 
Far-shooting Phosbus drove with fainter rays; 

■ And a whole war (so Jove ordain’d) begun. 

Was fought, attcl ceas’d, in one revolving sun. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Minerva’s descent to itiiaca. 

Tbe poem opens wilhin foHp-eight days of the arrival of 
Ulysses in his dominions, lie had noruf remained seven 
years in the island of Calypso, xvhen the gods assembled 
in comicil proposed the met hod of his departure from ihenee, 
and his return to his native comitry. For this purpose it 
is concluded to send Mercury to Calypso, and Pallas im- 
mediately descends to Ithaca. She holds a conference, with 
T'clmachus, in the shape of Mentes lung of the Taphhnis; 
in ’•which she advises him to take a Journey, in (/nest of his 
father Ulysses, to Pylos and Sparta, iciicre Uesfor and 
Mcnelaus yet reigned; that, after having visibly dis- 
played her divinity, disappears. The suitors of Penelope 
make great entertainments, and riot in her palace till 
night. Phemius sings to them the return of the Gre- 
cians, till Penelope puts a stop to the song. Some words 
arise between the suitors and Telemachus, who summons 
the ctnPiutil to meet the day following. 
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BOOK I. 

The niaiij for wisdom’s various arts rcnoAvu'd, 

Long exercis’d in wnoa, oli niii.sc!! rcsoimd; 

Who, when his arms had \vr<jugli(: the; destin'd fall 
Of sacred Troy, and raz’d her heav’n-luiilt wall, 

NOTES. 

We shall jjroceeil in the Haino method through lire conrst* of these 
annotations upon the Odyssey, .as those in llie Iliad; considering Ho- 
mer chiefly as a poet, endeavouring t«} make ins beauties uudevstuod, 
and not to praise without a reason given. It is equally an extreme, 
on the one hand to think Homer has no human defects; and on the 
jjther to dwell so much upon those defects as to depreciate his beau- 
ties. Tlic greater part of critics form a general character, from the 
observation of particular errors, taken in llicir own ohliqtie or im- 
perfect views; which is as unjust, as to make a judgment of the 
beauty of a man’s body from tlic shadow it happens to cast, in such 
or such a position. To convince the icador of this intended impar- 
tiality, we readily allow the Odyssey to be inferior to lire Iliad in 
many respects. It has not that .sublimity of spirit, or that cutlmsiasm 
of poetry; but Uieii it must be allowed, if it be less noble, it is more 
instructive; tlio other abounds with moiT! heroism, this -witli more 
morality. The Iliad gives iis a draught of gods and heroes, of dis- 
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T?()ok 1. 


Wand’ring iVom clinu; to clinu*, oksiTMint stray'd, H 
Tlicir maniit'rH noted, and their slates survey’d. 

cortl, of t'oiilt’iilions, aiul hctius of slaughter; llu- Dilysiey sets lip- 
fore 119 a scene ainre anii.iblc, itie l.iu(lsciii>e,s of natuie; the ple.isnris 
of private life, the iluties ul every station, tlie hospitality of ancient 
times; a less busy, but more, agreeable portrait. The Iliad concludes 
with the ruin, the Odyssey with the happiness of a nation. Horace 
was of die same opinion, as is evident from the epistle to l.ollii).s. 

' Seditione, dolis, scclere, atquc libidine, el ira, 

^ Ilincos inlra nnmw pcccaliir et cxtia, 

lUu'sUH, quid virtns el quid .sapientia possil. 

Utile proposnit nobis exemplar Ulysseni.’ 

V. 1. T//f iiMvfiir tuiuhiiit, ite.] Homer opens this imem with the 
utmost simplicity and modesty; he eoulimuilly grown upon the, 
reader, 

' Non fnumm ex fnlgore, sed ex funio dare, Ineem 
Cogltat, lit Hpeelosa dt liine minieula primiat.’ 

Cieero hays this down as a rule for tlie orator, * I'rlneipia veu'euuda, 
lion clatis iutc.nsa verbis j’ and Horace for the poet, • Nee sic ineipies, 
&c,' He proposes the beginning of the Odyssey as a iiattevn for all 
future poems, and has translated them in his Art of Poetry. 

' Die nilhi, musa, virum, captiu post lenqiora Troj:e, 

Qui mores horainum miillornm vidil, ot iirbus.' 

May I be forgiven the arrogance, if I should oiler .i erilleism upmi 
this trausladou: the suHeiiugs of Ulysses are. tlie suhjiet of the uliole 
Odyssey, and yet Horace has omitted tlie mention of those suH'ei lugs : 
6f woXXa Theic is another word also which Eicnia 

essential, that is, uroXvTpwov, this Is likewise omitted. Por the suf- 
ferings of Ulysses, and the wisdom by which he cxlrieaU'd himseli 
from them, enter into the very design of the poem. But, indeed, in 
another place "he has plainly had regard to all lhe.se eircmuhlanecs. 

' Q.ui domitor Trojoe, mulloruin providus urbes 
Et mores hominum inspexit, lalumque per aiquor 
Dum sibi, dum sociis, reditum paral, aspera inuha 
Pertiilit' — Evist. ad Loll, 
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On stormy sciis uunumlior'il t<tils lu; huiv. 

Safe Avitli Ills frk'iuls to gain his luitiil shore : 

I must also refute a criticism of Rnpiii, who will have it that the wonl 
woXoVfiotir©' includes a character of craft and low cunnin;;, uuwouhy 
of a brave spirit. But Eustatliins admirably vindicatts the poet iii 
this lespectj he shews us lliat no wheie in Ilonur sienifus 

or moralsj and that it implies a man who could .leeommodat.*. 
himself to every condition of lifej one who in the worst estate' had 
still a reserve to free himself from itj it therefore, says he, signifies a 
man that through experience has learned wisdom. I have likewi.se 
the authoiity of Horace for this sense, in the above-cited passage, 

‘ Qui dorailor Trojic, mnllorum providus nrbes.* 

I take providus in this place to signify not only a man who iioird the 
manners of various nations with eare, hnt nlso one who in I'.il.miily 
could foresee methods to extricate hiiiwlf IVom it. And Min ly no- 
thing can he more nnjiisl than what llajiin ohjei Is ag.iiii'd Ulis.i-i, 
in employing his wisdom only in his own pre.serviilioii, while all his 
companions were lost : Homer Jiinisi If sutlieietilly refutes fliii, nhjee- 
tion, and dircetly tells ns, that he employed liis wisdom in llie eare of 
their safety, but that they through tlieir folly defe.iled lii-i wisdiun. 
The woids of Homer, says Knstathius, shew lhal a w'ise man iii gleets 
not his friends in advcisily. lint, .says llapin, wh.it emdd ohlige Ho- 
mer to begin svith so clishonour.ihle an action, iiiul place the greati'St 
weakness of his hero in the very frontispiece of his poem? and invoke 
his muse to sing the man who with diHieulty saved himself, and siure-reil 
his companions to be destroyed > Tliere, had hei'ii some weight in this 
objection, if Ulysses had s.avcd his own, with the hws of their lives 5 
but I cannot see any dishonour in his preserving hinise.lf by wisdom, 
when they destroyed themselves by folly: it was chiefly by stornes 
that they perished; it can be no imputation to his ehaiiioter, not to 
be able to restrain the effects of a tempest: he did all that a wise iimii 
could do, he gave them such admonitions upon every cineigency, that 
if they had pursued them, they had been prciscrved a,s well as Ulysses. 

V. I. For luhdom’s vt/fioiis arts munvn'cl,'] Bo'-su's ohservalioiis in 
relation to this epithet ros^UT'f.off©-’, given to Ulysses, is worth trau- 
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Vain toils! tlu’ir iniiiious Tolly ilarM to iiri‘> 

On hortls dovotoil to the {^jod oT day; 10 

scribing. The: fiihk of ihc Od3'ssoy (says hr) is wholly h)r the con- 
duct iind policy of a state: therefore the qiialily il rcipiircs is wis- 
dom; hut this virtue is of too large an extent for the shupliciiy which 
a jusi and precise character requires; it is therefore jcquisite it should 
be limited. The gieal art of kings is the mystery of dissimulation, 
it is well known, that Lewis the Eleventh, for the instruction .of his 
son, reduced all the Latin language to these words only, viz. ' Qni 
ncseit dissimularo ncscit regnare.’ Il was likewise by this practice 
that Saul began his reign, when he was lirst elected, and as yet full 
of the Spiiit of God. The first thing we read of him in holy writ is, 
lhal * he made as if he did not hear the words wliieh seditious people 
spoke against him. 

This tlien is the eliaraclt r whic'h the, Greek iiorl gives his IMysses 
in the proposition of his poem, he calls him avS/w, wokurf'iir'):' ; to de.- 
iiotfi this pnulont dissinuiliitioti, wliicli disguised him so ijumy ways, 
and put him upon taking so many shapes. 

Without :iiiy l|iing having been mciidoned of (’iree:, who deiaiiicd 
him with her a wliole, year, and who was fumoos for the, iransfor- 
raotions she made of all sorts of persons, the reader iiuds him :il lirst 
with Ctdypso the daughter of wise Atlas, who bore up the vast pillars 
that reached from earth to heaven, and whose knowledge penetrated 
into the deptlis of the unfathoSnable ocean : that is to s:iy, wlio was 
ignorant of nothing in heaven, earth, or sea. And as the first pro- 
duct and principal part of so high, so solid, and so profoniul a know- 
ledge, was to know how to conceal one’s self; this wise nuin called 
his daughter by a name that signified a t secret. Tlie poet tnakos 
his hero) whom he designed for a politician, to sfiiy seven whole 
years with this nymph. She taught him so well, that aftcrw:irds he 
. lost no opportunity of putting her lessons in practice; for he does no- 
tiling without a disguise. At his parting from Ogygia lie is east 
upon the Isle of 'Phaeacia: as kind as his reception was, yet he stays 
till the night Ijeifore he went off, ere he would discover himself. 
Prom thence he goes to Ithaca : the first adventure that happened to 
‘ * Bit iUmdabat u amiii e, Reo, Ub , l. f KoXurnleff, 
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The god vindictive tloom'd them ne\ er mon- 
(Ah nicu iiiildcss'd !) to touch thiU iiatul 'tlmrc. 

him there was with Minerva, tlie moht la'iwlrnt jinwniij, ihf 
as Ulysses was the most iirodent among nu'ii. Slie say*, mi cKpu •'•dy 
in that very passage. Nor did they fail to ilisguUe tlK'iiiM'Ut ■>. Mi" 
verva takes upon her the shape of a shepherd, and Uiyssci hdli lier he 
was obliged to fly from Crete, because lie had murdeietl tlie son ol 
king Idomeneus. The goddess discoveis her.self first, and conmieiids 
him particularly, because these artifices were so easy and natural to 
him, that tliey seemed to be born with him. Afterwards tlie hero 
under the form of a beggar deceives first of all Eumeus, then liia son, 
and last of all his wife and eveiy body else, till he found an opportu- 
nity of punishing his enemies, to whom he discovered not iiimself till 
he killed them, namely, on the la.sl night. After liis diseoveiing 
himself in the palace, lie goes the iioKt day to dceehe ins liillier, ap- 
pearing at first under a borrowed naiucj licliui! lie would (pii* him 
joy of his return. Thus he lakes upon him all nunuu'r of sliapei,, .lud 
dissembles to the very last. Uul tlic po(‘L joins to this ehai.u'.ler a 
valour and a couslaney which lender him iiivineilile in the most 
daiing and desperate adventures. 

V. 3. JF/io, ivhen his arws fuul ’ivrou^fii till' ilfslin'tl full 

Of sacred Troy — — ] 

Whence is it that Ulyssas is said to luive overthrown 'I'roy ? and 
not Acliilies, who was of more rcmaikalile roiinige tliaii Ulysses? 
Eustathius tells us, that the destiuelion of Troy ought to be ascribed 
chiefly to Ulysses, as he not only took away llie ralladium, but was 
Ihe inventor of the stratagem of the wooilcn liorsci, by which that 
city was conquered. Virgil, iu his .second book of the AOncis, gives 
us a noble description of its destruction, by wliicli we And that Ulysses 
was not only tlie contriver of its ruin, but bore, a great share in the 
actions of the night in which that city was overtunied. 

V. 9 . Vain toils! theh impious folly, Src.] By this single, trait 
Homer marks an essential difference between tlie Iliad and tlie 
Odysseyj namely, that in the former poem the people perished by 
the folly of their kings ; 

' Quicquid dclinint reges, plcctuntur Achivi.’ 
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Oil snat-fh soiiw portion «)f those nets from late, 
Celestial muse! and to our world relate. 

Now at their native realms the (1 reeks arrii'd ; 1,» 

All who the ivars of ten louj^ j'oars surviv'd, 

In this, thr people jirrisli by their own flilly, while their prince 
omits nothing to procure their felicity. A plain re.ison why the 
Odyssey is nioie calculated for the people, than the Iliad, Dacihu. 

V. 13. Oh snatch some portion of these acts J'lont fate.’] It m.iy be 
asked why the poet invokes the muse to recount only part of the suf- 
ferings of Ulysses? and w'hy tho.se w'ords, ' To us also,' arc in.scitcd? 
To the lirst it may lie answered, that an heroic liocin dw'clls ehiclly 
upon incidents of importance, and passes over every thing Ihtit docs 
not contribule. to raise our idea of the lu;ro, or tho main desij',n ol tlic 
poem. To the other I'lnslathius aiiHWers sev<nMl ways: either, says 
ho, the. word xai is (o he taken a.s tut expletive, as it is in a thons.nid 
places in Ilmuerj or il incuiw tlial this is .t suhjeet so etnisideralde, 
that It will bo a theme, to many poclst or that being a true history it 
had .spread over many nalioiis of the world, and lh;il Ihuoi'r himself 
received the story of the, poem from h'-gyplj and then the meaning 
will be, ‘ Sing, oh nm.se, to the Greek.s as well as to other nations, 
the sufferings of Ulysses.' I .should prefer the. fust a : Iwing the most 
natural: the rest seem forced, mid couseipiently improper for the 
opening of a poem, where the«iiUnost plainness is neeessaiyj espe- 
cially, if we consider that Ulysses was a Grecuin, and it la not pro- 
bable that the Grecians should be the least acquainted with the story, 
or the latest to celebrate the actions, of a Grecian. 

V. 1,5. JVinv at their vativc realua the Grech arriv'il,"] It is neces- 
sary for the better understanding of tlie poem, to fix the, period of 
time fium which it takes its b^inuing: Homer, as Eustathius ob- 
serves, does not begin with the wanderings of Ulysscsj he steps at 
once into the latter end of liis action.s, and leaves the preceding story 
to be told by way of narration. Thus in his Iliad, he dates his poem 
from the ^ngjer,.jjf Acliilles, which happened almost at the conclusion 
of the Tvojin war. From hence Horace drew his observation in his 
AttePoe^, 
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Ami scap'd the perils ol' llu* gully luaiii. 

Ulysses, sole of all the victor train, 

All exile from his dear paternal coast, 

Deplor’d his absent queen, and empire lo^t, tlO 
Calypso ill her eaves constrain'd his stay 
With sweet, reluctant, amorous delay : 

In vain— for now the circling j'cars disclose 
The day predestin’d to reward his woes. 

At length his Ithaca is giv’n by fivtc, 25 

Where yet new labours his arrival wait ; 

' Semper act eventuin fislinal : cl in mciliiis res 
Nou st'cns <10 noliis, aiidiloicm rii])il.’ 

There ni'c but forly-cifdil days rioiii Ihe ilcparliiic i>l' Uly‘.w"s I’linn 
Calypso, to his iliscovciy in Idiacaj ho h.ul liccii one year widi t hrcc, 
and seven with Calypso, when ihc gods dispatched Mercury lo IhiU 
goddess; I'roin which point of lime wc arc lo dale the. Oilysscy, 

This observation gives a mason why llu^ poci invokes ilic must' to 
recount the wanderings of this licro in part oiily; for tllysscs, as ap- 
pears from the beginning of tlie ninth book, alter he kd't tiie shores 
of Troy, was driven to Isinaitis of the (Jieonians. An historian must 
have begun from tlic fail of Troy, and mkilecl iiis wanderings M'itli 
truth and order; for history is chiclly for iiistrnetioii : hut a poet 
takes another method, and disposes every eireumstaner! arbitrarily; 
he chooses or rejects, as suits best with his principal design, and in 
such a manner as to give at once delight, and instruction, 

V. 21. Ca/ypo in her caves constrain’, I his Hay.'] To the vtanark 
before cited of Bossu, upon llie alxidc of Ulysses with Caly'pso, may 
be added tliis of the abbe Fraguicr: tliat his residing seven years in 
the caves of Calypso (the goddess of secrecy) may only mean lliat lie 
remained so long hid from the knowledge and Inquiry of all men ; or 
that whatever befel him in all Uiat time, was lost to history, or made 
no part in the poem, 
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At leugtli thoir fiigr tlic (loslilc powVs roslruin, 

All but the ruthless luoiuivcli ol' the nuiiu. 

But now' the god, remote, a heav’iily guest, 

111 Ethiopia grac'd tlic genial least, 30 

(A race tliviclecl, whom wdth sloping rays 
The rising and deseeiuling sun surveys) 

V. 38. Jtll hut the ruthless Monarch of the /««/«.] It may ?jc asked 
why Neptune is tliius eniaged against Ulysses? I[omer himself tells 
us, because that hero had pul out the eye of his sou Cyclops, liut if 
we take Neptune by way tif allegory for the orean, the, passage im- 
plies, that the suUciings of Ulysses were, ehietly by sea; and Ihere- 
Ibre pnetiy, which atlcls a griimhair to the uifiiiicsl ciii'uinsiaiuT, in- 
troduces the gf)d of it as his gmitest tniciuy. IhrsTATiiius. 

V. 30. In Kihiojiia, &e.‘] Strabo iu his lirst book tUTiters his opi- 
nion, that * (he aneiuut Greduus inelmled all those peo{ile wlio lived 
■upon the southern oeoan, from east tet west, in the geiieiMl name of 
lithiopian.s, and (hat it was not eoiifiued to those oi\ly who lay south 
of Egypt.’ I’Uilemy says, ‘ that under the zodiae, from east to west, 
inhabit the Ethiopians, black of colour.' And elsewhere the s.nne 
geographer divides Ethiopia into the cnistern and the western. I'liese 
eastern and western Ethiopians were separated hy tlie Arahiau or 
Egyptian gulf; which though never raeuUonrd by llomer, as Aris- 
tarchus remarked, ye.t it is not probable (.says Strabo) IhtU he should 
be ignorant of it, it being but a thousand .stadia di.slaut from the Me- 
diterranean, when he knew the Egyptian Thebes, which was four 
times as far off. Sthab. Plin. Svondan. 

I will not repeat what was observed upon the gods being gone to 
the Ethiopians, in the first book of the Iliad; it is s'ullicient in general 
to observe, that the Ethiopians were a people very religious towards 
the gods, and that they held a pompous feast twelve days annually to 
■their honour j and in particular, that the poet very judiciously makes 
. .,;«se of this solemnity to remove Neptune out of the ■way, who was 
ftife enemy of Ulysses, tliat he may with the greater security bring off 
his hero froth Calypso’s Island. 'Eustathius. 
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There on the worUl’s cxlremfst 
With hecatombs and pniy'r in pomp prcl«‘rr d, 

Distant he lay: while in the hrij*'!!! uhodes S5 

Of high Olympus, Jove conven’d the goils: 

Th’ ass'embly thus the sire supreme addresi, 

Egysthus’ fate revolving in his l)reiist, 

Whom young Ore.stes to the tlrcary coast 

Of Pluto sent, a blood-polluted ghost. 40 

Perveree mankind ! whose wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on absolute decree; 

All to the dooming gods their guilt translate, 

And follies arc miscall'd the criines ol’ fate. 

When to his lust Egy.stliu.s gave tlie rein, 

Did fate, or wo, th’ aduit.'n)us act const rain? 

V. 41. ytt/i/Vw'j Till- solfuiiiily uiid Hcnli'iititiusnesH tif 

this speech is taken luaice of by Kiisl.'ilhiiw; and siirdy poeliy must 
be highly valuable, when it delivers sueli excellent instrnetionH. ft 
cont.nined llie whole of religion among the aneienlH! and in.ule phi- 
losophy more agreeable, nus pass.igt‘ is an instaneii ot il, a passage, 
wortliyof a Christian i it «lic\v.s us (hdl (lie .Supremo being is sove- 
reignly goodj that he rCAvauls the jnsl, and punishes (he unjust j and 
that the folly of man, aticl not the dceicc of heavtai, i.s the eausc of 
hilman calamity. 

V. 45. Egysi/m ] It is dilBeult to lind a reason why, in the ori- 
ginal, Jupiter should give such an hotiournblo appellation to Egy.stluis, 
as app.ftv©', unblamable, who had dishonoured the bed of Aga- 
memnon, and taken his life aw.ayj especially in tli.al very instant 
when he condemns tlie fact with so great scjlcmuity : Eustathius say.s, 
that Homer, an enemy to cen.sure and invective, introduces tli.it god 
as having respect only to his good qualities, and commending him for 
Ijis general character; and adds that it had been an indecency in the 
poet to have given countentmee to tliat base custom by the authority 
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Did laU’, or m*, mIu-ii j'-ivvit Au-idfs dy'd, 

Urge the liold traitor to the irgii-iilc? 

ilermos I scut, while yet. his soul remain'd 

Sincere from rovd hlood, and faith protaird; ^0 

of Jiipltt-T. D.ic’ii'r J.s not s.itislU‘d will) tliK I'lMsoii, aiul Ifllt us that 
limner gives Egysthus this title, to viiiUicalv Jupiter Irmn the impu- 
tation of I1I.S eriiiies • he gives us to uiuleistantl tliat he.iven nol the 
cau.se of mari’.s failings ; that he is by crcnliou able to ael sirtnoudy, 
and that it is theougli his own nuscondnet tltal he det iates into evilj 
and therefore the nieaniiig is this : ‘ Jupiter 1 .tiling to uiiiid Egyslhas, 
that Egysthvts whom Ite had created wvsst and vittvnms, and nv.'ile 
e.spablo to .‘‘iistain lliiil eliaraeter.' /\inl this .igiei ". ailinirahly nilli 
the bi'ginning of the speech of Jupiter, wlio thert' siniln.tles lus imn 
diviuily. 

lint if llil.s Khonld seem too reliiied, il in.iy he Millit ieiil to l.ife 
the word in that good sense, wivieh h’gystlttts mie,ht httse desi i'\ed lor 
many good tptnlilies! thus Achilles is e.illul (he swifi ol' fool, rveii 
when ite slamls, or sleeps 5 the first heiitg Itts genet', tl eliai.teliv. It 
nitty he fiirlher coiifinnod by a pa.s'..ige someiliiiig reseiiiltling it in 
the holy Soripturiis: the Kgyptljiii midwives nere giiilly ol .1 lie to 
rhavaoh, and yet God pardons it, and blesses lliein: he hh'sscs them 
not because they lied, but liecau.se they prc,-.t:r\etl the eliildun of the 
Israelites, • 

V. 49. Hemes T sent, &c.] It would be endless to observe e\ cry 
moral passage in the Odyssty, the whole of it being but one lesson of 
morality But surely it must bo a pleasure to the le.-ider to leafn 
ss'hat notions the ancients had of a deity, from llio oldest hook ex-ltiut, 
except the book of Mo'-es. 

Jupiter here declares that he never fails to w.nni niankliid from 
evil, and that he had sent Meratry for this purpose to Kgyslhus. It 
may be asked what is this Mercury whom Jupiter sends? It i.s the 
light of nature, which heaven implants in the brea.st of every man : 
and which, as Cicero says, is not only moic ancient than the world, 
but coeval with the Master of the world himself. He writes to this 
efG;cti ' There was from the beginning such a thing a,s reason, a 
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To warn tlio wretch, that young Oreslcsj grown 
To manly years, should rc-assert the llirone. 

Yet iinpoteiit of mind, and uneontroU'd, 

He plung'd into the gulf which heav’n foretold. 

Here paus’d the god; and pensive thus replies 55 
Minerva, graceful with her azui’c C}'es, 

O thou,! from whom the M'liolc creation springs, 

The source of pow’r on earth deriv'd to kings ! 

direct emanation fumi nature itself, whiili prompted to good, and 
averted from evil. A reason which did not llict\ become ti law, wlieii 
it was first reduced to writing, lull w'as so even from tlu! inonienl it 
existed, and it cxistctl from »ver, «if an i'<iual d.ile with (he ilivim* 
inUslligeucc! it is the true and priinordi.il law, pioper lo eniimwml 
and to forbid, it is the reason of the greal Jiipilei.’ 

Tliat reason of the Supreme heing, is iiere ealled Mereinyi that 

reason llowing from (>od, wltii’h is eonsUmtly dictating to (be most 

eorrupled hearts, * this is good,’ <tr * this is tnnl,’ Hence arose an .m- 

cienl proverb, recorded by Simplicius, ‘ Ue.ison is a Mercury lo all 

men.’ Epictetus [lib. iii, Arrian.] says, ‘ Apollo knew that t.aius 

would not obey his oracle. Apollo ncvertlieless did not luigleet to 

prophesy to Lalus those evils that ihrcNUened him. The g«)odnes.s of 

the divinity never fails to advertise mankind 5 that source of truth is 

ever open and free : but men are ever iuercclulous, disobccllciil, and 

rebellious.’ Dacieb. 

■% 

V. 57. Minerva's t/ew//,] It may be a sited what relation Ulysses 
has to Egysthus, that tlie mention of the one sliould immediately 
give occasion for the remembranre of the other? And it may appear 
unnatural in the poet to give rise to his poem by so unexpected a 
transition from Egysthus to Uly.sves. Eustathius vindicates Homer, 
by shewing that it is not only beautiful but natural, to take rise from 
what offers itself to our immediate observation. What can be more 
natural, when Jupiter is relating how he punishes the wicked, tliau 
for Wisdom or Minerva to suggest, that the good ought to be re- 
warded? There is no forced introduction, no artful preparation | 
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His doatk aviis oiiir.il to the diretiil deetl ; 

So may the iiuiu of blood be doom'd to bleed ! Go 
But grief and ra^c alternate tvoiiiul my breast 
For bravo Ulysses, still by fate opprest. 

Amidst an isle, around whose rcjeky shore 
The forests murmur, anti the surges roar, 

The blameless hero from his Avish’d-for home » 65 

A goddess guards iir her enchanted dome. 

(Atlas her sire, to whose far-piercing eye 
The tronders of the deep expaiitlcd lie; 

but the whole arises from the accasion, which is a gical hcaiity, 
Eustathius. 

V*(5a. Amuht ankle, tkc.1 TUw.was, accoviUui!; to trnv history, 
such an island of Calypso, of which .Stnil)«> writes j that vSolon gives 
an ncoovmt, of the ishuul Atlantis hordcring tipon Egyi't, auil that Ijc 
went thither to make iiupiiry, anti htnrnctl tlial an island was once 
there, but by time was vanishotl. EusTATiturs. 

V. 07 . Ailas hr sire, to whose far-pieremg eye 

The tvosniers of the. deef expatuled He ; 

TK eternal columns which on earth he rears 

r 

End in the starsy vault, and jprof the .t/Z/ewf.] 

Atlas is here said to understand all ihc depths of the sea : hut the epi- 
thet applied to him, has two difl'erent sigiiilications, .It 

implies eillier, ‘ one whose Ihonghls arc full of terriblo and dismal 
things, or one who has infinite and unbounded views,’ and it is 
doubtful which of them Homer means. To reconcile Iwth, may we 
not tliink our author had heard something of Uic ancient tradition 
which makes Atlas the same person with Enoch, and represents him 
as a great astronomer, who prophesied of the universal deluge, and 
exhorted mankind to repentance? Therefore he named his son Me- 
thuselah, to shew that after his death the waters sliould overspread 
the face of tlie earth. His continual lamentations on this occasion 
^caused him to be called the weeperj for the world is always an enemy 
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Tir cteniiil columns which on ciirlh lu; icnis 

End in the stany vault, and prop the sj)hcrc.s. ) 70 

] 33 r his fair daughter is the chief conliu'd, 

Who soothes to dear delight his anxious mind : 
Successless all her soft caresses prove, 

To banish from his breast his country’s love ; 

To see the smoke from his lov’d palace rise, 75 

While the dear isle in distant prospect lies. 

With what contentment could he close his e_ycs? 

to melancholy predictions. Tliiw Ilonior upon the eredlt of this tra- 
dition might very well call Atlas, ‘ one whos<! thoughts ran ui)tm dis- 
mal things,’ or * one whose view-s and cares were vastly ('stiinded.’ 

1 insist no o(hcrwls(Mipou this, hut us a ciuijet’lurc( yet it is fur- 
ther strengthened hy wltat follows in tin* uc\t llius: ' 'I'liat Atlas 
sustains those eoluniiis, whieh iK'iug fixed upon tlie earth support the. 
heavens.' This is generally intciproted of his great skill iu astro- 
nomyand geography. Hut may not (ho reason he more part u'ular? 
Since Atlas or I'lnoeh had prophesied of the. deluge, and since that 
prediction was looked upon .as the eflcel of his skill iu uslrt)uomyj 
might it not be said lie. knew ih« abysses of the sea, and .sustained the 
pillars of heaven, to express that lie knww how tlie. fcnuitaiiis of the 
deep, and tlie waters above the heavens, should unite to drown the 
earth ? 

As to the image of the pillars of heaven, it is frequent in the 
sacred books, and used to express the height of vast mountains. 
(Pindar calls iEtna the apaviav xiova .•) and there might probably be 
something more particular that furnished Homer witli this ideaj I 
mean the pillars of Hercules, well knovra in his time, and neighbour- 
ing to the mountain he describes. Dacieh. 

See the description of this mountain in the fourtli book of Virgil, 
where tlie same image is preserved witliout any hint of allegory: as 
indeed it is no more than a poetical manner of expressing the great 
height and extensive prospect of the mountain. . 

V. 75. To see the sfmJte from Ids lov'd palace me.] There is an 
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And Avill Oinni()ott'iu‘i‘ lu-ufleti to savt: 

The. sullt"riiig virtue ol‘ the \rif.e mul hrave? 

Mmt he, 'whose altars on the l*hr\ gian slrove 80 
With fre(}ucnt rites, aiul pure, a^•ow'tl thy pow'r, 
lie doom’d the -worst of human ills to ])ro\ e, 

Unbless’d, abandon'd to the wrath of Jove? 

Daughter ! what words have pass'll thy lips uuv'cigh'd? 
(Reply’d the thuiuVrer to the Jiiartial nuiicl) 85 


agrceiililo Iciulcnic.'Hi in tliis iiingo, and niitliini' t;an iicltcr |)ainl llic 
ardrut desire a man naUirally lias to ic.view Ins naliie eiinnlry af'tei a 
long absence. Tliis U still sdonger limn ilial wliicli (bi-eio estoW in 
several places of Ids worlis, (hat Ul)'.sses prelt ired the hi}','hl oC Iihaea 
to lilt! irninortality prolVeivd hiin by (’alypsu. lit* licii* desires In 
purchase, al the price of his life, (he pleasnie, not of reUiriiinj'' lo 
Ills country, InU cvoi of seeing !il a distaiieo ilie very simiKe of il. 
Dacu..k. 

There arc some things dispersed in iliis .speeeli of Piill.iH, whieli I 
shall lay together} as tlinl Minerva makes it an aggravation to the 
calamity of Ulysses, to be detained by a gotldess tliat loves him j lluit 
he is euciosed in an island j and she adds, round which the. .sens tlowj 
as if tliat was not common 'o all islauvls; bul these expressions arc 
used to shew the impossibility of Uic e.seape of Ulyssiis, without llie 
interposition of Jupiter. 

In the conolusion she observes, that lilysses never neglected to 
sacrifice before Troy : tills is said to shew the great piety of Uly.sses, 
■who not only paid his sacrifices in Ithaca, wlicro he abounded in 
riches, but amongst strangers in an enemy’s eountry, where there 
might he a scarcity of offerings. Eustathius. 

V. 84. Daughter f luhat ’words, &c.] This verse is frequently re- 
peated both in the Iliad and the Odyssey) it has lu've a particular 
energy. Jupiter reproves Minerva for supposing he could ever be 
unmindful of an hero so pious as Ulysse.s. It is spoken with vehe- 
mence) an instance, says Eustatliius, that it is not only equitable. 
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Deem not unjustly l)y niy doom oihhtsV 
Of human race tlic wisest and tlic best. 

Neptune, by pray'r repentant rarely won, 

Afllicts the chief, t' avenge his giant son, 
Whose’A'isual orb Ulysses robb’d of light; 90 

Great Polypheme, of moi-c than mortal might ! 

Him young Thobsa bore (the bright- increase 
Of Phorcys, dreaded in the sounds and seas:) 

Whom Neptune cy’d with bloom of beauty blest. 

And in his cave the yielcliiig nymph comprest. 95 
For this, the god constrains the Greek tf) roam, 

A hopeless exile from bis native home, 

From death alone exempt— but cease, to mourn; 

Let all combine t’ aehieve his wish’d return ; 

Neptune aton’d, his wrath shall now rel’rain, lOO 
Or thwart the synod of the gods in vain. 

Father aird king adoi^’d ! Minerva ery’d, 

Since all who in th’ Olympian bow’r reside 

but an attribute of divinity, for rulers to remember tho.se who seive 
them faithfully. 

'V. 89. T’ avenge his giant son.'] It is artful in the poet to tell the 
reader the occasion of the sufferings of Ulysses in the opening of the 
poem; it is a justice due to his character, .to shew that his rai.sfortunes 
are not the consequence of his crimes, but the effect of Neptune’s . 
anger. 

It is observable, that Homer does not stop to explain how 
Ulysses put out the eye of the Cyclops : be hastens forward into 
the middle of his poem, and leaves that for the future narration of 
Ulysses. 

VOL. I, C 
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Now make the wauerring- Greek their public care, 

Let Hermes to tli’ * Atlantic isle repair; 105 

Bid liim, arriv’d in bright Calypso's court, 

The sanction of th’ assembled pow’rs report: 

That wise Ulysses to his native land 

Must speed, obedient to their high command. 

Meantime Telemacluis, the blooming- heir 110 

r 

Of sea-girt Ithaca, demands my care ; 

V, 1 10. Meanthue Telmaclius demands ny can, fee,] Riipin 

has raised several objections against tliis piece of eonducl in Homer : 
he tells us that the action of tlib Odyssey is imperfect, that it begins 
■with the voyages of Teleiuaelms, and ends willi those of Ulysses: 
that the four lirst hooks arc all concn-uhig Tcleniaelms: lliiil his voy- 
age bears uo proportion to that of’ Ulysses*, that, it eonlrihutes tm- 
thlng to his return, ■which is brought ahoul' by Jupiter, and the 
assistance of lire Plircacians: that this gave occasion to Ikini in his' 
Academical Discourses to assert, Uiat tlw Fable of iho Odyssey is 
double : tliat the four first books of it aio neither episode, nor pai I of 
an action, nor have any connexion with the rest of the work. 

I am of opinion, that these objecUon.s are. made with too great 
severity; the destniction of the suitors is the chief hinge upon which 
the poem turns, as it contriSutes chiefly to the rc-citablishmcnt of 
Ulysses in his country and regality; and whatever contributes to this 
end, contributes to tlie principal action, and is of a piece with tlic 
rest of the poem: and that this voyage does so is evident, in ihal it 
gives a defeat to the suitors, and controuls their insolence j it pre- 
serves Ulysses’s throne and bod inviolate, in that it gives Telcmaclius 
courage to resist tlieir attempts; it sets his clj^racter in a fair point of 
light, who is the second personage of the poem, and is to have a 
great share in the future actions of it, 

Eustatliius judiciously observes, that Homer here prepares the way 
for the defeat of the suitors, the chief design of his poem; and lays tlic 


* Ogygia. 
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Tis iiniic, to toriu his impviu'tisM yoiirs, 

In sago dobatos; surrounded with Jiis poors, 

To save the state’, and timely to restrain 
The hold intrusion ol' the suitor-train; 115 

Who crowd his palace, and M'ith lawless pOAr'r 
His herds and flocks in feastful rites devour. 

To distant Sparta, and the spacious waste 
Of sandy Pyle, the royal youth shall hasten. 

ground-work of probalillily on which he inlciuls to build his poem, 
and reconcile it to tlic rules of credibility. 

If it be iihkccl for wluit cud Ibis voyage of 'rdciuaelius is ituulc} 
the answer is, to iiupure aft('r t/lys'M’s: so tlinl wluilevc'r episodes are 
interwoven, Ulysses Is still in viewj and whatever 'J’eleniaelms nets, 
is undertaken solely \ipon his !ie<siunt i and consecinently, whate.ver is 
acted, oontrilnites to tlie priiH'.i[»al design, the resloriilion of Ulysses. 
So that llie table is entire, ittui the aetion not doulde. 

It is to be renM'iutien'd also, tliat the snft'erings of T/ly.sse 3 are the 
subject of the poei\ij bis personni calamities arcs not only intended, 
but his domestic mistbrtunosi ami by this conduct Homer sliews us 
the extent of his misforlnncs : hi.s queen is .attempted, his thionc 
threatened, and his wealth consmnod qi riot 5 lllysscs sufler.s in Te- 
lemachus, and in every circnmstaucc of life is unhappy. 

V. 113. ’T« mine, to form Us green, unpriirih'tl years, 8 rc.] ‘In 
this the poet draws the, outlines of what he is to till up in the four 
subsequent books: and nothing can give us a greater idea of his uu- 
bouuded invention, than his building upon so plain a foundation such 
a noble superstracture : he entertains us with variety of episodes, his- 
torical relations, and numnrra of those anciont times: it must be 
confessed, that the cliaracters in the Odyssey, and the number of the 
chief actors, arc but few j and yet the poet never tires: he varies and 
diversifies the story so happily, that he is continually opening new 
scenes to engage our attention. He resembles his own Proteus, he la 
capable of all shapes, yet in all shapes the same deity. 
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There, warm with hlial h»vo, the e:iuse iiKiuiro 120 
That Iroiu his realm retards his godlike sire: 

Deliv’riiig early to the voice of lame 
The promise of a great, immortal name. 

She said : the sandals of celestial mould 
Fledg’d with ambrosial plumes, and rich with gold, 125 
Surround her feet: with these sublime she sails 
Th’ aerial space, and mounts the winged gales : 

O’er earth and ocean wide prepar’d to soar. 

Her dreaded arm a beamy jav’lin bore, 12.') 

V, 118 , To tlUtani l^partit, anil the sfiH'tous vaste 
Of saiidy Tyk ] 

Rnpin is vi'iy severe upon this eontUiot. When 'XVltimnehus, says 
he, is to search for his lather in Uve courts of Greece, he. cannot make 
the least progre».s without Mincrvti j it is she who inspiivs his llioiighr.s, 
and assists in the. execution. ConUl not l\{)nouv, duty, cir nature, 
have moved his heart towards an absent hither? TIjc maeliinc, adds 
he, has not the least appearance of probability, inasmuch as the, god- 
dess conducts him to every place, except only where Ulysses resides j 
of which she ought by no mdans to be ignorant, upon llie account of 
her divinity. 

But surely nothing can be more natural, than for a son, in order 
to gain intelligence of an absent fatlier, to inquire in tliose places, 
and of those persons, where and from whom he is most likely to have 
information. Such is tlie conduct of Telemachus : and poetry, wliich 
delights in the wonderful, because tliis conduct agrees with wisdom, 
asci'ihes it to Minerva the goddess of it. No doubt but Minerva 
knew where Ulysses resided: but men must act as men; such an im- 
mediate interposition as Rapin requires, had stopped at once the 
fountain of tlie poet’s invention. If what a poet invents bo natural, 
it is jnstifiablej and he may give the rein to Ins imagination, if he 
resti-ain it from running into extravagance and wildness. 
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Poncl’rous and vast; ^vhich, when Ium' fury burns. 
Proud tyrants humbles, and wliole iiosts o'er! urns. 
Froiii high Olympus prone her flight she beads, 

And in the realm of Ithaca descciuls. 

Her llueaments divine, the grave disguise 
Of Mentes’ form conceal'd from human eyes: 135 

(Mentis, the monarch of the Taphian land) 

A glitt’ring spear Avav’d awful in her hand. 

Thei'C in the portal plac’d, the heav'n-horn maid 
Enormous riot and misrule survey’d. 

V, 136', Menles, tht nf the 'Vnph'nm hind^ We are taltl 

by tnulitiou, tlmt Hoiucr wiri sti setiMihle nl dial lo ilii liti- 

Hour 1(1 his iiarramliir fneiid*!, lie iuniiortarKicil itliclr iiamiN in liis 
poems, In the Iliiul ho has Khown liia {'ratilude lo 'ryehiii',: ami in 
the OdysNoy, to Montes, I’hemiua, ami Mentor. Tliis Mi'ineii was a 
famou.s niereluuil of die. isle of I,cucacl(‘, who received IJomer at 
Smyrna, and made, him Ida companion in all his voyaj'OH. It h lo 
this Mentes we owe the. two poems of Homer j for the poet in all pro- 
bability had never wrote them wilhoul tliosn lights and iutlirmatmns 
he received, and the discovedes he was cnalilcd to make, by lliohe 
travels. Homer i.s not contented to give his name to die kings of the 
Taphians, but feigns also that the goddess of wisdinu cliosc to appear 
in his shape prefcralily lo that ot all the king.s who weie nearer neigh- 
bours lo Itliaca. liustalliius thinks there might have been a real king 
of Taphos of this name, who was a friend to Ulysse.s. I'his may pos- 
sibly be; but I would choose to adhere rather to the old tradition, as 
it does honour to frieudslup. Dacikk. 

V. 130. ISamrmnus riot ami nmnt/e,'] This is the first appearance 
of the suitors; and the poet has drawn their pictures iu such colours 
as ate agreeable to their characters through the whole poem. They 
are, as Horace expresses it, 

' — . — — Fruges consuraci'e nati, 

Spousi Penelopes, Ncbulones’ - — . 
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()i\ li'ulcs of hooves, hoforo the pahiei* ^i','ato, 140 

(Sutl spoils of luxury) iho. suit<n‘s sat. 

AVith rival art, and ardour in lln'ir mien, 

At cdiess they vie, to captivate the (piceii ; 

Divining of tlicir loves. Attending- nigh, 

A menial train the flowing bowl supply : 145 

Others, apart, the spacious hall prepare. 

And form the costly feast with busy care. 

The poet gives a line contrast hetweeu them aiul Tciemaclms j he en- 
tertnlus liimseif with his own thoughts, weiglis tlic sum of tilings, 
and beliohlH with a virtuous sorrow the ilistivdtTS of llie suitors s he 
appears (iiico Ulysses among hia Inuislormed oompuninas in llie tenth 
hook) a wise man among brutes. 

V. 1'13. efim thy vk, fo cap'miti' ih' tiuiem 
.Dhiiihig ()/ t/teir /uves, *— ] 

There are great disputes what this gnm<i was at which the suitors 
played. Athcnieus rclatCH it from Apian tlie grammarian, who had 
it from Cteson a native of Ithaca, tluit tho sport was in this ni.mner. 
The number of the suitors being one hundred and eiglu, they eiinally 
divided their men or balls) that is to say, fifty four on each sidej 
these were placed on the board opposite to each other. Bi'tween the. 
two sides was a vacant space, in tho midst of which was the niijin 
mark, or queen, the poiitt which all were to aim at. They took 
tlieir turns by lot j he who took or displaced tliat mark, got his own 
in its place) and if by a second man he again took it, without 
touching any of the others, ho won llie game) and it passed as an 
omen of obtaining his mistress. This principal mark, or queen, was 
called by whatever name the gamesters pleased) and the suitors gave 
it the name of Penelope. 

It is said that this game was invented by Palamedes during tbe 
siege of Troy, [SornociEs in Paeam,] Evstatiiius, SroNDA-r 
NV8, Daoiss., 
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There Young Telemiichus, his l)l()oniy tiiee 
GloM'ing eelestiiil sw'ecl, with godlike graeo 
Amid the oil ele .shines: but hope and fear 150 

(Painful A’icissitiulc !) his bosom tear. 

Now imag'd in his mind, be .secs restor'd 
In peace and joy, the people’s rightful lord; 

The pYOiid oppressors fly the vcngcfid sword. 

While his fond soul these fancied triuinplis swelfd ; 155 
The stranger guest, the royal youth beheld : 

Griev'd that a visitant .so long should wait 
Unmarls.’<l, unhonour'd, at a inm\areh’s gate; 

Instant lu; ilew with hospitable haste, 

And the. now iViend with eourttious air embrac’d. IfiO 
Stranger! nlnufer thou art, .seeairely rest, 

Ailiane.'d in my faith, a friendly giusst: 

Approach tlu; dome, the .social hant[uet share, 

And then the puriio.se f)f thy soul declare. 

Thus alliihlc aud mild, the prince prcccdc.s, 165 
And to the dome th’ unknown cclc.stial leads. 

The spear receiving from her hand, he plac’d 
Against a column, fair with sculpture grac’d ; 

V, 157 , Griev'd that a visitant so long should •wait.'} The reader 
will lose much of the pleasure of this poeoi, if he reads it without 
the reflection, that he perases one of the most ancient books in the 
world : it .sets before him persons, places, and actions, that existed 
, three thousand years ago. Here we have an instance of lire humanity 
of those early ages : Telemachus pays a reverence to this stranger, 
only because he is a stranger} he attends him in person, and wel- 
comes him with all the openness of ancient hospitality. 
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Wlici'c so.cmly in iieiu'clul onlor stood 

Ulysses’ iinns, now long disus’d to blood, UO 

He led the goildcss to ll\e sov’rcigu scat, 

Her Icct supported with a stool of state; 

(A purple carpet spread the pavement wide) 

Then drew his scat, familiar, to her side ; 

Far from the suitor-train, a brutal crowd, . 175 
With insolence, and wine, elate and loud: 

Where the free guest, unnoted, might relate, 

If haply conscious, of his father’s fate. 

The golclcn ew'r a inaid obsc(puoii.s brings, 
lloplenislv’d from the cool, translucent springs; 180 
With copious water the bright vase supplie.s 
A silver lavev, of capacious .size; 

They wash. 'rUc tables in fair orilci' 8)>mul, 

They heap the glitt’riug canisters M'ith bread: 

Viands of various kinds allure the taste, 185 

Of choicest sort and savour, rich repast ! 

V. 185, ike. T/ie feast tics crib' d,"] There is nothing that has tlravm 
more ridicnle upon Homer than the frequent iicsiTipti«)ns of his en- 
tertainments : it has been judged, tliat he was more than ordinarily 
delighted with them, since he omits no opportunity to describe them; 
nay his temperance has not been unsuspected, according to that verse 
of Horace, 

' Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus Homerns.' 

But we must not condemn without stronger evidence ! a man may 
commend a sumptuous entorlaintnent, or good wines, widtout being 
either a drunkard or a glutton. But since fhero are so rtfilhy enter- 
tainments described in the poem, it may not he improper to give this 
some explanation. 
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Delicious wines th' :ilteiwling hcnild luoiight; 

The gold gave lustre to the imr|>le draught. 

Lui*'d with the, vapour of the iVagraut least, 

In rush’d the suitors with voracious haste: I90 

Marshall'd in order due, to each a sew'r 
Presents, to bathe his hands, a radiant ew’r. 
Luxinuous then they feast. Observant round 
Gay stripling youths the brimming g'oblcts crown’d. 
The rage of hunger quell’d, they all advance, 1()5 
And form to measur’d airs the mazy dance : 

They wash lu'foro llic fraslj perhaps, says Huslatliius, because 
tlicy always, a( iho least, uiatlc lihalitHis In Ihc jfixls. Tlic cAver was 
of gokl, lh<! vcNscl triMii wIjcik'o llm walcr was poured of silver, and 
the cups (Hit (if which they draiiK. were tif gold. 

A damsel aileiuls Meiitcs, Iml heralds wait upon iht' suitors: Fai- 
stalhius (iliserves a dcceiiey in this eoiidncl} llio suil(ii'.s were lewd 
dchaueliccs, and eon.s(:i|uently a wninan of modesty would have been 
an improper nlteudaiil upon .siicli a company. Bcnuliful youths 
attend the company in (jualily of enp-beorers. 

A matron who has ilic charge, ol the houseliold (rsc/AO)) brings in 
the bread and the cold meals, for so Euotalhius intcrpre.t.s eiSaloc} an 
officer, whose employ it was to portion out the, victuals, brings in the 
meats that fumi.shcd out the rest of the entertainment) and after the 
feast, a bard diverts them witli vocal and instriuucntal music. 

Dacier is in great pain about the cold victuals ; .she is afraid lest 
the reader should think them the leavings of a former day : and tells 
us they might possibly be in the nature of our cold tongues, jamhons, 
&c. But I think such fears to lie groundless : we must have refer- 
ence to the customs of those early ages j and if it was customai7 for 
cold meats to be served up (neither Is it necessary to suppose them 
the leavings of the former entertainment) it can be no disgrace to 
the hospitality of Telcmacluis, 
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'I'n I'htMinus wiis fonsii^u’il tla* lyre, 

Whoso luiiul ivUu'tiuit tmu'lul tlio V'luniujj; Auro; 
I’liftniiis, wliosf Aoii'f tlivino could swccU-st .sijii>‘ 

High strains, responsive to tlu* vocal string. 200 

Srcainvhilo, in whispers to his liciiv’uly guest 
Ilis indignation thus the prince exprest. 

Indulge my rising grief, vliilst these (my iViciul) 
With song and dance the pompous revel end. 

Light is the dance, and doubly sweet the lay.s, 205 
When, for the dear delight, another pays. 

Ills treasur'd stores these eortitorauts consume, 

Whewe hones, dclVunclcd of a regal lomh 
And eoinuum turf, lie naked on the plain, 

Or doom'd to \vclt<!r in the whelming main. 210 
Should he return, that troop so blithe and hold, 

With purple robes inwrought, and stilf wllli gold, 

V. 1<)7' 2“ Pf'cmiiis was enmigtid tht rhwdctl In luu'kiit 

times pvluccs eutei'lnined in their liimilies ct'vlaiu loaviusl !uul wise, 
lucn, who wore both poets and philosophers, aiul uol only mtule. it 
tlidr bnsiness to amuse and delight, but to proinoln wisdom and mo. 
rality. Ulysses, at his departure for Troy, left one of these with 
Penelope: and it was usiial to consign in this manner the care of 
their wives and families to the poets of tliosc days, as appears from a 
signal passage in tlie third book, verse (of the origin.il) 267, &c. 
To this man tJomer gives the name of Phemius, to edebratc one of 
his friends, who was so called, and who had been his preceptor (says 
F.ustatluus). I must add one remark, tliat though he places his 
master here in no very good company, yet he guards his character 
from any imputation, by telling us, that he attended the suitors by 
compulsion. This is not only a great instance of his gratitude, but 
also of his tenderness and delicacy. 
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PrccipitMHt in lour, would wlii»- thoir lli.n'ht, 

Aiul curse tlu'ir ouiuh'rous pride's unwieldy wci^ 4 j;lit. 
But uh I dream ! — Ih' a}>p<»iutotl hour is Hod, ai5 
And liopo, too hniji*' with vain delusion led, 

Deaf to the ruiiif)ur of fullacioiis fame, 

Gives to the roll of death his glorious name ! 

With venial freedom let me now demand 

Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal laud : 220 

Sincere, from whence began thy course, recite, 

And to what ship I owe the friendly freight? 

Now first to me this visit dost thou deign. 

Or number'd in my fallior’s social train? 

All who deserv’d his ohoioo, he made his own, 22o 
And enrious miieh to know, he far was known. 

My birth 1 hoast (the hlne-oy'd virgin erics) 

From great AiichialuH, reiiown’d and w'ise: 

Mentes my name; 1 rule the Taphian race, 

Whose bouiuls the deep eircumnuenl. Avaves embrace; 
A duteous people, and industrious isle, 231 

To naval arts inur’d, and stormy toil. 

V. 325. y/// w//o ilcsen'il Ms choice ] It is ovldcnt from till? 

and many other pliicus in tlic Iliad, that hospitality was hercdllary; 
and happinoiis and honour peculiar to those heroic ages. And surely 
nothing can set the character of Ulysses in a more agreeable point of 
light than what Tcleinacdms here delivers of it; ‘ He was the friend 
of all mankind.’ Eustathius observes, that esritrr/jopos has a middle 
signification j that it implies that Ulysses behaved benevolently to all 
men, or that all men behaved benevolently to Ulysses; either sense 
makes Ulysses a very amiable person ; he must be a friend to all men 
to whom all men' are friends. 
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Fri’iglilt'd with iron i'njin my mitivn huul, 

1 fitccvmy voyage to tiu' IJrutiiiii stniml; 

To giiin by c’oinnu'iw, for the labour’d muss, 235 
A just proportion of refuigent brass. 

Far from your capital my ship resides 
At Reithrus, and secure at anchor rides ; 

Where Avaving groves on airy Neiou groAv, 

Supremely tall, and shade the deeps below. 210 
Thence to revisit your imperial dome, 

An old hereditary guest I come, : 

Your father's iricud. Laertes cun irlate 
Our faith unspotted, and its early dati'; 

Who pvest with Uoavt-covvodiug grief tut<l years, 2-1.5 
To the gay e<nirt a rural she<l prefers, 

V. 'yM, 1 steer vty vt^'iijre to the Dnitbn Ii> Iho (’ountiy 

of the BrulianSj in the lower part of Itiily, was a town oallwl 'I’l'int'se. 
That Ilomor here meant this city, ami not one. nf the. same. name, in 
Cypru.H, appear.s not only becamte this was fanioiw for woik-i of lums, 
but because (as Strabo oh.scn'cs) Ithaca lay in the. ilireet way from 
Taphos to this city of the Bruliij wlicrea.s it was eonsklerably out of 
the way to pass by Ithaca to that of Cypru,s. Tlu! same author say.s, 
that the rooms for preparing of brass were rcnuiining in his time, 
though tlien out of use. Ovid, Met. xv. 

' Hippotadasque domos regis, Temesesque metalla.’ 

And Statius, Sylv. 

‘ se totis Temese dedit bausta melallis.’ 

Boohart is of opinion, .that tlic name of Temese was given to this 
town by the Phoanicians, from tiie brass it produced, Temes in their 
language signifying fusion, of metals; an art to which the Phoenicians 
much applied themselves. Eustathius. Daoibk. 
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Wliorc solo ol’ull his train, a inalrnn sag'e 
Suj)poi’ts M'ith luunoly tbotl his tlroopiny; iiffc, 

With fot'bh; steps iVom marshalling his vines 
Returning sad, when toilsome daj' declines. 2.)0 

With friendly speed, induc'd by erring fame. 

To hail Ulysses’ sale return I came: 

But still the frown of some celestial pow’r 
With envious joy retards the blissful hour. 

Let not your soul be sunk in sad despair; £55 

lie lives, he breathes this heav'uly vital air, 

V. a-i.l. Xt/tvte’f '•'la** naist. boimllt'iil passaiTc of 

Lacrlis lui'i not cscvqu'tl tin* nni'imr t)l tin* they siiy lio aots an 

xinmanly part, ho forgot') that ho i» a UUi(j, amt vodnofi liimsolf nn- 
warlhily into Iho ooinhtioii ol .i sotTiint, HnstalhUis nivos two r(M- 
.wiiH lor liH roilivinont, wliioli answer those nhjec-tioiis : ilio lirst U, 
that hci eoiiltl mi( eticUtre to see (he t(nlra|![e amt insolence, of the 
sultorsj the siuaiml, (hat his {jnef for Ulysses makes him ah.indon 
society, and prefer his vineyard to his court. This is niidonljtedly 
the picture of hnmaii nalnre. under aillictionj for sorrow loves soli- 
tude. Thus it is, as Daewr well observes, tliat Meiiedcmus in Te- 
rence laments his lost sou: Menedenins is the picture of Laerte.s. 
Nor docs it make any diflercncc, that tlie one is a king, the other a 
person of private .station: kings arc hut ennobled humanity, and arc 
liable, as other men, to as great, if not greater sensibility. 

The word spml^ovla. (creeping alamt his vineyard) has also given 
ofieuce, as it carries an idea of niranncss with it 3 but Enstathius ob- 
serves, that it excellently expresses tlie melancholy of Laertes, and 
denotes no meanness of spirit; the same word is applied to the great 
Achilles in the Iliad, when he laments at the ob.sequies of Patroclus ; 
and Horace, no doubt, had it in lii.s view. 


Taciturn sylvas inter-rqitarc saluhrcs,’ 
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Among* ii suvtig’o nifo, whose ‘ilielly houuds 
With ('(‘useless rouv (he ioaming* deep surrounds. 

The thoughts whieh roll within my rii\ish’d hri'iist, 

To me, no seer, tli' inspiring gods suggest; SGO 
Nor skill’d, nor .studious, with pro[>hetic eye 
To judge tlu? winged omens of the sky. 

Yet hear this certain speech, nor deem it vain; 
Though adaniai\tinc bonds the chief restrain, 

The dire restraint his wisdom will defeat, 20'5 

And soon restore him to his regal seat. 

But, gen’rous youth! sincere and IVee dee.larc, 

Arc you, of manly growth, his royal heir? 

Tor vsnro Ulysses in your look app('ars, 

The same his features, if (lu; same his years. 27'0 

V. 25?. Amvg a satHigr race, &c.] It is llu; ril>s(‘rriition of Kit- 
stathius, that what Miuevva hero, delivers hears resemblaneu to the 
oracles, iu whieh part is false, and part tnu*; that Ulysses is detained 
in an island, is a truth; that lie is dcluiiiocl by barbarians, a 
hood; this is done by the goddess, that .she may be thought to he 
really a mair, as she appears to be; she speaks with the dubious- 
ness of a roan, not the certniniy of a goddess ; she rai.sc.s liis expeeta- 
tion by shewing she has an insight into futurity; and to engage bis 
belief she discovei's in part the truth to Telemaehus. Neither was it 
necessary or convenient for Tblcmachus to know the whole truth ; for 
if he had known that Ulysses inhabited a desert, detained by a god- 
dess, he must of consequence have known of his return (for ho that 
could certify tlie one, could certify the other), and so had never gone 
in search of him; and it would hence have happened, lliat Homer 
had been deprived of giving us (l;ose graces of poetry which arise 
from die voyage of Telemaehus. Eustathius. 
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Such was that face, ou wliicli I tlwcll u'itli Joy 
Ere Greece Jisscnil)lc<.l stcmm’tl the titles to Troy; 

Cut parting then lor that tletesleil shore, 

Our eyes unhappy! never grcelotl more. 

To- prove a genuine birth (the prince replies) 

On female truth assenting faitlt relies ; 276 

V. 2?S. To frtme a genuine hirth. See.] There is an appearance of 
something very shocking in this speech of Teleniachns. It literally 
inns thus: ‘ My mother assures me that I am the son of Ulysses, lint 
I know it not.’ It seems to reflect upon his mother’s chastity, as if 
he had a doubt of his own legitimacy. This seeming simplicity in 
Telemacluis,, .says hiastathius, is the eflcct of a troubled spirit j it is 
grief tliiif makes him doulit if ho can bo tlin son of tlio great, the ge- 
nerous Ulysses j it is no is'llcclion npoii IViiclopc, and constspicnily 
no fault in Telemaelms ! !( is an nndotibtcd Iriilh that llni nuillua' 
billy knows the IcgUlnmcy of (In* chlUl: thus Uuripidcs, 

n jJXVt yat! aurijj oiStr ov7«, oi’ oiti'w, 

that is, the inollicr know,s the child, the father only believes it. 

Thus also Menander, 

Auror y«g eSti; oiSq, ra inor eybviio' 

A?,\’ mroroHf/.cv mavlest ij xaiflrtviroiisy. 

that is. No man knows assuredly who begot him, vre only guess it, 
and believe it, 

' Aristotle in his rlietoric is also of this opinion ; 

Apiarci, wepi f^v rrxvaiv Kpiyairtv cu yuvaiTiBS, 

What I have here .said is literally translated from Eustathius, and if 
it edifies the reader I am content. But the meaning of the passage is 
this, Mentes asks Telcmachus if he be the son of Ulysses; he replies, 
‘ So my mother a.s3urcs me ; but nothing .sure so wretched as I am 
could proceed from that great man.’ 

But how'cvcr this may be reconciled to truth, I believe few Indies 
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Thus inauUost of 1 ImiUl niy oUiim 
Surc-ibuiulcd ou a rail’ luatcniul I’anu*, 

Ulj'ases' son: but luippii’r ho ulioni fate 27g 

Hath plac'd beneath the stonas vhic'li toss the great! 
Happier the sou whose hoary sire is blest 
With humble affluence, and domestic vest ! 

Happier than I, to future empire born, 

But doom’d a father’s -WTetched fate to mourn ! 284 

To whom, with aspect mild, the guest divine. 

Oh true descendant of a scepter’d line ! 

The gods, a glorious fate from aug-ulsh free 
To chaste Penelope’s iiicrcasc decree. 

But say, yon’ jovial troop .so gaily < I rest, 

Is this a bridal or a friendly feast ! 2<)0 

Or from their deed I rightlicr may divine, 

Unseemly flown with insolence and wine ; 

Unwelcome revellers, whose lawless joy 
Pains tlic sage car, and hurts the sober eye? 

Magnificence of old (the prince rcjily’d) 295 
Beneath our roof with virtue could reside ; 

Unblam’d abundance crown’d the royal board 
What time this dome rever’d her prudent lord ; 

Who now (so heav’n decrees) is doom’d to mourn, 
Bitter constraint ! erroneous and forlorn. 300 

would take it as a compliment, if tlieir sons should tell them there 
was room to doubt of tlieir legitimacyj there'may be abundance of 
tradi in it, and yet very little decency. 
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Bettor the ehiei', ou Iliou's hostile plain, 

Iliul i’aU’u sun’oimded with Ins Avarlike train ; 

Or sai'e return’d, tlie race of glory ]>a.st, 

New to his friends embrace, had breath’d his last! 
Then grateful CJrccco witli sti'eamiiig eyes would raise 
Plistoric marbles, to record his praise; 306 

His praise, eternal on the faithful stone, 

Had Avith transmissive honour grac'd his son. 

Now snatch’d by harpies to the dreary coast, 

Sunk is the hero, and his glory lost: 310 

Vanish’d at once! unheard and unknoAV’ul 
And I his heir in misery alone. 

Nor for a dear, lost father only (low 
The filial tears, hut woe succeeds to woe: 

To tempt the, s()Ouseless (jueen with attt'rou.s wiles, 
Resort the nobles from the nctghb'riug isles; 3 Id 

V, sop. JVoiu smticHtl ly haiptes, &c.] Tlu: incniiing of tins rx- 
prcs.siou is, thiit Ulys.scs has not hail I lie ritfs of .si'pnlUnv. This 
nmoug the ancients was esteemed llsc greatest of calnmities, ns it 
hindered the shades of the decca.icd from entering into the .state of 
tlie happy, 

, V. 315. To tempi tie spoftsekss queen resort the nohies.l It is 
nece3.snry to reconcile the conduct of tlie suitors to probability, since 
it has so great a .share in the process of the Odyssey. It may seem 
incredible that Penelope, who is a qncen, in whom tlie supreme 
power is lodged, should not dismiss such unwelcome intruders, espe- 
cially since many of tliein were her own subjects : besides, it seems 
an extraordinary way of courtship in them, to ruin the person to 
whom they make ihcir addresses. 

To solve this objection we mu.st consider the nature of the Gre- 
cian governments ; tlie chief men of the land had great amliority: 

VOL. I. 
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Trom Stimos, circlccl Avitli th’ Ionian main, 

Diilic’hium, and Zacynthus’ sylvan rcio-n : 

Evn with pTt'sumptnous hope Uvr l>e<l t' iiseond, 

The lords ot‘ Ithaca their riglit pretend. .‘3<>0' 

She seems attentive to llieir pleaded \‘()w.s, 

Her heart detesting what her ear allows. 

They, vaiu expectants of the bridal hour, 

My stores in riotous expciice devour, 

In feast and dance the mirthful months employ, 3tI5 
And meditate my doom, to crown their joy. 

With tender pity touch’d, the godih'ss cry'd : 

Soon may kind heav’n a sure relief provide, 

.Soon may your sire discharge the vcngcaitta; due, 

And all yonr wrongs the proud op))ressors rue ! 3;5(> 

Oil ! ill tliat poj’tal should the chief appear, 

Each hand tremendous w'ith a brazen spear, 

In radiant panoply his limbs incas'd ; 

(For so of old my father’s court he grac'd, 

When social mirth uubCuit his serious soul, 33.5 

O’er the full banquet, and the sprightly bowl) 

He then from Epliyr^, the fair doinaiu 
Of Ilus, sprung from Jason’s royal strain, 

Measur’d a length o^ seas, a toilsome length, in vain. 

tliough the govei'nmcnt was monarchical, it was not despotic: Laertes 
was retired, and disabled with agej Telcniaohns was yet in his mino- 
rity} and the fear of any violence cither against her own person, or 
, against her son, might deter Penelope from using any endeavours to 
remove men of such insolence, and such power, Dacieu. 
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For voya^'in^? to It'aru ilio diroful uit .M tO 

To taint, with doadly dnifijs Iho harboil dart ; 

Observant of tlu\a;ods, and sternly just, 

Ilus refus’d t' impart tlio baneful trust; 

Witli friendlier zeal my futlier's soul was fir'd, 

The drugs he. knew, and gave the Ixion tlesir'd. 34-5 
Appear’d he now with such heroic port. 

As then eonspicuous at thcTapliian court; 

Soon slioiild you’ boasters cease their haughty strife, 
Or eaeli atone his guilty love, with life. 

But of bis wish’d return the care r<‘sign; ;(.)() 

Be future veugeanee to the i>ow’i'.s divine. 

My seutenee. hear: tvith stern distaste avotv'd, 

To their own districts <lrive the. suitor-cTowd : 

V. 'l\i /iiliil wii/i ih'iiiily tltttf'i the hiirheil thrt?\ It is iirres” 
saiy to oxpltiiii lliis pnssiigo. .It .sa-ras at Jirst view, as If Ulyises hiul 
rcqucstal what ii ftdocl man eouhl nnl Rrunt, Iliis, says Meims, de- 
nied the poismi, lieeause. he feared the ani;cv of tiu; tnuclsj aud tlie 
poison itself is ealled by Uonier Kvdeo^mv, as if it weiv desiiTin'd 
against mankitul. Eustathius defotuis IHysaes variimsly: he intended, 
says he, to enipioy it against beasts only, tliat infested Ins eountiy, 
or in hunting. lie assigns another reason, ami says, that the poet is 
preparing the way to giv(! an air of probaliility to the deslnietion of 
the suitors. He poison, s his airow.s, th:il every wound may he mor- 
tal; on this aceount the poison may Ik*, ealled avo/sjisowv; for it is 
certain in the. wjirs of Troy poisoned arrows were not in use, for many 
persons who were wounded reeoveiedj so that of necessity they must 
be reserved for doiucstie occasions. Eroiu what has been said we 
may collect the reason wliy Auehiahis granted the poison to Ulysses, 
and Ilus denied it; Anchialus was the fiiond of Ulysses, and knew 
that he would not employ it to any ill piirpo.se: but Ilus, who nsis a 
stranger to him, was afraid le'-l he should abuse it, Eustathios. 
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When Tticxt the moniing wirnis llui purple ea.sl, 
Convoke the peerage, aiul the gods attest; Jl.-W 

The sorro'ws of j^oiir inmost soul relate ; 

And form sure plans to save the sinking state. 

Should second love a pleasing llaine inspire, 

And the chaste queen connubial rites j'cquire; 
Dismiss’d with honour, let her hcncc repair 360 
To great Icarins, whose paternal care 
Will guide her passion, and reward her choice 
With Avealthy doAv’r, and brulal gifts of price. 

V. 360. Tiimiss'il with h.nmu', kt her hence rejniird I will lay bft* 
foic ihc reatlov literally wlmt Kuslathiusi obH(svvr» ui><)n tbewf. words. 
There isi a aolocLsui, «ays he, in Uu-.w veiwa or wonbi, lhal. cnniiol, bo 
rcclaccil to the nilea of coii'itniclioii. fl. .slioiiltl be 
av[/ ww, How then comes the nccnsuUve case, to Iss used utsteod of 
the nominative? Mculcs, adds he, maybe hirpposwl to have intended 
to have said « 7 ro?.’'c/i«J/ov, (send thy mother away j) but cousiclerini; iii 
the midst of the sentence, that swell advice was not snitable to ho 
given to Telcmachiis, he checks himself and snpprc.sses etiroifuf/.^ovi 
and no otlier word Immcdiatoiy occurring, that required an accusative 
case, he falls into a solecism. 

But perhaps this is more ingenious than true ; Uiough Mentes was 
in haste when he spoke it, Homer was not when he composed, it. 
Might not an error creep into tlie original by the negligence of a 
transcriber, who might write MijTspa for MTj'rtjg ? This is the more 
jirobable, because the one stands in the verse in every respect as well 
ru the otlier. 

What Eustatliius adds is very absurd: he says that Telemachus 
must observe botli the interpretations, either send thy mother away, 
or let thy mother retire, So that the advice was double, send thy 
mother away if thou dost not love her} but if thou art unwilling to 
grieve her, let her recess be voluntary. 
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Then let (his tliclate of iny lo\'e prev:iil : 

Instant, to foreign realms prepare to sail, 365 

To learn }’our fatlier’s fortunes; fame may prove*, 

Or omen'll voiee, (the messenger of Jove) 

Propitious to the search. Direct your toil 
Through the M ule ocean first to sandy Pyle ; 

Of Nestor, hoary sage, lii.s doom demand : 370 

Then si)eed your voyage to the Sjairtan strand ; 

For young Atridcs to th’ Achaian (;oast 
Arriv’d the last of all the victor hiwt. 

If yet Ulysses views the light; forbear, 

Till the licet liours restore the eirefmg year. 375 
Ihit if his soul hath wing’d the destin'd lliglit, 
Inhabitant of deep disusirous night; 

Ilommvard with i)ious sjxrd re]iuss the main, 

To the pale shade funereal rites ordain, 

Plant the I'air I’ohimn o'er the vacant grav'c, 380 
A hero’s honours let the hero have. 

With decent grief the. royal dead deplor'd. 

For the chaste ipieeu .select an eipial lord. 


fi 

V. 3G7, O/mitl wke — — nf ymvi] 'rlicrr is n diflicnlty in this 
passage. In miy case of iiuiuiry, any words that were licaril by acci- 
dent were called by the Latins, onicusj by Ilomer, tliu voice of Ju- 
piterj and he style, s them so, bccaiw; it is llirough lii.s pvoviitence tliat 
tliose words corae to our luitnvlodgc: xAcof hignilie.s fame or rumourj 
and the ancients referred all voices or sounds to Jupiter; and styled 
him Zsus wp!yo/*( 5 «(oj. So tliat the voiee of Jove implies any words 
that we hear by chance, from whence wc can draw any thing that 
gives light to our concerns or inquiries. Daciihi. Eustatiiius. 
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Then let revenge your daring niiiid employ, 

By fraud or force tlio suitor-truiu destroy, 38J 

And starting into manhood, scorn the hoy. 

Hast thou not heard how young Orestes, tir'd 
With great revenge, immortal praise acquir'd? 

His virgin sword, JEgysthus’ veins imbru'd ; 

The murd’rer fell, and blood aton'd for blood, 390 
O gi’eatly bless’d with ev’ry blooming grace I 
With equal steps the paths of glory trace; 

Join to that royal youth’s your rival name, 

And shine eternal in the sphere of fame, — 

But my associates now my .stay <leplore, 395 

Impatient on the hoarsc-rcsounding shore. 

Thou, heedful of advice, secure proccetl; 

My praise the precept is, be tlilne the deed. 

The counsel of my iViond (the youth rejoin’d) 
Imprints conviction on my grateful mind. 400 

V, 387. Sosi i^»>u wpi Stc.] It nwy seem that this example 
of Orestes does not come fully up to the puipose inlonilcd : there is a 
wide difference in the circumstances : Orestes slew an adulterer, and 
a single person, with an adulteress. The designs of Telcmachus arp 
not against one, but many enemies j neither are they adulterers, nor 
have they slain the father of Telemachus, as is the case of Orestes : 
nor is Penelope an adulteress. The intent tlicrefore of the goddess is 
only to shew what a glorious act it is to defend our parents: Orestes, 
says Mentes, is every where celebrated for honouring his father, and 
than Shalt obtain equal honour by defending thy mother. 

The sense that mlpo(povsvs here bears is remarkable, it signifies 
not only a person who Itills his own fatlier, but who kills tlie fatlter 
of any other person. EasTATHtes, 
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So fiillu’rs speak ([u'rsuusive .speech an<l mild) 

Their sago expeiieiu-e to the lav'rile child. 

•But, since to part, for .sweet rcleclion due 
The genial viands let luy train renew: 

And t'he rich pledge of plighted faith receive, 40 j 
W orthy the heir of Ithaca to give. 

Defer the promis'd boon, (the goddess cries, 
Celestial azure briglit'ning in her eyes) 

And let me n<iw regain the lleithrian port: 

Fi'oin Tcme.s(' return'd, your ro} al court 410 

I .shall n'vi.sit; ami that jdedge receive; 

And gifl.s, ineinorial of our friendship, leave, 

Al)vu[it, with eaglo'.speed .she cut the, sky; 

Instant invisihle to mortal eye. 

Then first he recognis'd th' ethereal g'uest; 41.'!) 
Wonder ami joy allcrnatc fire, his breast: 

Heroic thoughts, iufu.s'd, his heart dilute; 

Revolving much his father's doubtful fat.e, 

At length, compos'd, he join'd the .siiilov-throng; 
Hush'd in attention to the warhleil song. 420 

V. 413, — ~ Jlllli I'ttsfh'-sfivil she cut the sky. 

Instant invisible 

I pass over the several iiiterprclations thal have been given to the 
word avtstcutt, ; some .say it implias slie flew up the chimney, &c. In 
reality it .signiiics a species of an eagle: but it may also signify the 
same as afavijs (invisible) ; cither of the latter senses arc natural, 
or both together, * like an eagle she disappeared.’ Husi ATmes, 

V. 420. Hush'd in attenlhn to the warbled Then* ni.iy be two 

reasons why tliis is inserted j cither Uie suitors were pleased witli the 
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Ills tender thnne (he charuiing' lyrist ehoMi 
Minerva's linger, and tlic tlircinl woes 
AVliich voyaging from Troy the victors bore, 

While storms vindictive intercept the shore. 

The shrilling airs the vaulted roof rebounds, 435 
lleflecting to the queen the silver sounds. 

With grief renew’d the weeping fair descends; 

Their sov’reigu’s step a virgin train attends ; 

sweetness of the song, or the subject of it; they sat attentive; to liear 
the death of Ulysses, in the process of his story. This gives us a rea- 
son why immediately Penelope descended to slop tin; song; she feared 
lest he might touch upon tlio story «£ Ulyssos, and say tluvt he died 
in his return. This woidd bavi! reduced Iier to llio utmost neci'ssity, 
and bho could not have dr'femsd to jnarry. I’lii'iiiiiis would luive rer- 
laiidy found credit, for poets wore helieved lo be inspireil by llio 
gods; they were l<x>k<’,d upon ns prophets, and to h.ivo sometlviug of 
divinity in thcin, as apjjoars from Uemodoeus iu the eighth book of 
the Odyssey. ‘ Besides there was a further necessity lo put n stop lo 
the song. If Phemius liad declared him to be dead, Penelops; could 
not have avoided lUiUTiagcj if alive, the suitors might have desisted, 
or armed themselves against Ulysses, and then their deaths, one of 
the principal incidents of the pfxjra, could not have followed; neither 
could Telcmachus have gone in semch of his father, if he had fore- 
known his death, or siuldon return. It is therefore artful in the poet 
to cut the song short; ho reserves the story of Ulysses for future nar- 
ration ; and brings all Uiis about by a very probable ractliod, by the 
iuleiposition of Penelope, who requests that some oUjer story may be 
chosen, a story that she can hear witliout sorrow. 

It is very customary for women to be present at the entertainments 
of men; as appears from the conduct of Helen, Arete, Nansicaa, and 
Pendope, iu divers parts of the Odyssey: she is here introduced witli 
the greatest decency; she enters not the room, bitt stands with tears 
at the threshold; and even at that distance appears with her face 
shaded by a veil, Eustatuius. 
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A veil of rU'bi'st texluvo wronfjiil", slm votU's, 

And silciiil to tlu\ioy<ni.s hull i-ejuiiis, 400 

There from the porlul, with her mild cominaiul 
Thus gently checks the miustrel's tuneful huiul. 

Pheinius! lot acts of gods, uiul heroes old, 

What ancient hards in hall and bow’r have told, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice cmjdoy; 435 
Such the pleas'd ear will drink with silent joy. 

But oh! forbear that dear, disastrous nainc. 

To sorroAv sacred, and secure of fame : 

My bleeding hosoiu sickens at the sound, 

And cv’ry piercing iiot<' Intlicts a wound. 440 

Why, dearest object <d‘ my dutemis love, 

(llcply’d (he iiritiee) will you (he hard i‘e\n*ove?. 

Oft’, .Tuvc'.s elliei'('{il rays (resisth'ss (ire) 

The ehauler'.s soul aud rajUur'd song inspire; 

V.443. Oft', Jm'i's etJicii'.il r,m, Jtc.] Tt;li‘inat;liu» here reproves 
his mother for ('oumwndinir I’liemius In desist, or not to make Ulysses 
the trabject of liis sonc; ; by sayin};, ihafit was not in tin' poet’s own 
power to choose his sidijeet, which was liequcinlly diottilod and in- 
spired hy the gods. This is a parlieular in.stam'e of the opinion the 
"ahSlSnls held as to the immediate inspir.ilion of their pools. The 
words in the original t'vidnttly hear '•ense. ‘ It the subject dis- 
please you, It is not iho imet, but Jupiter is to blame, wijo in-pires 
men of invention, as he Imnsrlf pleases.’ And niadara Dncier 
strangely mistakes tliis pas.sage, in rciuleiing it, ‘ it is not the poet, 
but Jupiter, who is the cause, of our misfortuues, for U is he who dis- 
pepscs to wretched mortals good or evil a.s lie pleasos.’ At tlie same 
time she acknowledges tire word aX^vrai, which sire, here renders, 
laborious, or wretclicd, to signify pe)Non.s of wit, in tlie begimiiiig 
of lib, vi. and persons of skill and ability in their art, in lib. xiii. 
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lustuict divine! uor hhune severe his eluiiee, 445 
Wai'bling the Greciuu woes with hurp aud voice: 

For novel lays attract our ravish'd ears; 

But old, tlie mind v'ith inattention hears ; 

Patient permit the sadly-pleasing' strain ; 

Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain, 450 
And in the public woe forget your own ; 

You weep not for a perish’d lord, alone. 

What Greeks, now wand’ring in the Stygian gloom, 
With your Ulj^sses shar’d an e{\ual doom ! 

Your widow'd hours, apart, with female toil 455 
And various labours of the loom, hegnile ; 

There rule, from palace-cares remote and free, 
That.carc to man Ix'longs, and most to me. 

Mature beyond his yeans the (pieeu admires 
His sago reply, and with her train retires. 460 

Then swelling sorrows burst their former hounds, 
With echoing grief afresh the dome resounds; 

V. 4,55. Yaur wulrwJ hwrs, afart, ’iwth female toil, See.] These 
verses are taken liteially from Uic sixtii book of Uio Iliad, except that 
pfiof is inserted instead of mXs/wjj Etistatliins explains the pifuT-b- 
thus : ‘ Women are not forbid entirely to speak, lor women are talk- 
ing animals, Aa^ijroy Jwor, they have Um faculty of talking, and in- 
deed are rational creatures j but they must not give too much liberty 
to that unruly member, in the company of men,' Sophocles advises 
well, 

ruvai, yuvaigt xoerfi,ov t) mFi) ^spsi, 

‘ O woman, alienee is Uic ornament of tliy sex.’ Madam Dacier, 
though slie plundeas almost every thing, has spared this observation. 
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Till Pallas, ititcous uf lu-r jtluiuliM* 

In sliimbav rUis'tl lior silver-stiTtuniiif*' (‘Vi’s. 

McuiUinu', irkiiulk'd ut llu' roval chiinns, 46,1 
Tumultuous love ouch beating bosom uairnisj 
IntempVate nigo a ^\•ovtly mir began ; 

But bold Tclemac’luis assum'd the man. 

Instant (he ery'd) your temale dihcoul end, 

Ye deedless boasters! and the song attend; 470 
Obey that sweet compulsion, nor jirolane 
With dissonance the smooth melodious strain. 

Pacilic now prolong- the jovial leusl ; 

But when the <Uiwu reveals live rosy east, 

I, to the peers assembled, shall propose, 47o 

The lirai res(»lve, I here in lew disclose. 

No longer live the ('unkers oi' my eom-t ; 

All to your several states with speed resort; 

Waste in wild riot what, your land alloAvs, 

There ply the early I'east, and late, carouse. 480 
But if’ to honour lo.st, 'lis still decreed 
For you my bow.l shall iloM', my lloek shall bleed; 
Slhulge and irveng-e my right, impartial .love! — 

By him and all th’ immortal tliroues above, 

(A sacred oath) each proud oppressor, slain, 485 
Shall with ing-hn-ious g-ore this marble stain. 

Aw'd by the priuee, thus haughty, bohl, and young, 
Rage gnaw’d the lip, and nanider chain’d the tongue. 
Silence at length the gay Aulinoii.s broke, 

Constrain’d a smile, and thus ambiguous spoke. 400 
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"Wliat god to your uutulord voutli idVonls 
This headlong torrent of amazing words? 

May Jove delay thy reign, and eiinihtu’ late 
So bi'ight a genius with the toils of slate ! 

' V. -(igi. The speech of jinttuam^ Antiiious’ anti Eurymarhus arc 
Ithacensians, and arc called the chief of the suitori. It is thcrcfoie 
necessary to distinguish tlicir characteri; Autinous is violent, and de- 
termined against Ulysses j Eurj'inaehus more gentle and subtle j An- 
tinons derides, Euryinachus flatters. 

This speech of Antinons is a concealed railliTy; he tells Telo- 
inachus, that Jove iuspiics his soul with wisdom, hut means that his 
education has heoii such, that he had learned nothing front man j he 
wisltcs (out of a seemingly kind concern lur him) that he may never 
reign in Ithaca, because the. weight of a erown is a bunli'u; and 
concludes with tnetilloiilng his hereditary title to it, to inslnualti lliat 
U is his by descciU only, ami not by merit. 

Tclcmaclms, in his an.swer, wisely dissemblts llie nflrtmt of An- 
tinovw, he lakes it in llui belter sense, and smtis to dill’ev only in opi- 
nion about the. regality. Think you, says he, lltal to he. a king is to 
be inisicrahki ? To be a king, in ray judgment, is to enjoy afliuenee 
and honour. lie asserts his claim to the succession of his father, yet 
seems to decline it, to lay the suspicions of tlte suitors asleep, that they 
may not prevent the measureji he takes to obtain it. Ei/stiVTIIius. 

The speech of Eiiiymachus confirms the fiirmer observation, tliat 
this suiloi is of a more soft and moderate behaviour than Anlinous; 
he clollies ill designs with a seeming humanity, and appeans a li’iend,^ 
while he carries on the part of an enemy: Tekauaehus had said, that 
if it was the will of Jupiter, he would ascend the throne of Ithaca: 
Eurymachus answers, that this was as the gods should del ermine j an 
insinuation that lliey regarded not his claim from hi.s father. Tcle- 
machus said he would maintain himself in the possession of his pre- 
sent inheritance: Eurymaclras mshes that no one may arrive to dis- 
possess him: the latent meaning of whicli is, ‘ we of your twn coun- 
try are sufficient for tliat de.sign.’ If Uicsc observations of Eustathius 
he true, Eurymachus was not a less enemy than Autinous, but a 
better dissembler. 
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Thoso toils ('IVloniac-lms sortan' i\‘[ilifs') 4f).) 
Have charms, M-ith all their wciglit, I' iilhirc the wise. 
Fast by Iho throne oljse<iuit>us Fame resides, 

And Wealth ineessaut rolls her golden tides. 

Nor let Antinous rage, it* .strong desire 

Of v'ealth and lame a yoiitldnl bosom lire: 500 

Elect by Jove his delegate of sway, 

With joyous pride the summons I’d obey. 

Whene’er Ulysses roam.s the realm of night, 

Should factious pow’v dispute my lineal right, 

Some other Cireeks a fairer claim may plead; .^05 
To your iireleni’c their title uamld precede. 

At least, the sceptre lost, I .still slundd reign 
Sole o’er my vassals, anti diJinestie. train. 

To this F.urymaehus, T’o heav'n ahme 
liefer the choiee. to lill the vacant throne. 510 

Your patrimonial .stores in peace possess; 

Undoubted all your fdial claim confe.ss: 

i> 

Your private right .should impious })ow’r invade, 

The peers of Uha<’a would arm in aid. 51'}' 

■’'’i!**»?*.say, that si ranger-guest who late withdrew, 

What and I'rom wlteuce? liLs name and lineage .shew. 
His grave demeanour, and majestic grace. 

Speak him descended of no vulgar race: 

Did he some loan of ancient right rcipiire, 

Or came forerunner of your scepter’d sirer 
Oh .son of Polybus 1 the prinjce replies, 

No more my sire will gktl these longing eyes; 


520 
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Tlie queen's fond hope inventive nunnur elioera, 

Or A'uiu diviners’ drciuns divert her feiirs. 

That stranger-guest tlic Taphiau realm obeys, 535 
A realm defended witli encircling seas. 

Meiites, an cver-hounur'd name, of old 
High in Ulysses’ social list enroll'd. 

Thus he, though conscious of tlf ethereal guest, 
AnsAver'cl evasive of the sly recjucst. 530 

Meantime the lyre rejoins the sprightly lay; 
Love-dittied airs, and rlance, c<mclu(lc the day. 

But when the star of eve, with golden light 
Adorn’d the matron-hrow of sable, ivight; 

Tlje mirthful train (lisjjersing quit ihc court, 535 
And to their several domes to rest iH'sovt. 

A tow'i'ing structure to the pahuic Join'd ; 

To this his steps the thoughtful ])rincc iutdin'd ; 

In his pavilion there, to sleep repairs ; 

The lighted torch, the sage Euryclca hears ; 540 

r 

V. 540, 37m Eu/ycA/a.] Etiryclen wns a vciy aged person; 
she was bought by Laertes to nurse Ulysses ; and in her old ag p at-^ 
tends Telemachus : she cost Laertes twenty oxen; that is, a ce^anT 
quantity of money which would buy twenty oxen; 

or perhaps the form of an ox was stamped upon the metal, and from 
thence had its appellaUon, 

The simplicity of these heroic times is remarkable; an old woman 
is the only attendant upon the son of a king: .sire lights him to his 
apartment, takes care of his clotlrcs, and hongs them up at the side 
of his bed. Greatacss tlren consisted not in .shew, but in the mind ; 
this conduct proceeded not. from the meanness of poverty, but from 
tlie simplicity of manners, Eustathius, 
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(DiUigktor (»!' Ops, tlioju-st I'lMMiur’s son, 

Kor twenty be('^'t^s by groat Laortos won; 

In rosy prime witli oharins atfraolivo grno'd, 

Honour'<l by him, a gentle lt)nl ami chaste, 

With clear esteem : too M’ise, with jealous strili: 5-1-.3 
To taint the joys of sweet, ecmnubial life. 

Sole with Teleinachus her service ends, 

A child she nurs'd him, and a man attends.) 

Whilst to his couch himself the prince, addrest, 

The duteous dame receiv'd the purple vest : o.'»() 

The puri)l(! ve.sl witli decent care dispo.s'd, 

The silver ring she pull’d, the door reelosM; 

The holt, ohedient to the .silken cord, 

To the strong staph'’, s inmost, depth restor’d, 

Secur’d the valves. 'I’liere, wrapt in silent shade', do.) 
Pensive, the rules tlu' godde.s.s gave, he weigh'd; 
Stretch’d on the downy llec'ce, no rest he kuo\v'.s, 

And in his raptur'd soul the vision glows. 

Having now jjone tlirougli llio firil book, T .shall only ()l»si!vvc to 
the raidiT, that the whotc of it iUk's nut lake u[) tlie t'onijja.ss of aji 
i»,stl>t lrc^ Jay : when Minerva appears U) 'IVIenuu’hii.s, iho suitors were 
piepaving to sit down Vo tlvo liavMpwt at noon ; and tin; business of 
die first book cnncliules with Ibe. day. It is true, lliat iluj gods liold 
a debate before the de.seent of Minerva, and some small time must lie 
allowed for iliat transaotion. It Is reiiinrkable, that Uiero is not one. 
simile in tliis book, except we, allow those tlirec vi’ouls to lie one, 
wy avo7faa«} the same observation is true of the tjrst book of the. 
Iliad, Sec the notes on that place. 
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THE COUNCIL OF ITHACA. 

Tmlemacbus, in the assemhly of the lank of Ilhuca, 
complains of' the hijiislicc done him In/ the suitors, and 
insists upon their departure from his palace; appealing to 
the princes, and eariting the people to declare, against 
them. The sailors cndiatvodr to judify their stay, .at 
least fill he shall send the (jucen to the court of learias 
her father ; tehieh. he refuses. There appears a prodigy 
of txeo eagles in the shy, zekich an aagar e,i pounds to 
the rain of the suitors. Tckmaiehas then demands a ves- 
sel to carry him to Pylos and Sparta, there to inquire * 
of his father's fortunes. Pallas in the shape of j] ten tor 
(anancient friend of Ulysses) helps him to a ship, assists 
him in preparing necessaries for the voyage, and embarks 
mth him that night; which concludes the second jluiL. 
from the opening of the Poem. 

The Scene continues in the Palace of UlysscB in Ithaca, 
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BOOK II." 

Noav rt'd'niilij; (nun ihr dawn, the inorninj;' ray 
(ilow'd in the I'nnit oi' lieav'n, and tlie day. 

Tlw y<uitlili(I Iiero, with iTtnrninjv lif^lit, 

Rose aii.\iou.s (Voin tlf iut[iiielndes iif niyhl, 

•* TIuh IhhiU (iiK'ii*! with (lu‘ IunI apiK'.iiMiu c nf ')‘e-liin!ielnis wpoii 
the .stage of actliiii. Ami litp,sn nliM'ivcs llio jpi'al jmlgnionl of llio 
poet, 111 licgiiuilng’ willi llu! IniiHartioiis of Itljiica in llit' iilticiur of 
Ulysses : by ibis niotbod lie .sots llii! eomhu'i of Ti'lcnKU'luis, IViie- 
lopc, ami ibo suilorf., in a stroiii’ ]>iiinl of light; thoy all li.vvi' a l.ivgc 
share in llio .stoiy of ihc iionii, ami ronsi'nucully ought to have tlis- 
tinguUIiing eharaotevs. 1 1 is as lu'ce.swiry in epir porlry, ti.s it is on 
tlie theatre, to let us inum'diati-ly into the liiar.u'ter of every per- 
’sm whotu the poet iiUroiluees: ihi-. atUls pempienity to the. .story, and 
we immediately gtow aoinainteil with eaeh pci sonage, and inteiest 
ourselve.s In the good or ill fortune that attciulH them through the. 
whole relation. 

Telemachus is now about twenty year.-, of ago : in the eleventh 
book, the ])oet tell.s us, lie was an iul'.int in the aims of lii.s mother 
when Ulysses sailed to 'J'loy ; that hero was ahscul near twenty yeais, 
and from he.nee we may gtilher the I'xaet age ot "IVlemaehus. lie is 
every where descrilicd .is a person of piety in the gods, of duty to his 
parents, and as a lover of hU euunlvy. he is prmh nl, temperate, and 
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A royal robe he Avoro witli j^ract^ful pride, 5 

A tA\'U-ccli>-’d lalehiou threaten’d l)y his side, 
Embroider'd sandals i>'litter'd as he trod, 

And forth he mov'd, majestic as a {‘■od. 

Then by his heralds, restless of delay, 

To council calls the peers; the peers obey. 10 

Soon as in solemn form th’ asseml)ly sat, 

From his high dome himself descends in state. 

BA’ight in his hand a pond’rous jav’lin shin’<l; 

Two dogs, a faithful guard, attend behind; 

viiliant : and tlie poet well sets off llin importance tif this young 
hero, by giving him llio goddess of war nnd wisdion for Ids constant 
atteiuiani. 

V, 13. — — Ja/ //« /lamht jHiml'm/t jiiv'fhi Tlie pout do- 

scrilies Telcniacliu.s as if lai worn mnrcliini!; against an fnciny, or 
going to a council of war, rather lliau to iin assend))/ of peers in ills 
own founlry: two ren.soiis .nro assigned for this conduct j elilicr this 
was the common usage of princes in those limes, or Teleuiaelms miglit 
look upon the suitors as cuemies, and consequently go to council in 
arms as against enemies. Eustathius; 

V. 14, Two Hogs, a faUhJ'ul guard, at/end hduml.'] Tliis passage 
has not escaped the roillcry of the criticsj they look upon it as a mean 
description of a hero and a prince, to give him a brace of dogs only 
for his guards or allendnnts: but such was tlie simpliuily of auciSht 
princes, that except in war Urey had rarely any attendants or equi- 
page. And we may be confident Homer copies alter the custom of 
the lime, unless we can be so absurd as to suppose, he would feign 
low circumstances unnecessarily, through a want of judgment. 

Virgil judged otlierwlse, and drought llris circuiirstarrce worthy of 
his imitation. 

' Quin etiam gemini cuslodes limine ab alto 
Procedunt, gressumque canes comitantur Hcrilenr.* 
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Palliis v’ith j^-nioe tliviiu' his lonii in)pn)V('s, 15 

Aiul gaziiiti; (.'lowtls admii’o him as lu‘ moves. 

Ills liitlu’r's throne Im liird: uhllc (lislant slooil 
The hoary pis'rs, jiml aj'ed Y’i.silom how'd. 

’IVas silence all, at last A'lgyptiii.s spoke ; 
jEgyplius, hy his age and sorrow's broke; ‘JO 

A length of days his soul with prudence crown'd, 

A length of <hns had bent him to the ground. 

His eldest : hope in arms to Hion came, 

By great Ulysses taught the path to fame; 

But (haple.ss youth) the hideous Cyclops tore il5 
His quiv'riug limbs, and <|uaird his spouting gore. 
Three .sous remain'd ; to climb with haughty lires 
The royal bed, Kiiryuomus aspires ; 

The rest with duteous love his grids assuage, 

And ease the sire of half the cares of age. 30 


Patroclus is dc’seribod in Uic Iliad with the Baino attendant)!. 

— — nine large dogs (hmieslic at liis board. JJ. xxiii. 

^Poetiy, olrscrves Dacicr, is like painting, which draw,s tlie greatest 
beauties from tlie simplest customs: and even iu history, we receive 
a sensibie pleasure from llic lc.ast clrcumstaiicu that denotes tlie cus-< 
toms of ancient times. It may lie added, that the poet, as well as tlie 
painter, is obliged to follow the enstoras of the age of which ho 
writes, or paints : a modern dress would ill become Achilles or Ulysses; 
such a conduct would be condemned as an absurdily in painting, and 
ought to be so in poetry. 


• Antiphus, 
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Yet still his Aiitipluis he laves, lie moiu'ns, 

And as he stood, lie, spoke and wept by turns. 

Since gTcat Ulysso.s sought the riirygian iihiin.s, 
Within these walls inglorious silence reigns, 

V. 31 . Yet still his Antiphiis Itc Irmes, he jnournsl] Homer, saj's 
Eustathius, inserts these pai ticularitics concerning the family of 
JEgyptiu.s, to give an air of truth to bis story: it does not appear that 
iEgyptius knew the certainly of the death of Antiphus; (for it is the 
poet who relates it, and not the falhcrj) whence, a,s Daeier observes, 
should he learn it? He only laments him, necordiug to the prevailing 
opinion that all the coinpauion.s of Ulysses were lost with Ulysse.s, 

V. 33. Smcc great Ulysses, fsV.] We here are lold, that there, 
never had been any couneil convened in llhaea, sinee the departure 
of Ulyssc,s. The general design and moral of (ho Oilyssey, is lo in- 
form ns of the niiKchicvoiis cllecls whieli llu: ubseiiee of a king anil 
father of a family produces; w'c, deprive,, a,s llossu observes, the poem 
of its very soul, and spoil the. fable, if we re.lrcneli fniin it ihtulis- 
orders which the suitors cresitc in the tihsenee, of Hlysses, tiolh in his 
family and dorainion,s. Nothing enn give ns ti greater image of ihoso 
disorders, than what is here, related: what must a kingdom suffer in 
twenty years without a ruler, without a cniincil to make la\v.s or pu- 
nish enormities? Such is the condition of lihaca: Laertes is super- 
annuated; Penelope oppressed by the violence of the suitors; and 
Telemachus to tliis time, in his minority. 

It is very artful in the poet to open the a.sscmbly by /Egyptius : 
Tclcmachns w,is the person who convened it : and being the greStest 
personage present, it might be expected that he should open the de- 
sign of it! but to give Telemachus courage, who was young and in- 
experienced, ALgyplius first ri,scs, and by praising the pa-son who 
had summoned tliem (of whom he srans ignorant) gives Tdcniachas 
to understand he has friends among the as.sembly : tills he could no 
otlicr way so .safely have done, conbidcring the power of tlie suitors. 
By this means Telemachus is encouraged to speak boldly, and ariaign 
the disorders of the suitors with the utmost freedom. 
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Siiy then, ye peers! liy whose eoinniautls we nus't? 
Why here, onee more in .solemn emineil sit? iKi 

Yc young, ye old, the weigdity einisi' tlis<‘lose: 

Arrives some ine.ssage ol’ invading foes? 

Or say, docs high nece.ssity of .sttilo 

Inspire some patriot, and demand debate! 40 

The present .synod speaks its author wdse ; 

Assist him, Jove, thou regent of the skies! 

He spoke. Telemachus wdth transport glows, 
Embrac'd the omen, and majestic rose : 

(llis royal band th’ imperial sceptre sway'd) 45 
Then thus, addressing to A^gypl ins, said. 

llev'rend old man! lo here, eonli'st be .siands 
by whom )e meet; my grief your care tlemamls. 

No story 1 unfold of [mblie woes, 

Nor hoar advices of iinpemling foes: 50 

Peace the ble.st land, ami joys Incessant crowm; 

Of all, .this hajjpy realm, I grieve alone. ■ 

For my lost .sire eontinnal sorrows spring, 

The great, the good; your father, and yonr king. 

" V. 54. Your father, mul your Tolcmaduis Lore .sets the 

diaracter of Uly.wc.s, ,is a king, in the nasft .igiceahle pniiil of iiglit: 
lie ruled his people -with Ihc aamn miUlnchs as a father rulc.s his chil- 
dren. This must needs have a vciy happy cftcct upon the audience j 
not only as it shews Ulysses lo have been a good governor j but as it 
recalls the memory of the happiness ihey received from that mild go- 
vernment, and obliquely condemns tlicm of ingratitude who had for- 
get it. By Uiis method also the poet intercsls u.s deeply in the suf- 
ferings of Ulysses; we cannot see a good man and good king in dis- 
tress, without the most lender emotions. 
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Yet more; our house irom its (biuulaliou boM’s, 55 
Our foes sire pow’rfiil, suul 3 'our sons tlie foes; 

Hither, uuM’cleome to the iiueen they eoiuc; 

Why seek they not the rich Icariiin ilonic? 

If she must wed, from otlier hands require 

The dow'iy : is Telcniucliiis her sire? 6 Q 

Yet through my court the noise of revel rings, 

And Arastes the Avise frugality of kings. 

Scarce all my herds their luxury sullice; 

Scarce all my Avine their midnight hours supplies. 

V. 55, Yet nmc\ mr Jtmuc, fee.] Wtial Telemachus here says, 
lias given ollcuce to the criticsj they think it iiulecent for n son to 
say, dint ho hears Avith more regret die disonlev of his family than the 
loss of hU father} yet this objection Avill vanish, if Avo weigh Peno- 
lopc, Telcmachus, iind his whole postcrily, tigoinst iluj single per- 
son of Ulysses. 

But what chiefly lakes away tills ohjcctiou is, tluil Telcmachus 
was still in hopes of hi# father’s return } for wttuihim doos not imply 
necessarily his death, but absence; and then bolli with justice and 
decency, Telemaohos may say that he grieves more for the destruction 
of his family, than for the absence of Ulysses. 

V. 63. Scarce all nrf herdt their luxury suffice^ This passage is 
ridiculed by the critics} they set it in a wrong light, and then grow 
very pleasant upon it: Telcmachus makes a sad outcry because the 
suitors eat his sheep, his beeves and fatted goats} and at last falls into 
tears. The truth is, the riches of kings and princes, in those early 
ages, consisted chiefly iu flocks and cattle; thus .flSneas and Paris are 
described as tending their flocks, &c, and Abraham in die scriptures, 
as abounding in this kind of wealth. 

These critics would form a different idea of llic state and condi- 
tion of Telcmachus, if they considered that he had been capable to 
maintain no fewer than an hundred and eight persons in a manner 
very expensive for many ycarsj for so many (Avith their attendants) 
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Sato ill iiiy youth, in riot still they p;row, 6'.> 

Nor in the ht-lpless orphan dnunl a Ihi'. 

But conn; it will, llu' time when manhood y;rants 
More pow'rtiil advocates thuu vain coinplaiuls. 
Approaeii tliatlunir! luisuHcrahle wrouj^ 

Cries to the gods, and vengeance sleei>s too long. 

Rise then, yc peers! with virtuous anger rise; 71 
Your fame revere, hut most th’ avenging skies. 

By all the deathless pow'rs that reign above, 

By righteous Themis and by thund’riiig Jove, 
(Themis, M'ho gives to councils, or denies 75 

Success j and humbles, or conlirms the wise) 

wcv(! lilt! suUdi'H, iiH iiinicnrs from llic MutcciUli liimU : and ill; tin*. Biiinci 
lime ho kupt up llu' dijjuity td' liiii own cimil, iiiul lived with gront, 
hoiipilnlity. 

But it iH a sufliciciit unswer to the olijefiioiiH against thin passage, 
to obRovve, that it is not tlm ospcncc, but luamutr of it, tliat Tolo-. 
niachiis laments! this he expressly declares by the word ; and 

siirdy a sober man may complain against luxury, without being ar- 
raigned of meanness 3 and iigiuiist pM)fusion, wilhoul being con- 
demned for parsimony. 

V. 7S. T/)emis, 'UiJio ghvs io rouftrih, or den'u'S 
iS«CCOT3 

Eustathius observes, that there was a custom to carry the statue of 
Themis to the asbcmblics in former ages, and carry it back again 
when those assemblies were dissolved} and thus Themis may be said 
to form, and dissolve an assembly, Dacier dislikes tins assertion, as 
having no foundation in antiquity} she thinks that the assertion of 
Telemachus is general, that he intimates, it is justice alone lliat esta- 
blishes the councils of mankind, and that injustice confounds and 
brings the wicked designs of men lo confusion. 
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Rise in my null sliHicc tin*, loai*?! tliat How 
For my lost sire, nor iiilil new woe, to woe. 

If e'er lie. bore tlie swortl t<i slren!>;tlu'n ill, 

Or luiving pow’r to irrong, betray'd the will, 80 
On me, oil me your kitKllcd wrath assuage. 

And bid the A'oicc of lawless riot rage. 

If ruin, to our royal race ye doom, 

Be you the spoilers, and our wealth consume. 

Then might we hope redress from jiister laws, 85 
And raise all Ithaca to aid our cause: 

But while your sons commit tlf nnpunish'd wrong, 
You make the arm of violence loo strong. 

IVlulo tluis lie spoke, with rage and grief lie IVown’d, 
Ami (Uusli’d 111’ imperial sceptre lo the ground. (JO 
The hig- round tear hung treinhling in his ('ye: 

The synod griev’d, and gave a pitying sigh, 

J have followed Ihis iiacrprcUaion, not only na it auils best with 
Uie usual morality of Homer, but also as JupiLcr i.'S ineiilioned with 
Themis j and no such cusltSin is pretended cnnct'rning liis statue. 
He Ls expressly styled by tlie ancients Zeu; «yo/jaiof. In Sicily there 
•was an altar of Zsu; ayoponos, or of ‘ Jupiter who pre.sitlcs over coun- 
cils,’ Eustathius from Herodotus. * 

V. 84. Be you ilie ipotkrs, and our 'wealth consume^ To under- 
stand this passage, •we must remember, ns Eustathius remarks, that 
Telemachus is pleading his cause before the Ithaccnsiansj tlicm he 
constitutes the judges of his cause: he therefore prevents an answer 
whicli tliey might make, viz. * We are not the men that are guilty 
of these oiitragesj’ Telemachus rejoins, * It •were better for me to 
suffer from your hands; for by your quiescence you make my affairs 
desperate;’ ,an intimation that tliey should rise in his defence. 

V. gi, Tl‘C Itg round tear hung iremlllng in Ah eye,'] This passage 
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Then .silt'iit sal — at lonjj;lli Antinoii', Imnis 
■\V'itli liaiiiJi'lity raj;T, and stiTuly lliiis rftuias. 

O insoloiu'c ! M'liosi* (nn*;‘iic alldrd.s {)J 

Such ra'diny; ('loquonce, an<l war uC w<irds. 

Studious thy country's worthies to dctUinc, 

Thy erring' vtuce dis[>hiv.s lljy luolher's shame. 

Elusive of the bridal day, she gives 

Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives, 100 

Is not one of those, •where Ihe poet can he. bhuned for c.i‘iisiiig a hero 
to weep. If we coii.sider the yiHilli of I’fk’in.it'lins, together "with 
the, teiKlenie!.s iigreeiibki lo that tinieoflifc*} llte .suhjeets that (Icmatul 
hiseoncenij the apprehension of the loss of afallieri ami iho ileso- 
lalo slab' of his mol her ami kingilom: all lhes<‘ make ht.s reailiness lo 
hurst into tears an urgnmenl, not of any waul of sjurit in Imii, hnl, 
of tint! sense, timl gotKlness of nalure. ; ami is a great propriety, 
whieh shows the vlglil jmlgmeut «if the poet. 

V. Ohmliwc Ilf yniit/i! Ste.l Wo (iiul Aiitim)«.s ahvaya set- 
ting himself in tint strongest oiiposilion to 'IVIeiiiaehaHj ami there- 
fore he i,s the lirst that falls by tin! .spear of Ulysses; the peel; observes 
justice, and as Anlinons is the first in guilt, he is the first in pu- 
nishment. What Anlinons says in tliis spe.eeh, coneerning tlie 
ticaehery of the female servant of I’enMopt!, preiwres the way for the 
punishment Ulysses inlllels on .some of the maids in the eonelnsioii of 
the poem: this is an act of poetical jiislieo; ami it is as necessary in 
eliic as in tragic poctiy, to reward the just, and punish the guilty. 
Eostatiiius, 

V, QQ. Elusive of the Itldal day, she gives 

.Fond heifes io all, and all with hopes deceives 

It will be necessary to vindicate the character of Penelope, the heroine 
of the poem, from the aspersion of Anlinons. It must be confessed 
that she ha,s a very hard g.irae to play, she neither dares con.s'eut, nor 
deny; if she consent, she injures UJys.ses, whom she still expects to 
relunij if she deny, she endangers the throne, and the life of Tele- 
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Did not the sun, through hcav'n’s wide azure roll'd, 
For three long years the royal fraud behold? 

While she, laborious in delusion spread 
The spacious loom, and mix'd the various thread : 
Where as to life the Aroiidrous llgures rise, 105 

Thus spoke th’ inventive <pieeu, with artful sighs. 

‘ Though cold in death Ulysses breathes no more, 
Cease yet a while to urge the bridal hour ; 

Cease, till to great Laertes I bequeath 
A task of grief, his ornaments of death. 110 

macims, from the violence of the suitors; so that no other method is 
left to elude their addresses, 

I must not conceal what Kustalhias has mentioned Irom some au- 
thors, !is Lycophron, &o. wlio .say that Ptiiudopo was sairtrcyfiSa, in 
plain Knglish, on harlot: and ho tiuotus Herodotus, as ailinuing that 
she had a son, named Pan, by f fonucs; hut tlie bishop declares It is 
all a scandal; and every body luusl couolude tlu* same, from hor con- 
duct, ns described in Homer. 

To vindicate her in this place, wo must consider who it is that 
speaks: Autinous, an unsuccessful lover: and what he blames as a 
crime, is really her glory; he Warae.s her because she does not comply 
with their desires; and it had been an act of guilt to have complied. 
He himself sufliciently vindicates her in the conclusion of his speech, 
where he extols her above all the race of womankind i so that the 
seeming inconsistence of Penelope, must be imputed to Uie necessity 
of her affairs : she is artful, but not criminal. 

The original says, she deceived the suitors by her messages; a 
plain intimation, that she used no extraordinary familiarities with her 
admirers, and through the whole course of the poem she seldom ap- 
pears in their assemblies, 

V, 109. Cease, till fa great Laertes I bequeath 

A lash of gritf, his ornaments of ieath^ 

It was an ancient custom to dedicate the finest pieces of weaving and 
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Lest when the I'atos liis royal ashes elaini, 

Tlic Greeian matrons taint my .s[)olh‘.s.s lanie; 

Wlien lie, whom living inig-hly realms obey’d, 

Shall want in death a shroud to grace his shade.* 

Thus she: at once the gen’rous train complies, 115 
Nor fraud mistrusts in virtue's fair disguise. 

The work she ply'd ; hut studious of delay, 

By night revers'd the labours of the day. 

While thrice the sun his annual journey made, 

Tlic conscious lamp the midnight fraud survey’d; 120 
Unheard, \iuscen, three years her arts lu'cvail; 

The fourth, Iier maid unfolds th’ amazing tale. 

Wc saw, as un[K'i’Coiv'd wo took our stand, 

Tlio backwiinl labours of her fnitldess Jiand, 

Then urg’d, she perfects her illustrious toils; 125 
A wond'rous mouument of female wiles! 

But you, oh peons! and thou, oh priuec! give car 
(I speak aloud, that every Greek may hear) 

embroklcty, to honour the funerals of the dead: and these were 
usually wrought by the nearest relations in their life-time. Thus in 
the twenty-second Iliad, Andromache laments tiiat the hod}- ot Ileeior 
must be exposed to the air, withonl those ornaments. 

arag rot si/*ar m neyapwi nsovlai, 

AsVJa re k«i ^apisvla, teluffAsia %epirt yuvamw. 

And the mother of F,uryalus in Virgil, to her son. 

' — — Nec le tua fuuera mater 
Produxi, prcsslve oculos, aul vulncra lavi, 

Veste tegens, libi quam nodes festina dicsqne 
Urgebam, ct tela euras solabav anilct.’ 
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Dismiss tlic queen; uiul if’ liei* sire apprnvch, 

Let him espouse her to the peer she loves: 130 

lUcl iustiiiit to i)i-epiirc the bridal train, 

Nor let a i-aee of princes uait in vain. 

Though with a grace divine her soul is blest, 

And all Minerva breathes within her breast, 

111 v'ond'rous arts than woman more renown'd, 135 
And more than woman with deep wisdom crown'd; 
Though Tyro nor Myccnc match her name, 

Nor great Alcmena (the proud boasts ol lame) 

Y^ct thus by licav'n adorn’d, by hcav’ii's decree 
She shines with fatal cxccUcuce, to thee : MO 

With thee, the bowl wc drain, indulge the feast, 

Till righteous heav'n reelaim her stubborn linaisl. 
What though from polo to pole resounds her mime! 
The son’s destruction waits the mother's fame ; 

Tor till she leaves thy court, it is decreed, 145 

Thy bowl to empty, and thy Hock to bleed. 

While yet he spealcs,*^ Telcmaclius replies. 

Ev’n Nature starts, and what yc ask denies. 

V. 140. S/ie simtes 'with fatal excellence to tfiee^ Eustathius ob- 
selves, that Antiiious, iu the opening of his speech, throws the fault 
upon Penelope, to engage the favonr of the multitude: but being 
conscious that he had said things which Penelope would resent, he 
extols her in tlie conclusion of it, tie ascribes an obstinacy of virtue 
to her, and by this double conduct endeavours to make both Penelope 
and the multitude his friends. 

V. 147. Tcletuachm's reply ^ Tclemachus every where speaks 
with an openness and bravery of spirit} this speech is a testimony of 
it, as well as his formerj he answers chiefly to the dismission of 
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Tints, shall I tints irpay a iiiolhor's oiiros, 

Who guvo me Ulc, ami nufsM my inlani years? l.K) 


Penelope, says ilwouUl he an olVenee against lu-.uni anil einili; ami 
concludes with a veln'iiienee of expression, and U 11s Antinous that 
such a u'ord, jU.aJtt', .shall never tall from his tongue. 

The critics have found fault with one part of the speech, as he- 
trayiiig a spirit of avarice and meanness in Telcinachiis. 

I-Iow to Icarlus, in the bridal hour. 

Shall I, by waste undone, refimd the do\v’r> 

They think it unworthy of Telcinaolms to make the dower of rene- 
lopc an argvnnenl against her dismission, ami cnnsetpiently aserihe 
his detention of her, not to duly, but to eote.tnuMiess, To lake tiway 
this ohjeeliou, they point the verses in a dilVereuI manner, and jdaee 
a atop tiller aMnmv, and then the sense unis tinisj ' 1 e.innni eon- 
sent to dismiss her whn hoiV. tne, ami mused me in my infmiey, 
while her inishimd is ahseiil, or perha|t.s dead} besides, hard wniilil 
be the ptmishimail 1 sh<iiihl .sutler, if I .should \oliii)t,irily .send away 
Penelope to leiiriiis.' 

Daeier dislikes this Nolutioo, and appeals to tin' etistonis of those 
ages, to justify her opinion j ifa sou foreed away his mother from his 
house, he. was nltliged to restore, her dower, and all .she brought in 
marriage to her hush.md: but if she tetired volnnt.wily to engage in a 
second marriage, the dower remained with iho son as lawful heir. 
This opinion of Daeier may he. eonlirined from IJemosthe-nes in his 
orations, [/,'Jlx -.‘xurn, «,vhos avtrjs Tt^eurijo-ffiiuu, a,m>Mua'a, rov 
mov, -/Ml •/.oiM(raiu>yf rr/j ■mfmw.. ’ Afterwards upon the ileeeii.se of 
her husband, leaving his f.imily, and leceiving biiek lier portion, Ac.’ 
The same niithor ndd.s, that the leason why the suilois are so urgent 
to send aw'ay renelope, i.s, tlial she may ehoo'-e to marry .some one of 
them, rather Uiau rclnrn lolearius; so that Telemaelms only takes 
hold of the argument for her disiuis.iion, in order to detain her. 
They addressed Penelope more, for the sake of her riches than her 
beauty (for she must be about forty years old), and he tells them, 
that if he .send, her awiiy against her consent, he must restore tlio'-e 
rkhes, which they covet more. Ilian the person of I’cnelope. I'his I 
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While sad on foreign .shoi-es Illy.s.ses treads 
Or glides a ghost with unapi)iircut shades ; 

How to Icai'ius ill the bridal hour 

Shall I, by waste luitloiic, I'efuiul the dow'r? 

How from my father should I veiigeauce dread? 155 
How would niy mother cui-sc my hated head? 

And while in Arrath to vengeful fiends .she cries, 

Hoav from their hell Avould Avengeful fiends arise? 

confess is very refined) and perhaps it may be sufficient to lake off 
the objection of covetousness in Tdemacliiis, to understand no more 
dian what the words at the first view sewn to imply, vir,. an abhor- 
rence of their riots, de-scribed by Tdeniarlnis to hav<i arisen to sucli 
n degree as to have almost mined his kingdom, and nuidti their de- 
mands impossible. I see nothing unnatural or mi'an in this Inlerprc- 
tation, espeoiiilly if wo remtsmlKir Ihiil tlic. prodigions disonU'rs of his 
family cuter into the essence of the poem. 'I'he greaii'r Ihi' disorders 
are, the greater are the suflefings of Ulysses, 

V, 155, Ihxvfvam vty father s/mld I ven^CMiee dreads^] There is 
an ambiguity in the word fatlier; it may liilier signify leariiw or 
Ulysses, as Eastothius observes: lint I tliink tlio eonie'tt determines 
the person of Ulysses; for Tulcvnachns belim's him to lie yet living, 
and consequently might feai'’ his vengeanec, if lie oH’ored nny indig- 
ifity to Penelope. 

V. IS 7 . -And while in wrath to •cengifttl fends she cries. 

How from their hell would vengful fiends arise? 

In the ninth Iliad we are told that the father of Phoenix imprecated 
tire furies against his son. 

My sire with curses loads my hated head. 

And erics, ‘ Ye furies! baiTcn be his bed.’ 

Infernal Jove, the vengeful fiends below, 

And ruthless Proserpine, confirm’d his vow. 

In the same book the furies hear the curses of Althea upon her son, 
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Abhorr'd by till, ac‘curs‘d my iianm wmilil grow, 

The earth's disgrace, ami liiiimuikiml my I’oe. HiO 
If this displease, why urge ye here, ytmr stay? 

Haste from the court, ye spoilers, haste away ; 

Waste in wild riot M'hat your land allows, 

There ply the early feast, and late carouse. 

But if, to honour lost, ’tis still decreed l6'o 

For you my bowl shall (low, my flocks shall bleed ; 
.Fudge and assert my right, impartial Jove! 

By him, and all th' immortal host above, 

(Asaered oath) if heai’n the poir'r supply, 
Vengeance 1 vow, and for your M roiigs ye die, 170 
With tliat, two eagles from a inountuiu's height 
By .love's eommutul diret'l their rapid (light; 


Slu' lical tlic grtiund, iiiul osiU'd the pow’rs bfiuKith, 

On hur own <1011 to wreak liiT brotlicrs cUmiIi. 

Ill'll heard her (airM"! Iroin the realms proliniiul, 

And the fell fiends who walk the iiiijhtly round. 

% 

These passages shew the opinion the aneients had of the hoiumr due 
from children to paveiUs, to he sueh, that they believed there were 
furies partieularly eomniissioned to punish those wlio failed in that 
respect, and to fulfil the imprecations made against tliem by Lheir of- 
fended parents. There is a gre.ituess in this idea, and it must have 
had an effect upon the obedienee of the youth. We see 'I'elemaelms 
is full of the senso of it, Daoiek. 

Ver, lyi, &e. 'JAe prodigy of the txvo eoif/t'i.] ^'his jirodigy is 
ushered in very inagiiificcutly, and the verses are lofty and sonoious. 
The eagles arc Ulysses and Telisniaelius; ' Ily Jove’s eommand they 
fly from a mountain's hniglit tills denotes lh.il the two heroes arc 
inspired by Jupiter, and come from the eountry to the destruction of 

the suitors; the eagles fly ‘ with wing to wing conjoin’d j’ this shews, 
vnr T V 
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Swift they tlcsccnclj with wing tn wing conjtiin'il, 
Stretch their hroiul jilumes, anil lloat upon the wind. 
Above th’ assembled peers they Arheel on higli, 17^5 
And clang their Avings, and hi)A'‘riiig heat the sky; 
With ardent eyes the rival train they threat, 

And shrieking loud, denounce approacliing late. 

They cuff, they tear; their checks an<l neck they rend, 
And from their plumes huge drops of blood descend: 
Then sailing o’er the domes and tOAv'vs, they lly IHl 
Full tOAv’rd the east, and mount into the sky. 

, The Avond’ring rivals gaze Avith cares o[)prc.st, 

And chilling horrors freeze in ev'ry hix'asl. 

Till big Avith knoAvlcdgc of approacliing m’ocs J8J 
The prince of augurs, llalitherscs, rose: 

Prescient he vIoAv’d th’ aerial tracks, am) drew 
A sure presage from ev’ry Aviug that llcw, 

that they act in concert and unity of conafids: at first they ‘float 
upon the -w-inds’ this implies die calmness and serrrsy of Iho approach 
of tliose heroes: otlast they ‘ clang their wings, and hovering beat the 
skiesj’ this shews the violence of tlie assault: ‘ with ardent eyes the 
rival train they threat’ This, as the poet himself interprets it, de- 
notes the approaching fate of the suitors. ‘ Then sailing o’er the 
domes and tow’rs Uiey fly. Full tow’rd the east j' this signifies that 
the suitors alone are not doomed to destruction, but that the men of 
Ithaca arc involved in danger, as Halilherses interprets it. 

Nor to the great alone is death decreed 5 
' We, and our guilty Ithaca must bleed. 

See here the natural explication of tliis prodigy, Avliich is very inge- 
nious! EusTATHitrs, Tcrbatim. 
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Yc sous (ho fi-y'd) of Ithaca, give t'ar, 

Hoar all! buL chiolly you, oh rivals ! hear. lyo 

Destruction sure o'er all your heads impends ; 

Ulyssca comes, and death hi.s steps attends. 

Nor to the great alone is death decreed; 

We, and our guilty Ithaca must bleed. 

Why cease we then the wrath of Hcav’n to stay? IQj 
Be humbled all, and lead, y'c great ! the Avay. 

For lo ! my Avorcls no fancy 'd woes relate : 

I speak from science, atid the voice, is fate. 

When great Ulysses sought, the Phrygian shores 
To shake Avith Avar proud llion's lolly tow'rs, 

Deeds then undone iwy raithful Umgue lon'tohl: 
llcav’n scal’d my Avords, aiul you those deeds behold. 

I see (I ery'd) his Avoes, a counlless train; 

I sec his friends o'erAvhelm'd beneath the main ; 

Y. 203. I see (1 ery'd) his tvncs 

I see his fi-iemis u'eiw/ic/m'ti, 5:c.] 

In three lines (observes Eusluihkis) tlio pwl gives us tlie wholu ttilys- 
.seyivn luinuituri-; ami it is woiid<‘rfiil lo (Iiiiik, iJiat Ho plain a sub- 
ject should produce such variety iu (he proce.'.s of it. Aristullc ob- 
serves the .simplicity of Homer's platform; which is no more than 
tins : a piiuce is absent from his country. Neptune destroys his com- 
panions; in his absence his family is disordered by many princes that 
address his wife, and plot against the life of his only son; but at last 
after many storms he returns, pani.she.s the suitons, and rc establishes 
his affairs: this is all that is essential to the poem, tlic rest of it is 
made up of episodes. And yet with what mimclcs of poetry (speciosa 
tniracula, as Horace styles them) has he furnished out his poem? 
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How twice ten yours from shore to shore he roams ; 205 
Now twice ten years are past, and now ho o(nncs! 

To whom Enrymachus. Fly, dotard, ily ! 

With thy wise dreams, and tables of tlie sky. . 

Go prophesy at home; thy sons advise : 

Here thou art sage in vain — Ihctter I'cad the skies. 210 
Unnumber’d birds glide through th’ aerial way, 
Vagrants of air, and uiiforeboding stray. 

Cold in the tomb, or in the deeps below 
Ulysses lies : oh wert thou laid as h)w ! 

Then wouhl that busy head no broils suggest, 215 
Nor fire to rage 'I’clcmachus's breast. 

From him some bribe thy venal tongue retjuires, 

And int’rest, not the. god, thy voice, inspires. 

His guidcless youth, if thy experienc'd age. 

Mislead fallacious into idle rage, 220 

Vengeance deserv’d thy malice shall repress, 

And but augment thc^wiungs thou Avoultlst redress. 
Telemachus may hid the cpieen repair 
To great Icarius, whose paternal care 

V. 207. The sfeech of Eutymarhas.'} It lia.s been observed, that 
Homer Is the father of oratory as well a.s poetry, and it must be con- 
fessed, that there is not any one branch of it, that is not to bo found 
in his poetty. The invective, persuasive, ironical, &c. may all be 
gathered flora it. Nothing can be better adapted to the purpose than 
this speech of Euiymachus : he is to deciy the credit of the predic- 
tions of Halilherscs: he derides, he threats, and describes him as a 
venal prophet. He is speaking to the multitude, and endeavours to 
bring Halithetscs into contempt, and in order to it lie uses him con- 
temptuously, 
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Will guide her ^vassion, and n'wiird iier elioice, 

Willi iveallhy dow'r, iiiul bridal gifts ol' priee. 

Till she retires, determin’d we remiiiu, 

And both the prince and augur threat in vain : 

His pride of wonls, and thy wild <lv(‘a.ni of fate, 

Move not the hravc, or only move their hate. 230 
Threat on, oh prince ! elude the bridal day, 

Threat on, till all thy stores in waste decay. 

True, Greece aftbrds a train of lovely dames, 

In weallh and lieauty worthy of our flames: 

But never from this nobler suit we eeasii; 23JJ 

For wealtli and beauty less than virtue please. 

To whom the youth. Since, tluni in vain I tell 
My mmi'rous woes, in silence, let them dwell, 
Butheiiv’n, and all the Greok.s, have, heard my wrong, s; 
To hciiv’n, and all the Greeks, rctire.s.s belongs. 240 

V. 339, — " A// the Grech have heard my 'twwi'i.] It ii uticessary 
for the reader to carry iu hi;) mind, that (his .assembly consists not 
only of the peons, but of the people of Irhaea : for to the people Telc- 
machus here .appeals. 

It is evident, that the place of the assembly was at least open to 
die air in the upper parts : for otlicrways Imw should the eagles be 
visible to the suitors? and so very plainly, as (o be discovered to 
tiireat them with their eyes? There was no doubt a place set apart for 
counsel, usually in die market: for Teleinachns is said to seat himself 
ill his father’s dirone, in the beginning of this book : but Uly.sses had 
been absent twenty yearsj and therefore it is evident, that Iiia tlirone 
had stood in the .same place for the space of twenty yearn. It is past 
contradiction, tliat in Athens, and other cities of Greece, there w ere 
public halls for the consnltalion of alFairs. 
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Yet this I ask (i\oi- he it ask’il in vain) 

A bark to waft me o’er the rollinjv main ; 

The realins of rylo anti Sparta to explort', 

And seek my royal sire from shore to shore : 

If, or to fame his doubtful fate he kiiowav, • 045 

Or to be leai'u’d from oracles alone? 

If yet ho lives; M'ith patience I forbear, 

Till the fleet hours restore the circling' year: 

But if already wandring in the train 

Of empty shades; I measure back the main, o;j0 

Plant the fair eolumii o'er the mighty dead, 

Aiul yield Ids consort to the nuptial lied. 

Il« ceas’d; and while al)ash'd the ]K‘ers attend, 
Mentor ar^so, Iflyases’ faithful frieiul; 254 

[When liorcc in arms lie sought the sc;enes of war, 

* My friend (he cry’d) my ])alace be tliy ('are; 

Years roll'd on years my god-like, sire decay. 

Guard thou Ivls age, and Ids behests ohey.’J 


V. 254. J/«7i(ac arose, Ulysses' fiud^ul frleml^ Ttie. utiine of Mcn-t 
tor i? aiiodicr instance of the gratitude of our poct’.s lemper, it being 
the same which belonged lo a friend of his by whom he was Piflcr- 
tained in Ithaca, during a dcfluxioa on his eyes which seized hiiu in 
hh voyages • and at whose house he is .said lo have laid tho plan of 
Ihi', poem. This character of Mentor is well sustained by his speech, 
and by the assistance he gratefully gives to young Telcmachus on all 
occasions. 

V. a.je. Guard tiau viy sire, and /th behests olcy.'] The original says 
only, ' Obey the old man.’ Eustathius rightly determines, tliat the 
expi'ession means Laci'tes, The poet loses no opportunity of giving 
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Stern as he rose, ho cast his eyes around, 25‘) 

That flash’d with rage; and iis he spoke, he fron’u’d. 

O never, never more ! let king he just, 

Be mild in pow’r, or faithful to his trust I 
Let tyrants govern with an iron rod. 

Oppress, destroy, and be the scourge of God; 

Since he who like a father held his reign, 0d5 

So soon forgot, Aras just and mild in vain ! 

True, while my friend is griev’d, his griefs I share; 
Yet now the rivals are my smallest care: 

They, for the mighty mischiefs they devise, 

Ere long shall jjay— their forfeit lives the price. 270 
But against you, ye Greeks! yc coward train, 

Gods! how my soul is mov’d with just disdain? 

Duml) yc all stand, and not one longue allords 
llis injur’d prince the little aid of words. 

While yet he spoke, Leocritus j'cjoiu’d : 275 

0 pride of words, and arrogance of mind! 

Wouldst thou to rise in arms tlie Greeks advise? 

Join all your pow’rs ! in anns, ye Greeks, arise I 

1% 

Ulysses an excellent character; this is as necessary as continually to 
repeat tlie disorders of the suitors. 

— ' Servelur ad imuin 

Qualls ab incoepto processerlt, et sibi constet.' 

This conduct contributes admirably to the design of the poetnj and 
when the poet in tlie unravelling of his fable comes to reward and 
punish the chief actors, we acknowledge his justice in tlie death of 
the suitors, and re-establishment of Ulysses. 
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Yet would your pcuv'rs In vain our .strength oppose; 
The valiant few o'ennatch an iiost ot i'oe.s. 280 

Should great Ulysses .stern appear in anus, 

While the bowl eirele.s, and the hantpiel wami.s ; 
Though to his breast his .spou.se with transport' ilic.s, 
Torn from her breast, that hour, IHysse.s dies. 

But hence retreating to your domes repair; 285 
To arm the vessel, Mentor! be thy care, 

And IIalithcr.ses! thine: be each his friend; 

Ye lov’d the father; go, the son attetul. 

V. 263. JF/ii/e the Irniul circlet, and the hiwjHet ■iciiiwt.'l Th(‘. ovi- 
gtual is notwUhout (ilwciiritys it says, w«f.i Ar<ir»: of, ‘ in tlus tiiua 
of the banquet.' Eustathius Interprets it, fH oiv« auroif, 

' The wino a,s it were fighting on their siiloj' and this agrees with 
•what follows. 

Tlie (le.sigii of this siu'eeh is to deter the people of llhaea from 
rising in the cause of Ulysses: Mentor speaks justly; T,t'oeritus inso- 
lently! Mentor sets boforo them thcwoiUiof Uly-sses; Leoerilns the 
power of the suitors: Mentor .sijeaks like, n i)riivo man; I,eocritus 
(observes hlustatbias) like a coward, who wunlUig true courage, Hies 
to the assistance of wine to riyse a false one. 

Perhaps it may be objected, that there is not a sulTjcient distinc- 
tion in the cljnracters of several .suitors) they are all described as in- 
solent voluptuaries. But though they agree in tliis general character, 
yet there is something distinguishing in the particular pcrson.s : thus 
Antinous derides, EurymacUus covers vlllauy with mildness; Anti- 
nous is ever the foremost in outrage, Eurymaehus generally his se- 
cond: a greater distinction is ncitlier necessary, nor ))0S5Lble to be 
represented. What the j)oct is to dcscrilie, is the insolence of the 
.suitors, and the disorders they create in his family and kingdom j he 
is obliged to dwell upon these circumstances, because they are essen- 
tial to his design: and consequently that general resemblance of their 
cjiarnctei’s is not a fault in the poet. 
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But yet, I trust, the boaster moans to stay 
Sato iu the court, nor tempt the watry n-ay. ayo 
Thou, with a rushing- souml, tli' assembly bond. 
Diverse their steps; the rival rout ascend 
The royal dome; ndiilst sad the prince explore.s 
The neig'hb’ring main, and sorrowing treads the shores. 
There, as the watei’S o’er his hands he shod, 

The royal suppliant to Minerva pray'd. 

0 goddess ! who descending from the skies 
Vouchsaf’d thy presence to iny wond’ring eyes, 

By whose commands the raging deeps 1 trace, SPB 
And seek my sire through storms and rolling seas! 
Hear from thy heav’us above, oh warrior-maid ! 
Descend once more, propitious to my aid. 

Without tliy presoueo, vain is thy command; 

Greece, and tlu; rival train, thy voice witlistand. 
Indulgent to his pray'i-, tlm goddess took 305 
Sage Mentor 3 form, and thus like Mentor spoke. 

V. 291. T/m wit// a riu/ting sowid, &c',] Tho assembly which 
was convened by Telcmachus, is broke up in a riotous mninicr by 
Lgocritus, who had no right to dissolve it. This agrees with the law- 
less state of Uie country in llie absence of its king, and shews (says 
Eustathius) that the suitors had usiurpcd the chief authority. 

There is a fine contrast between the behaviour of Telcmachus 
and tliat of lire suitors. Urey return to repeat their disorders and 
debauches j Tclemachus retires to supplicate tire goddess of wisdom, 
to assist Mm in his enterprises. Thus the poet raises tire character of 
Telemachus; he has shewed him to be a youth of a brave spirit, a 
good speaker, and here represents him as a person of piety. 
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0 prince, in oiirly yoiilh ilivinely 'svise, 

Borii, the Dly.sse.s of thy ag(^ tn rise! 

If tn the son the father’s worth tleseeiuls, 

O'er the wiilo waves success thy ways iitte.uds: 3io 

To tread the n'ulks of death he stood i)repar'd,- 

Aud what he greatly thought, he nobly dar'd. 

Were not wise sons tlcscendaut of the wise, 

And did not heroes from brave heroes rise ; 

Vain were my hopes : few sons attain the praise 315 

Of their great sires, and most their sires disgrace. 

But since thy veins pateriuil virtue tires, 

And all Bcnclope thy soul inspires: 

Go, and succeed! the rivals aims de.s))isc; 

Tor never, never, wicked man was wise. 3ii0 

Blind they rejoice, tliongh now, cv'n now they fall; 

Death hastes amain : one hour o’erwhelms them all! 

And lo, with speed wc plough the watry waiy ; 

My pow’r shall guard thee, and my hand convey ; 

The winged vessel studious I prepare, 325 

¥ 

Through seas and realms companion of thy cax'e. 
Thou to the court ascend ; and to the slioi'cs 
(When night advances) hear the naval stores : 

V. The speech of Minerva^ This speech of Minerva is 
suited to encourage a young man to imilatc the virtue of his father, 
and not to suffer liimself to be overcome by any appearance of diffi- 
culties. She sets his father before his eyes, and tells him, there was 
never any danger whidr he duusl not encounter; if he should suffer 
himself to be disepuraged, he would prove himself an unworthy son 
of a brave father. Da.cier. Evstatbivs. 
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Brciul, that dot'uy'mg niaii -witli strength supplies, 
And gini'rous Aviiie, whitdi thoughtful sorrow flics. 
Meiiuwhilc the inariuers by luy eommnnd S31 

Shall specal aboard, a valiant chosen band. 

Wide o'er the bay, l)y a'csscI vessel rides; 

The best I choose to M'aft thee o’er the tides. 

Slie spoke ; to his high dome the prince returns, 
And as he moves, u'ith royal anguish mourns. 336 
’Twas riot all, among the laudcss train ; 

Boar bled by l)oar, and goat by goat lay slain. 

Arriv’d, bis baud the, gay Antinous prest, 

And thus deriding, with a smile, addrest. 540 

(irieve not, oh daring prince! that nobles heart; 
111 suits gay youth the stern heroic part. 

V. Anthmuii This s|)<v.<'Ii must lie iintlcrslo(xl iro- 

nicully : efyai/ re (i«j ru in as bi'llirc, ami 1ms nilatioii lo tho pre- 
ceding harangiu's of TcIeiiKiclitis lo the people, and liis intended voy- 
agej by way of derlsina Antiiunis bids him luit Irouble his brave spirit 
in conlriving any inoiv orations, or ii\ any bold attempt to liud out 
Ulysses j or to act the orator, or hcro’s-parl. 

The critics have almost generally condcuiiu'd these pieces of gaiety 
and raillery, as unworthy of heroic poetry: if ever they arc proper, 
tlney must be so in the mouths of these suitors; persons of no serious 
or noble clmracters: mirth, wine, and fea.stiiig, is their constant em- 
employment; and consequently if they fall into absurdities, they act 
suitably to their characters, Milton, the best and greatest imitator of 
Homer, has followed him unworthily in tliis respect; I mean, has 
debased even this low raillery hito greater lowness, bjf playing upon 
words and syllables. But in tins place the raillery is not without its 
effect, by shewing the utmost contempt of Telemachus j and surely 
it is the lowest degree of calamity to be at once oppressed and 
despised. 
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Indulge llic genial hour, unbend ihy soul, 

Lcuive thought to age, and drain the llonang howl. 
Studious to ease thy grief, our care provi<lcs 34;S 
The bark, to waft thee o’er tlic swelling tides. 

Is this (returns the pi’incc) for mirth a time? 
When lawless gluttons riot, mirth’s a crime ; 

The luscious wines, dishonour’d, lose their taste ; 

The song is noise, and impious is the feast. 350 

Suffice it to have spent with swift decay 

The wealth of kings, and made my youth a prey. 

But now the wise in.strtiction.s of the sage. 

And manly thoughts in.spir’(l hy manly age. 

Teach me L<^ seek redress for all my woe, 355 

Here, or in Pyle—in Pyh‘> <>i’ Itcu’c, your foe, 

Deny your vessels, ye deny in vain ; 

A private A'oyager I pass the main. 

'Free breathe the wimls, and free tlie billows How, 
And where on earth I live, I live your loe. 360 
He spoke and frowrwd, nor longer deign'd to stay, 
Sternly his hand withdrew, and strode awaiy. 

Meantime, o’er all the dome, they quaff, they feast, 
Derisive taunts were spread from guest to guest, 

And each in jovial mood his mate addrest 365 

Tremble yc not, oh friends ! and coward fly, 
Doom’d hy the stern Tclem'achus to die? 

To Pyle or Sparta to demand supplies, 

Big, with revenge, the mighty warrior flies: 
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Or conies from Epliyr^ with poisons fr!niji;ht, 370 
And kills ns all in one trenieiulous dniuj^lU? 

Or wlio can say (his gamcsnnic mate replies) 

But while the dangers of the deeps lie tries, 

He, like his sire, may sink depriv'd of breath, 

And punish ns unkindly by his death? 37S 

What mighty labours would he then create. 

To seize his treasures, and divide his state, 

The royal palace to the queen convey, 

Or him she blesses in the bridal day! 

V. 3(58. To Pfk or Sj'arta lo demand supplies.'] It is obscrvtihle, 
says Kuhliilhius, that llio iioci hud in his elmiec suvcral cxi)C(litiiits to 
bring about Ibt; tkwlniclion of il»' Huitoas, bin iio rojiiots them, and 
choosi's the most difliiiult uu'thod, <mt of ivvcmicc U) Inuliy being 
unwilling lo falsify the histirtiisi of Spnrla and I'ylos, This lias a 
double effect 5 it furnislii'S the imet with a hories of noble inoi* 
dents) and also gives an air of probability lo tUo story of Uly.sses and 
Tclcmachus. 

V. 378 . The royal palace to the queen eoni'cyl] I'hc Suitors allot 
the palace to Penelope: i( being, .says linilatbius, the only thing that 
they cannot consumoi and adds, that the expression of llie suitors, 
roncerning the labour they should undergo in dividing the substance 
ofi Ulysses, shews the wealth and abundance of that hero. Dacier 
has found out an allusion between pwov in the first speecli, and •nsoyor 
in the second 3 they differing only in one letter: she calls this a 
beauty, -which she laments she cannot preserve in her translation. 
She is the only commentator that ever vi'-as quick-sighted enough to 
make the discovery. The words have no relation ; they stand at a 
sudicient distance,* and I believe Homer would have thought such 
trifling unworthy of his poetry. So tliat all the honour which ac- 
enres from that obscivation must be ascribed (in this case, as in many 
others) to the commentator, aud not the author, 
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Meantime the lofty rooms tlic priiu'c surveys, 
Where lay the treasures oi'th’ Ithueian race; 381 
Here rudely brass and gold refulgent hUi/d; 

There polish’d chests embroider'd vestures grac'd; 
Here jars of oil breath'tl forth a rich perfume ; 

There casks of wine in rows adorn'd the dome. 385 
(Pure flav’rous wine, by gods in bounty giv’n. 

And worthy to exalt the feasts of hea\''n.) 

Untouch’d they stood, till his long labours o'er 
The great Ulysses reach'd his native shore. 

V. 381. Where lay ihe treasures of tK Ithaeiuu SucIj luia- 

sages as thc.se have ever Airulshcd crUies with iwiUcr til' riiillcvy i they 
.think swell heuseluiUl cares unworthy ofu king, uinl ihat this conduct 
suits better with vulguv persons of less fortune.. I confess, suc.h tlc.- 
scriplious now would ho ridiciiloiis in a pool, hcciiU'in unsnitnhlo to 
our numnevs, But if wc. look njum sueli piissiups us piclurcs and 
exact repvoac.ntations of llic. old world, llio rcodcr will liiul n scnsihlo 
pleasure in Ihcni. 

It is a true observation, that the Iliad is chiefly suilahle to llui 
condition of kings and heroesj ami cousw]n('ntly filled with eiroum- 
stances in which the greatest jJart of mankind c.sn have no eoneern or 
interest: the Odyssey is of more general nscj the story of it is a 
series of calamities, which concern every man, as every man may feel 
tliem. We can bring the sulTcungs of Ulysses in some degree home 
to ourselves, and make his condition our own ; but what private per- 
son can ever be in the circumstances of Agamenmou or Achilles? 
What I would infer from this is, that tlic reader ought not to take 
offence at any such descriptions, whieli are only mean as they differ 
from the fashions of the latter ages. In tlie Iliad, Achilles, when he 
acts in tlie common oiSces of life, and not as an hero, is liable to the 
same objection. But if the manners of the ancient age-s be considered, 
we shall be reconciled to the actions of the ancient heroes j and con- 
^K^^aenlly to Homer. 
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A do\ible strength of bat's secur'd the gates : HQO 

Fast by the door the wise Eiiryclca waits ; 

Euryclea, who, great Ops ! thy Uncage shar'd, 

And watch’d all night, all day; a faithful guard. 

« 

To whom the prince. O thou, whose guardian care 
Nurs’d the most wretched king that breathes the air; 
Untouch’d and sacred may these vessels stand, 396 
Till great Ulysses views his native land. 

But by thy care twelve urns of vdne be fill'd, 

Next these in worth, and firm those urns be seal’d; 
And twice ten measures of the choicest flour 400 
Prepar’d, ere yet descends the cv'ning hour. 

For when the fav’ring shades of night arise, 

And peaceful slumbers clo.se iny mother's eyes, 
hie from our coast shall spreading sails convey, 

To seek Ulysses through the watry way. AOS 

While yet he spoke, she fill’d the "w^alls with cries, 
And tears ran trickling from her aged eyes. 

Oh whither, whither flies my son? she cry’d, 

To realms, that rocks and I'caring seas divide? 

V, SP'l. — — — O i/tou, iv/iose guardian care 
Nurid the most •wretched hitig — — ] 

Euryclea was not pro;jerly the nurse of Teleiiiachus, but of Ulysses; 
so that she is called so not in a strict sense, bnt as one concerned in 
his education from his infancy, and as a general appellalion of ho- 
nour. Telemaclius here reserves the best wines for Ulysses; a lesson 
(observes Eustathius) that even in the smallest matters we ought to 
pay a deference to our parents. These occasional and seemingly- 
trivial circumstances are not without tlwir use, if not as poetical or- 
naments, yet as moral Instructions. 
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Ill foreign lands tliy father's <lays decay’d, 410 
And foreign lands contain the mighty dead. 

The watiy way ill-fiitecl if thou tiy, 

All, all must perish, and by fraud you die ! 

Then stay, niy child ! storms beat, and rolls the main; 
Oh beat those storms, and roll the seas in vain ! 415 

Far hence (reply’d the prince) thy fears be driv’n : 
Heav’n calls me forth ; these counsels are of heav’n. 
But by the pow'rs that hate the perjur'd, swear, 

To keep my voj^age from the royal car, 

Nor uncorapcird the daiig'roiis truth betray, 420 
Till twice six times descciuls the lamp of day: 

Lest the sa<l tale a mother's life impair, 

And grief destroy what time awhile would spare. 

Thus he. 'nui matron with uplifted eyes 
Attests th’ all-seeing sov’rcigu of the skies. 425 
Then studious she prepares the choicest flour, 

The strength of wheat, and wines an ample store. * 

V. 421, ’Ti'V/ itvice si.v times deseetids the lamj> of t/wy.] It may bo 
demanded how it was probable (if possible), that tlie departure of 
Teletnachus could be concealed twelve days from the knowledge of so 
fond a mother as Penelope ? It must be allowed, that this would not 
he possible, except in a time of such great disprder as the suitors 
created: Penelope confined herself almost continually within her 
own apartment, and very seldom appeared publiclyj so diat there is 
no improbability in this relation. DACien, 

Eustathius makes a criticism upon the words and siro^- 

yuvflu; the former is used negatively, the latter alfirmaUvcly j namdy, 
the former in swearing ' not to perform’ a thing, tlie latter' ' to per- 
form it,’ 
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While to the rival tiuin the prince returns, 

The martial gochleas v'lili impatience, burns; 

Like thee, Tclcmaclni.s, in voice niul .size, 430 

With speed divine I'rom street to street she flies, 

* 

She bids the mariners prepar’d, to stand, 

When night descends, cmbody’cl on the strand. 

Then to Nocinon swift she runs, she flics, 

A:id asks a hark : the chief a bark supplies. 435 
And now, declining •with his sloping wheels, 

Down .Slink the sun behind the western hills. 

The goddess shov'd the vessel from the shores, 

And stotv’d irithin its womb the mu'al .storc.s. 

Full in the op’nings of the .sjiucious main 440 

It rides; and noM' deseciuls the sailor-train. 


V. 432. S/w /fills t/w HMrimrs, &c.] It i« probablti (hat Ibis pas- 
sage of Minors'll preparing the nuiriners, &c. I.s thus to be uuderstooil ; 
the men of Ithaca retaining in memory the speech of Tclemnclms, 
and believing that what he then said, and now requests, was agree- 
able to justice 3 and having ns it vi'eitc bis image graven njjon their 
hearts, voluntarily resolve to lend hini assistance: so that Minerva is 
to be taken allegorically, to imply that it was every person’s own rea- 
son that induced him to assist Telcmaclius. Eustathius, 

V. "135. Noenian the letrk sujfj^/ies.'] It may be asked why 

this particularity is necessary, and may it not be thought that such a 
little circumstance is insigniticant? The answer is, that a great deal 
depends upon this particularity j no less than the discovery of the 
voyage of Telemachus to the 8 uitors 3 and consequently, whatever tlie 
suitors act in order to intercept him, takes its ri.se from this little in- 
cident 3 the fountain is indeed small, but a large stream of poetry 
flows from it. 
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Nextj to the coiutj impatient of delay, 

With rapid step the goddess urg'd her vay : 

There cv’ry eye with vslumh’roiis chains she hound, 
And dash'd the flowing goblet to the ground. 445 
Drowsy they rose, with heavy fumes opprest, 

Reel'd from the palace, and retir'd to rest. 

Then thus, in Mentor’s rev’rcnd form array'd, 
Spoke to Telemachus the martial maid. 

Lo ! on the seas, prepar’d the vessel stands, 450 
Til’ impatient mariner thy speed demands. 

Swift as she spoke, with rapitl ])acc she leads; 

Tlie footsteps of the Deity he treads. 

iSvvift lo the sliorc they move; along the strand 

The ready vessed ride.s, llio .sailors ready stand. 4 .'j.» 

V. ‘j'l'l. jf'Aw CTiVy f)''" slitmh’roui i'fhiiiis s/ie ioimi.'] The 
wovds in the original arc svSi’iy and uirv©-’, wliU’li arc not to bfi 
taken for boing asleep, but drowsy; this is evident from the i\snge of 
aaDsvSeiy, in the conclusion of tho first book of iho Iliad, where the 
signification has been mistake* by most translators: tlK'yraako.Tvv 
piler there to be asleep, though two lines afterwards, in the second 
book, Homer expressly says, 

Th' immortals slumber'd on their thrones above : 

Al), but the ever-waking eyes of Jove. 

It may be asked how Minerva can be said to occasion this drowsiness 
in the suitors, and make tlrem retire sooner than usual? Eustathius 
replies, that the person who furnished the wine supplied it in greater 
<iuantities th.m ordinary, through which wine tliey coniradted a drow- 
siness; in this sense Minerva, or wisdom, may be said lo assist the 
designs of Telemachus, 
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He bids them bring their stores ; th’ attending train 
Load the tall bark, and lanch into tlic main. 

The prince and goddess to the stern ascend ; 

To the strong stroke at once the rowers bend. 

Full from the Avest she bids fresh breezes bloAv; 4C0 
The sable billoArs foam and jmr beloAV. 

The chief his orders gives; th’ obedient band 
With due obsei'vance Avait the chief’s command; 

With speed the mast they rear, Avith speed unbind 
The spacious sheet, and stretch it to the Avind. 46:5 
High o’er the roaring Avaves the spreading sails 
BoAr the tall mast, and swell before the gales ; 

Tlyj crooked keel th(' parting surge divides, 

And to the stern retreating roll the tides. 

And noAV they ship tlieir oars, and croAvn Avith Avinc 
The holy goblet to the poAvVs divine: 47' 1 


V. 4(50. — S/id Mils fresh Ireeses Wow,] TIuh also is an al- 

legory, and implies that the sailors, had the experience and art to 
guide the ship before the windsj but poetry, that delights to raise 
every eircumstance, exalts it into tire marvellous, and ascribes it to 
tl)e goddess of wisdom. Eustathius. 

V. 464. JV!th sfeecl the nictst they rear^ It is observable, that 
Homer never passes by an opportunity of describing the sea or a ship 
under sail; and in many other places, as well as in this, he dwells 
largely upon it: I take the reason to be, not only because it furnished 
him with variety of poetical images, but because he himself having 
made frequent voyages, had a full idea’ of it, and consequently was 
delighted with it: this is evident from his conduct in the Iliad, where 
variety of allusions and similitudes are drawn from the sea, and arc 
not the sipallest ornaments of his poetry. 
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Implorinj:^ :ill tho g(5(ls that rei<>;ii iihove, 

But chief the l)liu‘'eyM progeny of Jove. 

V. J/Oi Anil cronvit luit/i tvJne 

The hnly goblet to the poivn Jmhwl\ 

Tills cuiitoin of llhatlons was frequent upon all solemn occasions, 
before meat, ^ before sleep, voyages, jonriiies, ami in all I'eligious 
rites, sacrifices, &c. They were always made with wine, pure and 
unmixed, whence axpalov is a word frequent in ancient authors. 
Sometimes they used mixed wines in sacrifices ; hut Eustathius says, 
that this mixture was of wine with wine, and not of wine with wa- 
ter: hence came the distiiiclion of svaito-Aov and avirovJur, the un- 
lawful and lawful libation; wine unmixed was lawful, tlie mixed 
unlawful. Homer in this place uses sirw-rsipcas x/5r,li)p«;, or ‘ goblets 
crowned with wine;’ that is, filled till the. wine stood above the brim 
of the goblet; they esteemed it an irrcvi'venee to the gods not to fill 
the cups full, for then only they tslecmod the. Uhalinu ivhoh and 
fer/ftt, o>,flv x«i t'sAsiov. 

This boob lakOH up llio .space of one day and one night : it opens 
with the morning j the speeches in the council, with the preparations 
for the voyage of Tclcinachus, arc the suliject of the day; and the 
voyage is finished by the next morning, liy this last circiuustanee 
we may learn that Ithaca was distant from Pylos but one night’s 
voyage, nay something less, Uiere being some time spent after 
the setting of the sun, in carrying the provisions from the palace to 
the vessel. 

The book consists chiefly iir the speeches of Tclemachus and his 
friends against those of the suitors. It shews the great judgment of 
the poet in choosing this melliod : hence we see the causes preceding 
die effects, and know from what spring every action flowed : we are 
never at a loss for a reason for every incident j the speeches are as it 
were the groundwork upon which he builds all that relates to tlie 
adventures of Telemaclius. 

‘ In the Iliad, after tlie dissolution of the council in the first book, 
ggd tlie dissension between Agamemnon and Achilles, we iinmc- 
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TJuis nil tho night they stem the liiiiiicl way, 

And end their voyage with the morning ray. 475 

dialely see upon wiml liinge the fable turns. So in tlie Odyssey, 
after the poet has laid before us the warm debates between the suitors 
and Telemachus, we immediately expect them to act as enemies : the 
war is declared, and wc become judges as well as spectators of the 
scenes of action, Tlius Homer adds the perspicuity of hisloiy to 
the ornaments of poetiy. 




THE 

THIRD BOO K 


Of TUf 


ODYSSEY. 



THE ARGUMENT. 


THE INTERVIEW OF TELEMACHUS AND NESTOR. 

Telemachus, guided Pallas in the shape of Mentor^ 
arrives hi the morning at Pplos, where Nestor and his 
sons arc sacrificing on the sm-shorc to Neptune, Tele- 
rnachus declares the occasion of his coming, and Nestor 
relates what passed in their return from Trap, Juno their 
fleets were separated, and he never since heard of Uit/sses. 
The discourse concerning the death of Agurnmnon, the 
rcn.mge of Orestes, and the iijjarics «/“ the suitors, 
Nestor adiHses hUhi to go to Sparta, and hupdre further 
of Menclaus. The sacrifice ending xoith the night. Mi- 
neroa vanishes from than in the form of an eagle: Tek- 
maclms is lodged in the palace, The^nex't morning they 
sacrifice a bullock to Minena, and Tdemachns proceeds 
on his journey to Sparta, attended by Pisistruhi.s, 


The Scene lies on the sca-shorc of Pylos. 
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The sacrccl sun, above the waters rais’d, 

Through hcav’n’s eternal, brazen portals blaz'd; 

And wi<le o’er earth difl'us’d his cheering ray, 

To gods and men to give the golden day. 

♦ The sci-HC iH now removed from Ithaca to I’ylofi, and with it a 
new vein of poetry is opened : instead of the riots of the suitors, we 
arc entertained with the. wisdom and piety of Nestor, This and tho 
following book arc a kind of suppleinciU to the Iliad: Lite nature of 
epic poetry require.s that something should be loft to the imagination 
of the reader, nor is the picture to be Jntireiy drawn at full length. 
Homer, therefore, to satisfy our curio.sity, gives an account of Uie 
fortunes of those great men, who made so noble a figure at the siege 
of Troy. This conduct also shews his art : variety gives life and de- 
light j and it is mucli moie necessary in epic than in comic or tragic 
poetry, sometimes to shift Uie scenes, to diversify and embellish the 
story. But as on the stage the poet ought not to step at once from 
one part of the world to a too remote country, (for tliis destroys cre- 
dibility, and die auditor cannot fancy himself this minute here, and^ 
the next a thousand miles distant) so in epic poetry, every removal 
must be within the degiecs of proliabilLty. We have here a very 
easy transitions the poet carries his hero no farther tlian he really 
might sail in the compass of lime he allots for his voyage. If he had 
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Now on tlie coast of Pyle tlic A'cssel falls, 5 

Before old Nclens' venerable walls. 

There, suppliant to the monarch of the llooil, 

At nmc green theatres the Pyliaus stood, 

still dwelt tipon the disorders of the snitors without inlerruplion, ho 
inustgrow tiresome j but he artfully breaks the thread of their story 
with beautiful incidents and episodes, and reserves the further recital 
of tlieir disordera for the end of his poem; by this metliod we sit down 
witli fresh appetite to the entertainment, and rise at last not cloyed, 
but satisfied. 

V. 2 , TJtraugh hearhis eternal, Iraxen portals ] The original 

calls heaven woAu;^aXxov, or brnzcnj the reason of it arises either 
from tlie palaces of the. gods being built of hniss by Vulcan j or rather 
the word implies no more than the stabilily of lieiivfii, which hi other 
places is called a-iSijjSeiov, or framed of iron. Hustatiiiwh. 

V. 8. At nine green theatres,'] It uuiy li(‘ tisktul why tin* pod is so 
very particular as tq nicntiou that (he I’ylians wi'ro dividt'il into nine 
.as.scmblics 3 and may i( not seem a eirouiuslnneo of no iinporlanco? 
liustalhius answers from the ancients, that there were nine cities sub- 
ject to the power of Nestor: fiveinPylos, the rest in Pieofmj the 
poet therefore allots one bank or theatre to every city, which consisted 
of live hundred men, the whole numbnr amounting to four thousand 
five hundred : tliese cities furnished tho like complement of men to 
Nestor for tlic war at Troy ; ho- sailed in ninety vessels, and allowing 
fifty men to each vessel, they amount to lliat number. I fence it ap- 
pears that this was a national sacrifices every city furnished nine Gulls, 
and by consequence the whole nation were partakers of it. 

V. 8. The sacrifice of the Pylums,] This was a very solemn sacri- 
fice of the Pylians: how comes it then to pass, that Ilomcr passes it 
over in one line ? Eustatlnus answers, that the occasion disallows a 
longer description, and Homer knows when to speak, and when to 
be silent. Pic chooses to carry on the advcutiircs of Tclemachus, 
rather than amnse himself in descriptions that conlribulc nothing to 
the story) he finds a time of more leisure in the latter part of this 
hook, and there he describes it at length. 
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Each held five hundred, (a <leputcd train) 

At each, nine oxen on the sand lay slain. 10 

They taste the entrails, and the altars load 
With smoking thighs, an ofTring to the god. 

Full for the port the Ithacensians stand. 

And furl their sails, and issue on the land. 
Telemachus already prest the shore ; 15 

Not first, the pow’r of Wisdom inarch'd before, 

And ere the sacrificing throng he join’d, 

Admonish’d thus his ■well attending mind. 

Proceed, my son! this youthful shame expel; 

An honest business never hhush to tell. 20 

To learn ivhat fates thy wretched sire dclain, 

Wc past the wide, iinmcnsui'ablc main. 

Meet then the senior far reiiown'd for sense, 

With rev’reud awe, but decent eontidcnce: 

Urge him with truth to frame his fair replies ; 25 

And sure he will : for Wisdom never lies. 

V. 11. They taste the eniraihsJ] That is, every peiTion eat a small 
portion of the sacrifice, and by this metlioid every person became par- 
taker of it. 

There is nothing in Homer that shews where tliis sacrifice was 
offered, whetlier in a temple, or in the open air. But Eustathius 
tells us from Strabo, that it was in the temple of Samian Neptune, 
sv ispu 'S,a,p,ta TloaeiSuiv©^. 

V. 25, Urge him with truth to frame his fair replies j 
And sure he tMll: for Wisdom never Uesl\ 

This sentiriient is traly noble, and as nobly expressed : the simplicity 
of the diction corresponds with tliat of the thought. Homer in many 
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Oh tell me, IVIentor ! tell me, ftiithi ul givitlc, 

(The youth with priulciiL modesty reply 'd) 

How shall I meet, or how accost the sage, 

Unskiird in speech, nor yet mature of age? 30 
Awful th’ approach, and hard the task ai)pears, 

To question Avisely men of riper years. 

To whom the martial goddess thus rejoin'd. 

Search, for some thoughts, thy own suggesting mind; 
And others, dictated by heav'nly pow'r, 35 

Shall rise spontaneous in the needful hour. 

For nought unprosp'rous shall thy Avays attend, 

Born Avith good omens, and Avilh heav’u Ihy friend, 

placeH (esUtics Ihc nlraost iibhorrcncc of u lie. This verso is twioo re- 
peated in the present hook, as in some ollujrs} ami nothing can be 
stronger in the same view thatv that of Achilles in the ninth Iliad : 

Who dares think one thing, and another It'll, 

My heart detests him as tlic gates of hell. 

V. 38. Barn •witfi good oiiietts, and luti/i /tfitv n t?iy friend^ There 
is some obscurity in the Gfrcek expression, and the ancient critics 
have made it more obscure by tiidr false interpretations} '(hey ima- 
gine that the poet only meant to say, that Telemadurs was tlie legiti- 
mate son of Penelope and Ulysses. Eosx\tiiius. 

Dacier very justly condemns this explication, as unworthy of 
Homer} and gives us a more plain tmd natural interpretation, viz. 
*'You were not born in despite of the gods} that is, you are well 
made, and of a good presence, you have good inclinations, and, in a 
word, your birtli is happy.’ She explains rpafei/.ev after the same 
manner. 'You were not educated in despite of the gods}' that is, 
' the gods have blessed your education.’ This explication seems to 
be just, and answers perfedly the design of Minerva} which was to 
give a decent assurance to Telemachus : you are a person, says the 
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She spoke, and led the way Avith swiftest .speed: 

As swift, the youth piirsu'd the Avay .site led ; 40 

And join'd the hand before the .sacred lire. 

Where sat, encompass'd with his sous, the sire. 

The yoiitli of Pylo.s, some on pointed At'ood 
Transfix’d the fragments, some prepar'd the food. 

In friendly throngs they gather to embrace 4i') 

Their imknoAvn guests, and at the banquet place. 
Pisistratus Avas first, to grasp their hands, 

And .spread soft hides upon the yellow .sands; 

Along the shore th' illustrious pair he h‘d, 

Where Nestor sat with youthful Thrasymed. ^0 

gotltkss, of a good jirosoiu'i', niul happy i-dnoalion, why (hen hhoulil 
you be nsluuned lo appear before N«w(ttr? 

V. 48 . Ami spread mJI hUfut iipati thf yiUm' samhi] Tt k \vitl» 
grc.at pleasure that I read .such pa.ssiigcs in an author of so great anlh 
qulty, as are pictun's of the .simplicity of those heroic ages; it is the 
remark of EuslathiuSj that VishtnUus the son of a king does not seat 
, these strangers upon purple tapestry, or any other costly finiiilurc, 
but upon the skins of beasts, that had nothing to recommend them 
but their softness, being spread upon the sand of the sea-shorcs. 

This whole pa.ssagc pleases me extremely; there is a spirit of true 
devotion, morality, and good sense in it; and tlie decency of beha- 
viour between Nestor and Telcmachus i.s dfiscribecl very happily: 
Nestor .sliews great benevolence to Telcmachus; Telcmachus great 
reverence to Nestor: the modesty of the one, and the humanity of 
Uie other, are u'orthy of our observation. We .see the same picture 
of Nestor in the Odyssey, that was drawn of him in the Iliad, with 
this only difference, that there he was a coun.sellor of war, Jicrc he is 
painted in softer colours, ruling his people in peace, and diffusing a 
spirit of piety through his whole territories. He had now sumved 
the war of Tioy alinost ten years; and the god.s reward (he old age of 
this wise and religious prince with peace and happiness. 
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To each a portion of the feast he hore, 

And held a golden goblet foaming o’er; 

Then first approaching to the eltlci- guest, 

The latent goddess in these words addrest. 

Whoe’er thou art, whom fortune brings to keep 55 
These rites of Neptune, monarch of the deep, 

Thee first it fits, oh stranger 1 to prepare 
The due libation and the solemn pray’r: 

Then give thy friend to shed the sacred wine ; 

Though much thy 3'oiuiger, and his years like mine, 
He too, I deem, implores the pow'rs divhie; • fii 
Foi' all mankind alike require their grace, 

All born to Avant; a miserable race! 

lie sj)akc, and to her hand prelcrr'tl the boAvl: 

A secret pleasure touch'd Athena^s soul, 65 

'Fo sec the pref’rcuec! duq to sacrcil age 
Regai'ded ever by the just and sage. 

Of ocean’s king .she then implores the grace. 

Oh thou ! whose arms* this ample globe embrace, 
Fulfil our Avish, and let thy glory shine 70 

On Nestor first, and Nestor’s royal line; 

Next grant the Pylian states their just desires, 
Pleas’d Avith their hecatomb’s ascending fires j 
Last, deign Telcmachus and me to blegs, 

And croAvn our voyage with desir'd success. 75 

y. 7^. Last, deign Telemachus and me to bless Siuce Mi- 

nerva here menlioiiH the name of Tclemachus in her prayer, how 
comes it to pass, that Nestor is at a loss to know Telenwchns ? Mi- 
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Tims slie; anti having paid tlu; rite divine. 

Gave to Ulysses’ son the rosy wine. 

Suppliant he pray’d. And now the victims cl rest 
They clraAV, divide, and celebrate the feast. 

The banquet done, the narrative old man, SO 

Thus mild, the pleasing conierence began. 

Noav, gentle guests! the genial bantiuet o'er, 

It fits to ask ye, what your natit'c shore, 

And whence your race? on what adventure, .say, 

Thus far ye wander through the wat'ry way ? 85 

llelate, if husiue,.ss, or the thii'st of gain, 

Engage your journey o’er the patldess main : 

uci'Vft sat. close by N<‘,si.(ir) ho must tlion'l'm’o lie .supjHisotl to bear the 
prayer; ami j'oL in the lbllowin;f linos bo in(|iilros who Ihoso straiigi'i.s 
are. We can scarce IniaKino. No.sl(ir hjiionuit tliat the sou of Ulysses 
was named ToUiiiiacluis, tlinre being so strict a friontlship belwoon 
Nestor and Ulysses. Perhaps ihorefovc Minerva prayed in secret 
mentally; or perhap.s Nestor might not lake notice of what wa.s not 
addressed iinmcdlalely to him, and consequently make inquiry about 
it for the greater certainly. 

V. 86. llelate, if Imsmess, or the thirst of gain, ill o.] If we form 
our images of persons and actions in ancient time.s, from the images 
of persons and actions in nuxton ages, we sh.ill hill into groat mis- 
takes: thus in the present pah-sage, if we annex the same idea of 
piracy, as it was practised three thousand years past, to ihracy as it is 
practised in our ages, what can be a grciilcr afl'ront than this impiiry 
of Nestor > But, says Enstathiusj Piracy was formcily not only ac- 
counted lawful, but houounible. I doubt not but Ihucydidcs had 
this pa.ssage in view, when ho says, that the ancient poets introduce 
men inquiring of those who frequent the sea, if they be pirates, as a 
thing no way ignominious. Thucydidos tells us in the same place, 
th.at all tho.se who lived on the sca-coaht, or in the islands, cuaiuloined 
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Where savage pirates seek through seas unkuoAvn 
The lives of others, vent'nms of their om'u. 

Urg'd hy the {ireeepts by the goddess giv’ii, go 
And fill'd with eonfidence infus’d from heav’n. 

The youth, Avhom Pallas destin'd to be wise 
Aiid fam'd among the sons of men, replies. 

Inquir’st thou, father! from what coast we came? 

(Oh grace and glory of the Grecian name 1) gj 
From where high Ithaca o'eiiooks the floods, 

Crown witli o'er-archiug shades iincl pendent tvoods, 
Us to these shores our filial duty draws, 

A private sorrow, not a jniblic cause, 

My sire I .seek, wliore'cr the voice oi’ I’anuj 100 
lias told the gloritvs of his nohle name, 

'flic groat Uly-ssc-s ; fum'd IVoin shore to shore 
For valour much, for hardy sulf’riug itiorc. 

Long time with thee before proud Ilion’s wall 
In arms he fought; with thcc beheld her fall. 105 
Of all the chiefs, thif? hero’s fate alone 
Has Jove reserv’d, unheard of, and unknown; 
Whether in fields by hostile fury slain, 

Or sunk by tempests in the gulfy main? 

Of this to learn, opprest with tender fears, llO 
Lo, at thy knee his suppliant son aj)pcars. 

themsdves by frequent inroads upon unfortified towns, and if such 
piracies were nobly performed, they were accounted glorious. Hero- 
dotus also writes, that many of the ancients, especially about Thrace, 
thought it ignominious to live by labouring the ground, but to live by 
piracy and plunder was esteemed a life of honour. EusVATUIub. 
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If or thy forlu'm oyo, or curious eivr, 

Have k'lirnt liis I'.ito, (lie whole ilavk story clear: 

Anti oh! AvhiUc'cr hoav’'ii dcsliu'tl to lieticlc, 

Let neither tlatt'ry smooth, au>r pity hitic. 1 15 

Prepar'd I stand : he teas but born to tiy 
The lot of man ; to sufter, and to die. 

Oh then, if ever through the ten jaairs Avar 
The wise, the good Ulysses claim'd thy care; 

If e’er he join’d ihy council, or thy sw'ord, 1£10 

True in his deed, and constant to his n'ord; 

Far as thy mind tlirough backward lime can sec, 
Search all Ihy stores of faitlilul memory: 

’Tis sacred truth I ask, and ask of thee. 

To Iiim c.'cpoi'iono’tl Nestor thus ri join'd. V15 
0 friend! what sorro\r.s dost thou bring to miml? 

Shall I the long, laborious scene I’cvicw, 

And open all the Avounds of Cl recce anew? 

What toils ]jy sea! where dark in (jucst of prey 
Dauntless we rov'd ; Achilles led tlie way : 1 30 

V. 125. T/te spcfc/i ofNestor.'\ Eiislatliius observes the raoclcsty of 
Neslor : Tdeiuachus had ascribed the fall of Troy in a great measure 
to Nestor j but Nestor speahs not in particular of himself, but is con- 
tent with his share of glory in common with other warriors j he 
speaks in the plural number, and joins all the Greeks as in the war, 
so in the glory of it. Nestor raeiitious the siifterings of tlie Grcc ks by 
sea, as well as by laud, tluriiig the siege of Troy : to understand this, 
it is necessaiy to remember, that the Greeks made many expeditions 
against other places during the war, both by aca and land, ns appears 
from many passages in the Iliad, particuhnly from what Achillcb says 
in the nintli book. 

VOL. X. 
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What toils by land! Avlicrc mixt iu iatal light 
Such numbers fell, such heroes sunk to night: 

There Ajax great, Achilles there the- bruA e, 

There Arise Patroclus, lill an early grave : 

There too my sou— ah once my best delight, 135 
Once SAvift of foot, and terrible in fight, 

In Arhom stern courage Avith soft virtue join'd, 

A faultless body, and a blameless mind : 

Antilochus — ^Avhat more can I relate? 

IIoAV trace the tedious scries oF our I'ate? 140 

Not added years on ycam my task could close, 

The long historian of my country’s avoos: 

JBack to thy native islamls miglit’st l.Iioii sail, 

And leave half-heard the luelancluily tale. 

V. 103. Tiere /ijti.v great, AcMllfS there the hravr,'] 1 have, ob- 
served, that the poet iiiserLs into tiro Odj'S''ey si'wnil ineUlents that 
happened after the fall of Tray, and by that method agreeably diver- 
sifies his poetry, and satisfies the emkwity of lire reader. Eustathius 
remarks here, that he gives a title of honour to all ihu heroes he men- 
tions, except only to Achilles. Achilles hud been the occasion of 
the suffer ing» and death of many of the Greeks by his anget, and ob- 
stinacy in refusing to obey Agamemnon ; tberelbre while Nestor is 
lamenting the calamities of Uic Greeks, he passes over Achilles tfith- 
out any honourable mention, who had so greatly added to tlieir suf- 
ferings. But I think this remark chimerical : one may as well say 
Acltilles needed no epithet to distinguish him. 

It is with pleasure I see the old man dwell upon the praise of An- 
, tilochus : the father enlarges upon the fame of the sonj he gives him 
four epithets of glory j and while Ajax is only prnisefl as a warrior, 
Antilochus is great and good, excellent in the standing fight, or swift 
to pursue an enemy. Longinvis has observed upoti the beauty of this 
passage. 
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Nine painful years on that detested shore; 145 
What stratagems wc form'd, what toils ^v^i bore? 

Still lab’ring on, till searcc at last Are found 
Great Jove propitious, and our conquest croAvn’d. 

Far o’er the rest thy mighty father shin’d. 

In Avit, in prudence, uAid in force of mind, 150 
Art thou the son of that illustrious sire? 

With joy I grasp thee, and Avith love admire. 

So like your voices, and your Avords so Avise, 

Who finds thcc younger must consult his eyes. 

Thy sire and I Arcrc one; nor vary’d ought 155 
In public sentence, or in private thought,; 

Alike to council or th’ assembly came, 

With equal souls, and sentiments the same. 

But Avhen (Ijy wisdom avou) proud Hiqn burn'd, 

And in their ships the conqu’ring Orcck.s return'd; 

Y, I'ip. Far o'er the rest thy snighty father shitid^ Ncstov .sproks 
of Ulysaes aa an inseparable friendj and it shews an cxeelicnl dispo- 
sition in tlicm both, to be rivals, and yet without envy, lint the art 
of Nestor is remarkable; he first gives the character to Ulysses of 
being superior in wisdom to all the Greeks; and yet at last he finds a 
way secretly to set himself on a level with him, if not above him : 
we ever, says he, thought the same thoughts, and were ever of the 
same sentiments; which though it may imply lliat lliey were of equal 
wisdom, yet there is room left for it to signify, dial Ulysses always 
assented to the wisdom of Nestor. EusrATnius, 

V. 167. The couacil or the asseptbly.'^ There is a remarkable dif- 
ference between jSsAi) and aysfct. The former denotes a select num- 
ber of men assembled in council, the latter a public asbcmbly where 
all lire people were present, Eustathius. 
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’TAvas God’s liigli avIU tlic A'it‘tor.s to divido, I6l 
And turn tli' event, confouiuling lunnun pviile: 

Sonic he destroy’d, some scatter'd as the dust, 

(Not all were prudent, and not uU v'crc just) 

Then Discord, seat liy Pallas front above, 165 

Stern daughter of the great avenger Jove, 

The brother-kings inspir’d with fell debate; 

Who call’d to council all th’ Achaian state, 

V. iCo. Sent hy Pallas Nestor in modesty conceals tlie 

reason of the anger of the goddess, out of respect to Ajax the Lo- 
crian, who ms then dead; the crime of Ajax was the violation of 
Caasandni even in tlio temple of Miucrvn before licr imago. But why 
should the goddess he angry at others for Iho crime of Ajax ? This is 
hccauac Uwy omltOad la puuisU the ofleuclo.v. If Ajax was cvicuiiial 
in offending, others are criminal 1()V not punishing the oilence. 
Eustathius. 

The crime of Ajax is menlioucd in Virgil, ACn. t. 

— ' Pailasnd exiu'cro classcni 
Argivfim, alquc ipsos potuit submergere ponto, 

Unius ab noxam, ct furias Ajacis Oilei ?’ &c, 

. Could angry Pallas with revengeful spleen 

The Grecian navy burn, and drown the men? 

She for the fault of one offending foe, 

Tlie bolts of Jove himself presum’d to throw, Dxr'bEN. 

Virgil borrowed the description of the punishment of Ajax from 
the fourth of the Odyssey. 

V. l68j 8rc. Wlto rail d to council 

Bui caird untin/efyf &c,] 

It may seem at first view, tliat the poet affirms the night to be an 
improper season to convene a council. This is not his meaning: in 
the Iliad, there are several councils by night j nay, ey wtHi j3e^^ is 
used proverbially to express tlie best concerted councils. What there* 
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But call’tl untimely (not the sacretl rite 

Observ’d, nor heedful of the setting litfht, 170 

Nor licrald sworn the session to proclaim) 

Sour Avith debaueh, a reeling tribe they came. 

To these the cause of meeting they explain, 

And Menelaiis moves to cross the main ; 

Not so the king of men: he will’d to stay; 175 
The sacred rites and hecatombs to pay, 

And calm MincrA'a's Avrath. Oh blind to fate! 

The gods not lightly change their love, or hate, 
lyith ireful taunts each otiici* they ojiposc, 

Till in loud tumult all the fJ recks arose,. 180 

Noav dilfrent eouu.sels ev’ry breast divide, 

Each burns with vaneour to the ads'ersc side: 

Th' unquiet night strange jArojCctR entertain'd; 

(So Jove, that urg’d us to our fate, ordain'd.) 

We, Avith the rising morn our ships unmoor'd, 185 
And brought our captives and our stores aboard ; 

fove Ncbtor here condemns is the falling not a select, but a public 
assembly of the soldiers in the night, when they are in no danger of 
an gnemy, and when they are apt to fly into insolence through wine, 
and tlio joy of victory. The night is then undoubtedly an ill chosen 
season : becan.se llie licence of the soldier cannot bo so well restrained 
liy night as by day. Eustathius. 

V. 377. Ok blind to fatcf\ It may l>e asked why Nestor condemns 
‘so solemnly this hero, calling him Nij'ffi©,’, when he describes him in 
so pious an action? This is not because the gods are implacable, for 
• as Homer himself writes, Ir^sirloi Se xai Srm autoi; but because lie 
vainly imagined tliat tliey would so soon be appeased, witliout any 
justice done upon tlie olFender; ©eOv gaStw; ‘mctKirfqintiiy are tlid 
words pf Eustalliius. 
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But half the people with respeet o])ey\l 
The king oi uicn, and at hi.s bidding stay’d. 

Now on the wings of winds our counso we keep, 

(Eor God had smooth'd the Avaters of the deep) 

For Teiiedos we spread our eager oars, igi 

There land, and pay due victims to the pow’rs : 

To bless our safe return avc join in pray ’r, 

But angry Jove dispers’d our vows in air. 

And rais’d ucav discord. Then (so heav’n decreed) 
Ulysses first and Nestor disagreed: I 96 

Wise as he Avas, by various counsels SAA'ay’d, 

Ho there, though late, to pleitsc the monarch, stay'd. 
But I, determin’d, stem the foamy lloo<ls, 

Warn'd of the coming fury of the gods. 300 


V. iQy. Wise as he ivas, h) ’various counsds swaftl, 

He there, though late, to f lease the monarrh, stay' ill] 

It is with great address that Nestor relates the rcstuni of Ulysses to 
Agamemnon; he ascribes it 'not cliredly to Ulysses, but to his asso- 
ciates in the voyage; he mollifies it, in complaisance to Tclemachus. 
But Nestor, according to Dacier, conceals the true reason of his re- 
turn; it was not to please Agamemnon, but out of fear of the godiless 
Minerva, whose statue he had taken by force from Troy: to ap- 
pease that goddess, he returns to join in sacrifice with Agamemnon, 
Eustathius. 

V, 200, Warn'd of the cming fury of the godsi] It may be asked 
how Nestor attained this knowledge of the evils which the gods were 
preparing? Eustathius ascribes it to hls great wisdom, which gave 
him an insight into futurity. Dacier with move reason tells us, that 
Nestor knew that Minerva had been offended, and might conse- 
quently apprehend a punishment was to be inflicted for the offence, 
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With us, Tydides fear’d, and ui'fv'd his haste: 

And Menclaus came, hut came the last, 
lie join'd our vessels in the Lesbian bay, 

While yet we doubted of our wat'iy way ; 

If to tiie right to urge the pilot's toil, 205 

(The safer road) beside the Psyriaii isle ; 

Or the straight course to rocky Chios plow, 

And anchor under Mimas' shaggy brow? 

We sought direction of the pow'r divine : 

The god propitious gave the guiding sign ; 210 

Through the raid seas he bid our navy steer, 

And in Euboea shun the woes wv fear. 

The whistling winds already wak’d the sky; 

Before the whistling wiiuls the vessels lly, 

With rapid swiftness cut the liquid way, 215 

And reach Gci'cstus at the point of day. 

There hocatorabs of bulls, to Neptune slain, 
High-flaming please the monarch of the main. 

The fourth day shone, when all their labours o’er 
Tydides’ vessels touch’d the wish'd-for shore; 220 
But I to Pylos scud before the gales, 

The god still breathing on my swelling sails ; 

V, 221. But 1 In Pylos, See.) Eustathius observes from the an- 
cients, that the poet with great judgment Bu.spends, and breaks ofl’ 
this reladon of Nestor j by this method be has an opportunity to carry 
Telcmachus to other countries, and insert into his poem the story of 
TVIenelaus and Helen ; this method lilcewise gives an air of probability 
to what he writes} the poet seems afraid to deceive, and when he 
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Scp'rate iVom all, 1 huiVly laii<lo<l hoiv; 

Their tiitcs or tortiiiu's never reiieh'il my car. 

Yet nliat 1 learnM, attend; as liere I sat, 225 

And ask'd each voyager each hero's fate; 

Curious to know, and willing to i elate. 

Safe reach’d the WyrmUlou.s their native land, 
Beneath Achilles’ warlike son’s command. 

Those, whom the heir of great Apollo's art, 230 
Brave Philoctctcs, taught to wing the dart; 

And those whom Idoincn from Ilion'.s plain 
Had led, .securely cross’d the dreadful main. 

How Againcumon toiicli'd his Argive t'oast, 

And how his life hy fraud and foreti he hwt, 235 
And how the auu'd'rer paid his lorl’eit. hreath; 

What lands .so <Hstanl. iVotu tluii seene of death 

semis 't'clraiiiflms to ollu'f parts Ihr better intrUipfoniu', lui soinus to 
consult Unitli ami exactness. 

V. 220, AcMUcs tMrl'ihe .w».] The son of Achilles was named 
Ncoptolcmns, by others Py trims j his story is this: when he had 
reached Thessaly with the Myrraidous of Achilles, by tlic advice of 
Thetis he set fire to liis vessels; and being warned by Helenas, from 
the oracles, to fix his habitation where he found a house whose 
fouudatious were iron, whose walls were wood, and whose roof was 
wool; he took his journey ou fool, and coming to a certain lake of 
Epirus, he found some peraoiis fixing their spears with the point 
downwards into the earth, and covering the tops of them witli their 
doaks, and after this manaer making their tents: he looked upon 
die oracle as fulfilled, and dwelt there. Afterwards having a son by 
Andromache tlie wife of ITccfor, he named him Molossus, from 
whom die region took the name of Moloasia. From this country are 
the Molossi canes, mentioned by Virgil. Eustathius. 
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But trembling heard the lame? and heard, admire 
How well the sou appeaa'tl his slaughterM sire ! 

Ev’u to th’ uuliappy, that unjustly hleeil, 240 

Heav’ii gives posterity, t’ avenge the deed. 

So fell JEgysthus ; and inay’st thou, my friend, 

(On whom the virtues of thy sire descend) 

Make future times thy equal act adore, 

And be Avhat brave Orestes was before ! 245 

The prudent youth reply cl. O thou the grace 
And lasting glory of the Grecian race 
Just was the ^'cngcancc, and to latest days 
Shall long postcirily resound the praise. 

Some god this arm with e<piul prowess hle.ss! 250 
And the proud suitors shall its foisa^ eoufess; 

Injurious men! who while my soul is sore 
Of fresh alTrouts, are meilitatiug more. 

But hcav’n denies this honour to my hand, 

Nor shall my father repossess the laud : . 255 

”*» 

V. 243. SofelljJLgyst?uts\ anil nMy'st fninuJ,hai] Nestor 

inU'ocluces the mention of iEgysthus very artfully; it is to raise an 
Simulation in Telemachus to revenge Ulysses, as Orestes had Aga- 
memnon ; it has the intended eflect, and wo find that Telemachus 
dwells upon his story with a virtuous envy, yet at the same time witli 
great modesty; Eustathius gives a different reading in 

' — — — ■ effcroftevom vTuQetr^at, or 

Sfl'o'OfAgwvo'iy KOiJijv. 

Both the expressions are used in Homer, the preference is therefore 
submitted to the reader. 
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The father’s foi'hinc never to return, 

And the sad son’s to sulFcr and to mourn ! 

Thus he j and Nestor took the word: My sou, 

Is it then true, as distant rumours run, 

That crowds of rivals for thy mother’s charms 260 
Thy palace fill with insults and alarms? 

Say, is the fault, through tame submission, thine? 

Or leagu’d against thee, do thy people join, 

Mov’d by some oracle, or voice divine? 

And yet who knows, but ripening lies in fate 265 
An hour of vengeance for th’ afflicted state ; 

When great Ulysses shall suppress those harms, 
Ulysses singly, or all O recce in anus. 

V. 264, Mtw'd hy some orark, or mice tlhhte. f] Tlie wovili) 5 li the 
original are, ‘ fgllowing tlu’ voice of some gotl,' llml; ik, (tome ovaoU',} 
Homer docs not conliuo the expression cither to a gomi or bad sense, 
but the context plainly shews, that they must be understood in a bad 
aensej namely, to imply, that the jieoplc had recourse to pretended 
oracles to justify their I'ebclliou. This is evident from what follows, 
where Nestor encourages Telemaclius to expect that Ulysses may pu- 
nish them for their crimes, avwtrelcu ehim ~ — if tliere had been 
no crime, tliore ought to be no punishmeul. 

V. 368, Ulysses singly, or all Greece in ar/us.Ji Tire poet shews his 
great judgment in preparing tlie reader for tlic destruction of Uie 
suitors j that great catastrophe is managed hy few hands, and it 
might seem incredible tliat so few could destroy so many: lire poet 
tlierefore, to give an air of truth to his action, frequently inculcates 
the assistance of Pallas, whicli mast at least shew, that such a great 
exploit is not impossible to be executed by stratagems and valour: it 
is by art, not strength, that Ulysses conquers, 

‘ All Greece in arms.* 

Hus u spoken in a general seme, end comprehends not only the 
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But if Athcnii, war's lriiim\ihaut inaiil, 

Tlic happy sou, will, as Il\e father, aid, 270 

(Whose fame and safety \ras her eonstant care 
In cv'iy danger and in cv'ry war: 

Never on man did hcav'niy favour shine 
With rays so strong, distinguish'd and di\'ine, 

As those with which Minerva mark’d thy sire) 275 
So might she love thee, so thy soul inspire ! 

Soon should their hopes in humble dust be laid, 

And long oblivion of the bridal bed. 


subjects of TTlysscs, or even (lui rylians auil Spnrlmis, but implies, 
that all flic Greeks woukl iis(? in (bo oanse of UlyssCrS. What the 
suilovs hail bpoken seofilnjjly in llio proceilinR book, dial Tcleraadiiw 
■was sailing to I’ylc or Sparta for snpplios, appears in this not. to be 
irapraclloablcj so (luit it was olioico.und not ncochsity, tlmt deiermincd 
the poet to moko use of no such easy expedients for the destruction 
of the suitors. Eustatuius. 

It may be. added, tlial the very natuie of epic poetry, and of the 
Odys.scy in particular, leijuire.s .such a conduct: in the Iliad, Achille.i 
is the cliief agent, and pcirfonn.s almost all the gieal actions; ALnea.s 
is painted after the same manner by Virgil; the one kills Hector, the 
other Turims, both which arc (he decisive actions: it was equally 
necessary to exalt the character of Ulysse.s, by bringing him into dif- 
ficulties from which he is personally to extricate him.self : this the 
poet sufficiently brings about by refusing all the easy methods for his 
rc-establishment, because the more difficult ways are most conducive 
to the honour of his hero; thus as Achilles and iEneas kill Hector 
and Turnus with their own hands, so the suitors fall chiefly by the 
hand of Ulysses. It is necessary for the hero of the poem to execute 
the decisive action, for by this method the poet completes his cha- 
racter, his own greatness surmounts all difficulties, and he goes off 
the stage with the' utmost advantage, by leaving a noble character 
upon the mind of the spectators. 
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Ah ! no such hope (the pvhice with sij):]is replies) 
Can touch iny breast ; that hlessiup; hcav’n denies. 
Ev'ii by celestial favour were it giv'n, S81 

Fortune or fate woiiUl cross the will of hcav’u. 

What words are these, and what imprudence thine? 
(Thus interpos’d the martial maid divine) 

Forgetful youth ! but know, the Pow'r above 285 
With ease can save each object of his love ; 

Wide as his will, extends his boundless grace; 

Nor lost in time, nor circumscrib’d by place. 


V. 38a. Fortune or fate timfil cross the <uhI! of harFtt.l It may bo 
#8kcd how an exiH-cKbiou ko tusir Ulasphoiuy, tw Kiistiilhlus observes, 
could escape a person of .such piety as Telomnclnis } It is trno, the 
poet makes Minerva herself eoiwct itj but ycl the objection remains, 
viz. how could IVlniuK'lms spaik it? I lliink, since the pot't liirasclf 
conilcmns it, we may givo it up as an iiKlcccncy in TclemacIuiS) it is 
natural for men in despair (and that was tbo eondiliou of Telemachus) 
to use a YcUeraencc of expression, and this migljt transport Tolcraachus 
beyond the bounds of prudence. The only possible way that occurs 
to me to take off the impiety, Js to have recourse to destiny: it was 
the opinion of the ancients, that tlic gods could not alter destiny: and 
then Telemachus may mean no more, than that it was decreed by the 
destinies that Ulysses sitould return no more, so the gods tliemselves 
eould not restore him. 

Thus in die xvth of the Metamorphosis, Venus in vain applies to 
the gods to preserve Julius Caisar. 

— — ' Superosque movet, qui rumjiere quanquam 
Ferrea non possunt velcrnm decreta sororum,’ &c. 

And a little lower Jupiter says to Venus, 

— ‘ Sola insnpovabile fatum, 

Nata, moverc paras ?’ 
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Happier his lot, who many snn'ows past, 

Long laboring gains liis natal shore at last; SQO 
Thau who too speedy, hastes to end his life 
By some stern ruffian, or adult’rous wife. 

Death only is the lot which none can miss, 

And all is possible to heav’n, but this. 

The best, the clearest fav’ritc of the sky 295 

Must taste that cup, for man is born to die. 

Thus check’d, rcply’cl Ulysses’ prudent heir : 

Mentor, no more— the mournful thought foi'bcar; 

> 

V, 289. IJapptrr Jits lot, wlio, &c,] Nothing enn be better ima- 
gined to encourage Telcmaehns, than what the ixusl lu're delivers: 
Mina'va sets Agamcranoii in opposition to i'hyssps: Agnnuimnon 
made a speedy voyage to his country, and tlien* fell by trencUcryi 
Ulysses lias lung been absent, but yet is happier than Agamemnon i 
the gods perhaps reseiTe him for better fortunes, at least nothing can 
be concluded from his long absence, and this is snflicient to teach 
Tclemachus not to despair. ISostatiiius. 

V. 294. And all is passible ia Iteavn, hut ihisl^ What Minerva 
here says justifies tlie remark I madc,_^that what Tclemachus seemed 
to have spoken rashly, may be softened, if not vindicated, by having 
recourse to destiny : it is evident from this passage, that destiny was 
superior to the power of the gods; otlierwisc Minerva speaks as blas- 
phemously as Telemachus : for what difference is tlicrc between say- 
ing, that tlie gods cannot preserve even tliosc they love from death, 
and saying that the gods could not save Ulysses ? Why therefore may 
Hot the words of Telemachus be thought to have a respect to destiny? 

I am of opinion, tliat the poet had something farther in view by 
putting these words into the mouth of Minerva : the words of Tele- 
machus, if taken grossly, might appear shocking to so pious n person 
its Nestor, and make an ill impression upon him to the disadvantage 
of Telemachus 5 Minerva therefore artfully explains It, and softens the 
horror of it by reconciling it to the theology of those ages. 
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For lie no more must draw his country's brouth, 
Already snatcird by fate, and the black doom of death! 
Pass we to other subjects; and engage 301 

On themes remote the voncniblc sage : 

(Who thrice has seen the perishable kind 
Of men decay, and through three ages shin’d, 

Like gods majestic, and like gods in mind,) 305 
For much he knows, and just conclusions dra^vs 
From A^arious precedents, and various laws. 

V. 301 . Pass ive to other suhjeets', — ] Tdfnmclms hero puts 
leveral questions, as it ■were in a breath, to Nestor j and Plutarch 
observes upon this passajlc, tliat he who inqulivs any thing of an old 
man, tliough the old man himarlf has no concern in the story, wins 
his heart at once ; and iiiuitos a person, who is upon nil occasions 
very willing to discourse, lie introduces this as an instance of the 
art Tdemadius uses, in adaptuig himself by bis questions to lUo 
temper of the person witli whtmi ho converses: ho puts together, 
continues he, .several questions upon .several subjects, whidi is more 
judicious than to coniine his answer to a single interrogatory, and 
by tliat method deprive Nestor of one of the most pleasant enjoy- 
ments of old age, I mean ^lie pleasure of talking. Poutakch. 
SYMCOaiAQ. 

V . 303. TP7io thrice Juul seen the ^erhliubh lintl 

Of mat decay, ] ’’ 

The poet here tells us that Nestor was now in his fourth generation: 
Ovid took the -word yma. to signify an hundred years j but then 
Nestor must have been above three hundred years old. Others with 
more probability understand it to signify a generation, or such a por- 
tion of time in which any race of men flourish together, which is 
computed to be about thirty years. I refer the reader to the note of 
I the 333d verse of the first book of the Iliad, for llie patlicular age 
of Nestor. According to that computation, he roust now be about 
ninety-five years of age. 
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' 0 son of Nelcii.s! awful Nestor, tell 
How he, the mighty Agamemnon, fell? 309 

By what strange fraud yEgysthus n'rought, relate, 

(By force he could not) such a hero's late? 

Liv’d Mcnelaus not in Greece ! or where 
Was then the martial brother’s pious care? 

Condemn’d perhaps some foreign shore to tread ; 

Or sure .ffilgj'sthus had not dar'd the deed. 315 

To whom the Full of Days. Illustrious youth, 
Attend (though partly thou hast guess’d) the truth. 
For had the martial Menclaus found 
The rulVian breathing yet on Argivc ground; 

Nor earth had hid his carea.st; IVom the skies, 3Q(> 
Nor Grecian virgins shriek’d his obsecpiics, 

But fowls obscene dismember’d Ids remains. 

And dogs had torn him on the naked j>lains. 

While us the works of bloody Mars employ’d, 

The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy'd; 3115 
He, stretch’d at case in Argos^ calm recess, 

(Whose stately steeds luxuriant pastures bless) 

With flattery’s insinuating art 

Sooth’d the frail queen, and poison'd all her heart. 

V.3 0(). Ilmv he, the vitghly Agameimtm, fell ?"] Telcmachus doM 
not ask tins question out of curiosity, butwitli great judgment j he 
knows there were designs against his life, ns well ns thei-e had been 
against Agamemnon j he therefore asks it, that he may learn how to 
defeat tliemj chiefly to insUmet himself how best to assist his fst^, 
upon his return, by aiding him in escaping the snares of the 
DsciEn, 
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At Ill-hit ivUIi wortliy sluune anil ilui-ont pride, 330 
The royal duinc liia lawless suit ilony’d. 

For virtue's hnaii-c yet possess'd her mind, 

Taught by a master of the, tuneful kind: 

Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 

Consign'd the youthful consort to his care. 335 
True to his charge, the bard preserv’d her long 
In honour’s limits; such the poAv’r of song. 

V, 333. Taugfit hy a master nf die tuneful i/wrf.] Homer through 
the wholo Odyssey spenks much in hououv of the art which he himself 
loved, and in ■which ho so eminently cxcclicd : from these and other 
passages we may learn the .state of poetry in those ages : ‘ Poets (says 
Eustathius) were ranked in the class of philosophers 5 and tins an- 
cients made use of them ns preceptors in mnsio and morality!' Strabo 
quotes this very passage ns an instance of the exet'llence of poetry in 
forming tiro soul to worthy actions 5 TEgystluis lionld not dohaucli 
Clytcmnestra, until lie banislied tlic poet \vln> was her guide and 
instructor. 

Various are the conjectures of tl»c ancients nl)i)ut the name of the 
bard here celebrated; some, says Eustathius, tell us, it was Chn- 
dades, some Demodocus, sonvi Glaucus, &c. hut I pass them over, 
because they arc conjectures. 

There ivere many degrees of Uresc miSoi j some were aoiJoi S’jijrwr, 
others a-oiioi wsfi yay.ay: but such bard.s as are here mentioned 
■were of an higher station, and reUiined as instructors by kings and 
princes. 

I cannot omit one remark of Eustathius : he tells us, that some 
persons write that tliese smiJoi had llieir names from hence, wj oMtfoia 
M exactly resembling the modern Italian singers; Madam 

Dacicr is not to be forgiven for passing over a remark of such import- 
ance} if this be tine, it makes a great difference between the ancient 
and modern poets, and is tlie only advantage I know we have over 
them. 
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But \dicn tlio f>’{)<ls llu'.so objcoLs of tlicir hiite 
Dragg’d to de.stnic'tuui, by tiu* links of lUtc; 

The bill’ll they liaiiislul from bis nativo soil, 340 
Anil left all helpless in a ilasert Isle : 

There he, the sweetest of the sacred train, 

Sung dying to the rocks, hut sung in vain. 

Then virtue was no more; her guard away, 

She fell, to lust a voluntary prey. 345 

Ev’n to the temple stalk’d th’ adult’rous spouse, 

With impious thanks, and mockery of vom’.s, 

With images, with garments, and ivllh gold; 

And od’rons fumes from loadoil altars roll'd, 

V. 3'U. T/tini virlne iw m morc‘, hr gminl [rway, 

S/icfi'll, &C .3 

There is a fine iijoral couchcil in the story of the baril end Clytem- 
nestra j it tidnunildy paints the advanUigc we draw from wisii compa- 
nions for the improvement of our virtues : Clytemneatra was chaste, 
because her instructor was wise: his wisdom was an insuperabju 
guard to her modesty, It was long bq/bre she yielded; virtue and 
honour had a long contest; but she 110 sooner yielded to adultery, but 
she assisted in the murder of her husband; fioni whence wc may 
draiy another moral, that one vice bctray.s us into another : and when 
once the fences of honour are thrown down, we become a prey to 
every passion. DACiEn. 

V. 346. Enin io tJu teiufh staJUd iK adult' rous spotiscll Here is a 
surprising mixture of religion and impiety: .dEgysihus, upon the ac- 
complishment of so great a crime as adultery, returns thanks to the 
gods by oblations, as if they had assisted him in the execution of it. 
Nestor dwells upon it at large, to shew that iEgystbus greatly aggra- 
vated his guilt by such a piece of impious devotion, IDacieh. 

L 
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Mciuitiiiu' iVoni llanilnj^ Troy 'vvc cut the. way, 
With Mcuclaus, tlirt)ui^h the. curling sea. 351 

But when Uj Smiiuui’s sacred ])oiut we cuinc, 

Crown’d with tlic temple of tli’ Athenian tlainc; 
Atrides’ i)ilot, Phroiiles, there expir'd ; 

(Phrontes, of all the sons of men a<linir'd 355 

To steer the bounding bark with steady toil, 

When the storm thickens, and the billows boil) 

While yet he exercis'd tlie stccrman’vS art, 

Apollo touch’d him with his gentle dart ; 

Ev’u with the rudder in his hand, he fell. 330 

To pay Avhose honours to the shades of hell, 

We check’d our haste, by pums olllee bound, 

And laid bur old companion in the ground. 

V. 35(). Apolh tmteh'd him u'hA Ms gmik thirtJl Ilonwr cnlls llw 
durlH of Apollo ayava, or gwitlcj U» Hignify Ihnt (liiwc. who die tluw 
ftiddeuly, die wilhowt paUi. Kustatuuisi. 

Diicier complains lhaf soiuc ciilics lliiuk Ilomor worthy of lilaine 
for enlarging upon so mean a^ierson as a pilot. It is a sullieioiit an- 
swer to observe, that arts were, in high eslcinn in lljose limes, and 
men that were eminent in tlicm wore in gronl honour. Neither were 
arts then confined as In these ages U) incun personages ; no less a pqj’son 
than Ulysses builds a vessel in the sequel of the Odyssey ; so that this 
is a false piece of delicacy. If Homer be culpable, so is Virgil j he 
gives the genealogy of I’alinurus, as well as Homer of Wirontes. 
Virgil’s description is censured as too long, Homer concludes his in 
seven lines; and lastly, Virgil's Episode has been judged by the critics 
to be an nnnecassary ornament, and to contribute nothing to llie 
poem : Homer relates the dcatli of Phrontes, to introduce the disper- 
sion of the fleet of Menelnus j the fleet might well be scattered, when 
it wanted so excellent a pilot. 
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Anil noAV' tlio rifi's discluiri^M, our course we keep 
Far on the j!;looniy bosom ol* the deep: 366 

Soon as Maliva’s misty tops arise, 

SiuUleu the tlimurrer blackens all the skies, 

Anil the winds whisllc, and the surges roll 
Mountains on mountains, and obscure the pole. 

The tempest scatters, and divides our fleet; U70 
Part, the storm urges on the coast of Crete, 

Where Avindiiig round the rich Cyilonian plain, 

The streams of Jardau issue to the main. 

There stands a rock, high enuuent and .steep, 

Wliose shaggy brow o’erhangs the shady deep, 37o 
And views CJoiiyna on the western side; 

Oil this rough Austcr drove Ih’ impetuous tide: 

With broken force the l)illow.s roll’d a^\'av, 

And heav’d the fleet into the ncighb’ring bay; 

Thus sav’d from death, they giiin’d the Pluestau shores, 
Witli shatter’d vessels, and dlsahlcd ours: S81 

But live tall Inu'ks the winds Jliiil waters tost, 

Far from their fellows, ou tli’ AUgyptian coast. 

* V, 371 . i/jii slorm urges on the coast of Crete.'] Homer does 

not amuse us by rotating what became of these companions of Menc- 
laus; he omits this judiciously, and follows the tliread of his story} 
Menclaus is the person whom the poet has in views lie therefore 
passes over the sloiy of his companions, to carry on tlie fable of the 
poem by leading us diieclly to Menclaus. 

V. 383. On th' Mgy^tian coast,] In the original it Is, 

' The wind and water carried them to iiigyptiis,’ Homer by iEgyp- 
tus means tlie river Nile, and then it is always used in the masculine 
gender: tlie region about it took its name from the river iHgyptus, 
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There vantler'd jMenelavis through foreign sliorcs, 
Amassing gold, and guth'ring naval stores ; 385 

Mdiile curst iEgysthus the detested deed 
By fraud fidlill’d, and his great brother Iiled. 

Sev’n years the traitor rich Myceuai SNray'd, 

And his stern rule the groaning land obcy’il ; 

The eighth, from Athens to his realm restor'd, 390 
Orestes brandish’d the revenging SAVorti, 

Slew the dive pair, and gave to fun'ral flame 
The vile assassin, and adult ’rous dame. 

That day, cre yet the bloody triumplis cease, 
Uetimi’d Atridcs to the coast of ( 1 ri'cc(', 395 

And wvfe Ui Argos' port his tuivy brought, 

‘With gifts of price hud pond’rouH treasure fraught. 


tills is ahviiyi. used in llir fi'nihilur gciitWri but llio eminliy had not 
rt’coivcd hint ntime in tlus vliiys of 1 lonuir. Kustatiuus. 

"Wlial Dacirr adds to this observation, may assist in deturmining 
the dispute concerning the priority of Homer and Hesiod: Hesiod 
makes meutimi of the river NiUisj if therefore it bo true tluiL -ffigyp- 
tiis had not been called by tliu name of Nilus in the lime of Homer, 
it is a dcinonslratioii that ITesiod was iioslevior tollomerj otherwise 
he could not have been acqmihiled with any other name but that .of 
.®gyptus. 

V. ago. From Atluns to his realm — ■] There is a different 

reading in this place j instead of am Ahj-t/uw, some write airs 
for Orcstts was edneated by Sttophim king of Phocis, and father of 
Pyladcs: tlic ancients reconcile the dillcrcnee, by saying that Orestes 
might be scat from Phocis to Athens for his education, and returning 
thence to his own country, might I'evonge the death of his father 
Agamemnon j so that allhougli he was first bred up in Phocis, he 
^was afterwards a sojourner in Athens. Eustatihus. 
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Ilnioe warn'd, niy son, howaiT! nor i<lly stiuul 
Too long- a .strjuig'fr to lliy native land ,* 

Lest heedless tdisenee wear thy wealth aM'ay, 400 
While lawless feastcrs in thy palace, sway; 

Perhaps may seize thy realm, and share the spoil ; 
And thou return, with disappointed toil, 

From thy vain journey', to a rilled isle. 

Plowe’er, my friend, indulge one labour move, 403 
And seek Atrides on the Spartan shore, 
lie, wand’ring long, a wider eireh^ inailc, 

And inany-languag'd nalion.s has survey'd ; 

And measur'd traets unknown to other shii)s, 

Amid t'lie nionstrons wondens of the <lo<ijw; 410 
(A lengl.li of ocean at\d unhounded sky, 

Which .scarce the .sea-fowl in u y'ear o'erily) 

V, 41 J , j>l k/ffft/i of ocean anil mhninileil sky, 

imvh scarce the sea-fmvl in a year ocrjly^ 

« 

It must be confessed, tliaL Nestor greatly exiiggerales this description; 
I-Iomer liimself tells us, that a ship may sail in live days from Crete 
to^iEgypl; wherefore then this hyperbole of Nestor? It might per- 
haps be to deter Telemachus from a design of sailing to Ci*ctc, and 
he through his inexperience might believe the description. It may 
be added, tliat what Nestor speaks concerning the flight of birds, 
may be only said to shew the gr«at distiinceof that sea: nay, by a 
favourable interpretation it may be reconciled to truth j the meaning 
tlien must be this : should a person observe that sea a whole year, he 
would not se.e one bird flying over it, botli because of the vastness 
and dreadfulnesB of it} and perhaps the whole of tliis might arise 
from the observation, that tliis sea is not frequented .by birds. This 
is syholly and almost literally taken from Eustathius j and if we add 
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Go then; to Sparta take the ’wat'ry way, 

Tliy ship iuhI sailors ImiL tor onlors stay ; 

Or if by laud thou chooso thy coiuso to bcMul, 41.) 
My steeds, iny diariols, and luy sous attend: 

Thee to Atridcs they shall safe ct)nvcy,' 

Guides of thy road, companions of thy way. 

Urge him with truth to frame his free replies, 

And sure he will : for Mcnclaus is wise. 420 

Thus while he .speaks, the ruddy sun descends, 

And tAvilight grey her cvhiing shade, extends. 

Then thus the blue-ey’d tnahl: O Bull of Days! 

Wise arc thy Avords, and just are all thy AA'ays. 

UoAV immolate the tonguc.s, and mix the wine, 42,5 
Sacred to Neptune and Iluj poAv ns divitie. 

to Ui'is (lie ignorance of the. sea aiul sca-iiflaii's in iIvom' ages, wc shnil 
the less womli'i’ to hear so wi.w a man us Nestor tlfwiihing it Aviih 
80 much terror. Navigalion is now greatly improvetl, and the mo- 
dems sail further in a inonlli, than the aneimit.s eoultl in a year; 
their Avhole art consisting chicily in cwsling along the shwea. and 
consequently they made but little way, 

V, .135. iVewe immalate the tongues [] Various arc tl»e reasons 

which Enstathius reports concerning this oblation of the longues _at 
the conclusion of U>e saciificc. It was to purge ihcmselvcs from any 
evil Avords they might have ottered j or because the tongue was 
reckoned the best part of the sacrifice, and so reserved for the com- 
pletion of itj or they oftered the tongues to the gods, as ^vitncs^cs to 
what they had spoken, I omit the )“csl as superfluous. They had a 
custom of offering the toiiguc.s to Mercury, beeaaso they believed him 
the giver of eloquence, Dacier expatiates upon this custom, Tlte 
people, says she, might fear, lest through wine and the j'')' ^ 
festival, tliey might have uttered some words unbecoming the sanc- 
tity of the occasion) by this sacrifice of tlie tongues, they signijicd 
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The lamp of day is ([uont-h'd beneath the deep, 

And soft approneh the balmy hours of sleep: 

Nor fits it to prolong the lieav'nly feast, 

Timeless, iiulecoiit, but retire to rest. 430 

So spake .love’s daughter, the. celestial maid. 

The sober train attended and obey’tl. 

The sacred heralds on their hand.s around 
Pour’d the full urns; the youths the goblets croAvn’d: 
From bowl to bowl the holy bev’rage flows ; 435 

While to the final sacrifice they rose. 

The tongues they cast upon the IVagraut flame, 

And pour, above, the, consecrated stream. 

fJiat they purged nwfty whatover llicy hfid spleen im)is.4 iliiriiig the 
festival} and asked in parllculur pardun of MereuTy, who pnssidoJ 
over discourse, to tli<! end they might not carry homo any uncicnnnc 9 ,i 
wliicli niigljt stop the hlcssings expeted from the sacrifip. 

V. 435. Nhr fits it to fnlotig ffm keat/ttlj feast, 

Twiekss, ‘imleccnt, tfcc.] 
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And non', thc'ir thirst Ity copidu.s (Irauti'hts allay'd, 

The youthful hero iuul th' Athenian maid 4‘.1'0 

Propose departure from the finish’d rite, 

And in their ludhw bark to pass the night: 

But this the liospituble sage deny'd. 

Forbid it, Jove ! and all the gods ! he cry'd, 

Thus from my walls the inueli-lov'd sou to send 445 
Of such a hero, and of such a friend ! 

Me, as some needy peasant, would ye leave, 

Whom heav'n denies the blessing to relievo? 

Me wotdd you leave, who boast imperial sway, 

When beds of royal state invite your stay? 450 

V. 4flO. Jr/ten h'lh of routl stute itmUyonr lliia piUsiige 

gives ns a full insiglu into the mmincrs of lUi'sr liosiiitaliU' agi'Sj tiuy 
not only kept a tretisuvy for bowls or vases of gold or silver, to give 
as or gifts of hospilalily, bnl also a warilrolie of varions ha- 

bits and rich furniture', to lodge and bestow upon strangers. Ensla- 
tUius relates, that Tcllias of AgrigetUnm was a person of so great 
hospitality,, that five bumlrcd^ hoMcmen coming to liis house in tha 
-winter season, he culcrtaiiicd lliera, and gave every man a cloak and 
a tunic, This laudable custom prevailed, and still prevails, in the 
eastern countries: it was the practice of Abraham of old, and is^ at 
this day of the Turks, as we may learn from their caravanseras, 
erected/or the reception of travellers. And yet Dacier observes, that 
a Freheb critic has shewed so ill a taste as to ridicule this passage. 
‘ Teleinachus (says tliat author) being entertained by Nestor, inti- 
mates his intention of returning to lodge on ship-board with his com- 
panions; but Nestor detains him, by- asking him if he thought he 
had not quilts or coverlets to give him a night’s lodging: upon this 
Telemachus goes to bed in a resounding gallery, and Nestor in a bed 
wMch bis wife made ready for him,* The noblest things are most 
liable to burlesqucj hy perverting tl>eir meanings as some, pictures, 
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— [ong as litV. this movtul shall insplro, 

Or .as iny chililren imitate their .sire, 

Here shall the M’aiurriuj? stranger liud his home, 

And hospitable rites adorn the dome. 

Well hast thou spoke (the hluc-cy'd maid replies) 
Belov'd old man ! benevolent, as n’isc. 450* 

Be the kind dictates of thy heart obey'd, 

And let thy woi'ds Teleniaclui.s persuade : 

He to thy palace shall thy steps pursue; 

I to the ship, to give the ordci^j due, 400 

Prescribe directions, and confirm the crew. 

Por I alone sustain their naval cares, 

Who boast expericiiee IVoin these silver hairs; 

All youths the rest, whom to this journey move 
Like years, like tempcr.s, uutl their prince’s love, 
There in the ve.ssel shall I pa.ss the night; 400 

And soon as morning paints the fields of light, 

I go to challenge from the Caucons bold, 

A debt, contracted in the days of old. 


by.varying tlie position, represent a m.ia or a monster. He is very 
severe upon the resounding gallery, which in truth means no more 
than very lofty or elevated, and by consequence veiy noble and 
magnificent. 

V. 46’8, I ga to clialJenge from the Caucons."] The poet makes a 
double use of these words of tlie goddessj she gives an air of proba- 
bility 1o her excuse, why she should not be pressed to stay; and at 
the same time. Homer avoids the absurdity of introducing that god- 
dess at Sparta ; Menclaus and Helen are celebrating the nuptials of 
tlteir son and daughter: Minerva is a virgin deity, and consequently 
an enemy to all nuptial ceremonies. Eustathius, 
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Blit this tliy tsiuosl, ivceiv'tl with iViouclly oiuv, 4,70 
Lol thy slrou*>* coursers swift (*> Spartti hcur; 

Prc[Mirc thy cluiriot. at, the dawn of day, 

And be thy son companion of his way. 

Then turning with the wortl, Minerva tlios. 

And soars an eagle through the. fKinid skies. 475 
Vision divine! the tlirong'd spectators gaze 
In holy wonder iix'd, and still amaze. 

But chief the rev' rend sago admir'd; lie took 
The hand of young Telemaelms, and .spoke, 

Hut U may be ua’e.ssary to oliscm: vlui tlicso (’iiucom are: \v* 
finil in tlu! teiilli book of iho Ilisul, llui Cani'on'< nu'Dlioiit'il a.4 niixi- 
liarits lo Troy: Uiovo Dolon s:iys, 

Tilt! (^iriaas, Canroii'i, tin- I’lbi'.ijiiim liiwt, 

Anil l.t'lt'jji'S nnciuiip nlony ibr lauftt. 

Are lliosc Cuui'ons the Hjinio with ibosc Iit'rr nifnlioiu'd ? Rustalluns 
infovnn us, that tliuro was a iHsiplo of 'IVipliyly, bflwiTiv Klis ami 
I’ylos, nanwil Caucous : but Slciilui says, Unit the. wliolu vavi! U now 
cxlinet, and (Imt these here ipcutioiicd are of Dymtwi, and lake tlitlr 
name from the river Cauconj wUeivas ihose in llic lliiul ai'i* Paplila- 
goiiioiis: they were a wandei’uig nation, and consctjuently migbi bo 
the same people originally, and relain the hanu' iinnio in dill’meut 
countries, 

V.dys, But clikf the tevreml sage admh'd — -■ ] It may be 
asked why Nestor ia in sueli a surprise at the discovery of the god- 
dess: it is evident fioni Ihe Iliad, Unit he had licen no stranger lo 
Such intcrcoursi's of the dcitiesj rmy, in this very book Nestor tells 
us, that Ulysses enjoyed almost the constant presence of Minerva; in- 
somuch that Sophocles, the great imitator of Homer, relates, that he 
knew the goddess by her voice, witho-at seeing her, Eustathius an- 
swers, that the wonder of Nestor arose not from the discovery, of 
that deity, but tliat she should accompany so young a person as Tele- 
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Oh happy youth ! and favour’ll (»f tin; .skk’s, 480 
Distinguish'd care of guardian deities ! 

inachus: after hor dcpai'tort!, tlie old man stood amazed, and looked 
upon dial hero as some veiy cxlraordiiuuy person, whom hi such 
early years the goddess of war and wisdom had vouchsafed to attend. 
This interpretation agrees perfectly with what Nestor speaks to 
Telemachns. 

V. 481. DistiiiguisA'il care of guardian dtities f] I will lake this 
opportunity to obviate an objection that may be made against all in- 
terposition of the gods in assisting the heroes of the Odyssey : it has 
been thought by some critics a disparagement to them to stand in 
continual need of sucli aupcrnaturdl succom : if two persons were 
engaged, in combat, and a third person shouhl immediately sti'p in to 
the assistance of one of the jiarties, and kill the adversary, would it 
not reflect upon the valour of his frii'iid who was so weak as to want 
such nsslstnnei)? Why, for instanee, shouhl Jupiter help ^'hieas to 
killTurnus? Was not he bravo enough to light, and strong oiumgh 
to conquer his enemy by Ids own prowess? and would iiotTunius 
have killed iEncaa with the same assislaiico ? It is therefore a disiia- 
rageraent to ibo actors, thus continually to supply the, defects of a 
hero by the power of a deity. 

But this is a fiihc way of arguing, and from hence it might be in- 
ferred, that the love and fiivour of a dqjty serves only to make llnwe 
whom ho assists, and those who depend upon such assistance, appi ar 
weak, impotent, cowardly, and unworthy to be comiuerors. fan 
any doubt arise whether the lovo and favour of a god be a disparage- 
ment or honour to tliosc whom he favours? According to these critics, 
wo should find the character of a pcitect hero in an impious Me- 
zentius, who acknowledges no god but bis own arm and his own 
swprd: it is true, tlie objection would be just, if the hero himself 
performed notliiug of the action j or if when he were almost con- 
quered by the superior valour of his enemy, he owed his life and s ic- 
tory to gods and miracles : but the hero always belnivcs himself iu all 
his actions, as if he were to gain success witliouL the assisUnce of the 
deity j and the presence of the gods is so ordered, that we may re- 
, trench every thing that is miraculous, without making any alforalion 
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Wliosc early years for future worth engage, 

No vulgar manhood, no ignoble age. 

For lo! none other of the court above 

Than she, the daughter of almighty .love, 485 

Pallas herself, the war-triumphaut maid. 

Confess'd is thine, as once thy father's aid. 

So guide me, goddess ! so propitious shine 
On me, my consort, and my royal line ! 

A yearling bullock to thy name shall smoke, 490 
Untam’d, unconscious of the galling yoke, 

■\Vith ample forehead, and yet tender horns. 

Whose budding honours ductile gold adorns. 

in tlie notion or chnvaolur of tlic huttinn Thus in tlio in-, 

stnncc of JEnc'a» and Tvinuw, though Juiiilt r llwmu's iT''.ucii9, yet 
iEnoas is painted in stronger colonrs <tf fortitndo, he tippcarH superior, 
as a man unassisted, and able to conquer Tunius j and consiiqucntly 
the favour of Jupiter makes no altcratloii in the action or character 
of iErieas. 

There is likewise a wide.- difference between the assistance of a 
man and of a god ; the actions of men belong only to the performers 
of those actions; hut when a deity assists us by inspiring us with 
strength and courage, the actions we perform are really onr owUrand 
the more he favours us, the more glory he gives ns: so that the assist- 
ance of man eclipses, but tlie assistance of a god exalts, our glory. 
Thus, for instance, when Achilles is pursuing Hector, he charges the 
Greeks to keep off from Hector, their assistance might lessen fu* 
glory: but when Pallas offers her assistance, he iiniucdlately em, 
braces it as an honour, and boasts of it as such to Hector, I have 
been large upon this objection, because the reader ought to cany it 
in his memory through the whole poem, and apply it to every action, 
in which any share is ascribed to any deity. See Bossu more at largo 
eoncerning this objection. 
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Submissive thus the hoaiy sii’c prcferr’d 
His holy vow : the fav’iiiig goddess heard. 40,) 

Then slowly rising, o’er the sandy space 
Precedes the father, follow’d by his race, 

(A long procession) timely marching home 
In comely oi'der to the regal dome. 

There when arriv’d, on thrones around him plac’d. 

His sons and grandsons tlie wide circle grac'd. 501 
To these the hospitable sage, in sign 
Of social welcome, mix’d the racy wine, 

(Late from the mellowing cask restor’d to light. 

By ten long years refin’d, and rosy-bright.) 50.5 
To Pallas high the foaming howl he crown’d, 

And sprinkled large libations on the- gvovind. 

Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares. 

And to the gifts of balmy sleep repairs. 

Deep in a rich alcove the pidnce was laid, 510 

And slept beneath the pompous colonade ; 

Fast by his side Pisisti'atus lay spread, 

(In age his equal) on a splendid bed : 

But. in an inner court, securely clos’d. 

The rev’rend Nestor and his queen repos’d. 515 
When now Aurora, daughter of the dawn. 

With rosy lustre purpled o’er the lawn j 
The old man early rose, walk’d forth, and sat 
On polish’d stone before his palace gate : 

V.SI8. — i — —^-^AndsatonfoHsKdsiomleJbrt hh palace gate!\ 
We have here an ancient custom recorded by the’ poet; a king 
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With UDgiU’uts smooth iho hicid lUiirhlo shone, 520 
Where luieienl Nt'lens sjit, a rustic throne; 

But he (k'scciuling to th' infernal shade, 

Sage Nestor liU’d it, and the seeptre sway'd, 
llis sons around him mild obeisance pay, 

And duteous take the orders of the day. 525 

First Echephrou and Stratius quit their bed ; 

Then Perseus, Aretus, and Thrusyined ; 

The last Pisistratus arose IVom rest ; 

The}' came, and near him plac’d the .stranger-guest. 

places himself hcftire the gate of his ivaUicc upon a seat of miir- 
blc, worn smooth by loiig um\ mvs Hii,>t.ithius, or perluips smoothed 
exquisilcily by iho Imiiil of the worKiuan. 1 would chielly ob- 

serve is, that llx'y pliieed ihcuHclves thus la public for llio (llspatch of 
justice,! wo nud in the, seiiptun! of judges ' silting in the gate.;’ nml 
that tins proecdurc of Nestor was tin* piu'pose, is probahlo from 
the expressioa, ' ITi: sal in llu! seal where Neleus [frujoncf, or Uonsi- 
linrius] used to sil,’ (whii.’lj semis to express ids wisdom in the dis- 
charge of justice,) Nestor is also dejierlbed as bearing his seeptre in 
hisi baud, which xvas never ujed hui iqwn some net of regality, in the 
dispatch of jusliee, or other .solemn oecasious. IVrlmps, says D.rcler, 
these seats or tlirones niiglit be consecrated with oil, to draw a reve- 
rence to the seats of jnsllce as by an act of religion j but I rpther 
judge (adds she) that no more is meant tlnm to exprcs.s Urn shining of 
these throne.s, they being undoubtedly made of marble. 

V, 528. Pisiitruius.'] 'Would I indulge my fancy in a conjecture, 
I might suppose that the famous lymut Pisistratus was descended, or 
borrowed his name from this son of Nestor. Herodotus informs us, 
as Eustathius observes, that all the Pisistiati were originally Pyliana, 
If this be true, wc have a very strong evidence that Homer is not all 
fiction, but tliat he celebrates the great men of those ages with reality, 
and only embellishes the true story with the ornaments of poetry.' 
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To these the senior thns tlerhirhl his will ; 

My sons! the dietutes j>f your sire fulfil. 

To Pallas, first of gods, prepare, the feast. 

Who grac'd our rites, a mure than mortal guest. 

Let one, dispatchful, hid .some sw’tiin to lead 
A Avell-fcd bullock from the grassy mead ; .} Jj 

One seek the harbour where the vessels moor, 

And bring thy friends, Tclcmachus ! ashore, 

(Leave only two the galley to attend) 

Another to Lacrceus must avc .send, 

Artist divine, w'hose skilful hands enfold 5 It) 

The vietim’.s horn witli eireumfusile gold. 

The rest may here the pious duly shun', 

And hid tlio luuidmuids for the least prepare, 

The scats to range, the fragrant wood to In'iug, 

And limpid waters fi'om the living spring. .54.5 

V. 540! Lacreeus —— artist rltvitK, Stc.] The an I In ir of the I’a- 
rallel quotes tills passage to prove that Homer was ignorant of the 
mechanic arts: we have hei'e, says h^ a gilder with his aiiril and 
hammerj but what occasion has he for an anvil and haninier in the 
art of a gilder? Boileau has excellently vindicated Ilomcr from tliia 
objettion, in his reflections upon Longiuus; this gilder was a gold- 
beater : Nestor, wc see, furnished the gold, and he beat it into leaves, 
so that he had occasion to make nse of his anvil and hammer j the 
anvil was portable, because the work was not laborious. Our mo- 
dem bavellers assure us, that it is at this day the practice in the 
eastern regions, as in Persia, 8cc. for the artists iu metals to carry 
about with tlieni the whole implements of trade, to tlie house of the 
persons where they find employmentj it is therefore a full vindication 
of Homer, to observe that the gold this artist used iu gilding, was 
notliing but gold beat into fine leaves. 
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lie said, and busy each bis care bestow’d; 

Already at the gates the bullock low’d. 

Already canic the lUuieeiisian crew, 

The dext’rous smith the tools already drew ; 

His pond’roiis hammer, and his anvil sound, ' 550 
And the strong tongs to turn the metal round. 

Nor was Minerva absent from the rite, 

She view’d her honours, and enjoy'd the sight. 

Witli rev’rend hand the king presents the gold, 

Which round th’ intorted horns the gilder roll’d ; 

So wrought, as Pallas might with pride behold, 6'.56 

V. 662, 2Vfw’ ttifM Miifwa ahteni It may hu asked ia what 

sense Minevvii can bn said to couui to tho SiU’vllit’i'? Kustathius an. 
SMVX'VS, that Iho andouts tiudiu}? iho incUnalions of men to ho l«inl in- 
continently upon pleaanri's, to oblige tliiim to use them moderately, 
distingnialied times, ovdaiued Hacrilicos, and veprosenling the gods in 
the forms of men, hrouglit tliem to use those pleasures willr discre- 
tion j they taught tliein that the gods came down to their libations 
and sacrifices, to indnee them to govern their conversation with reve- 
rence and modesty : lluis .Tnpi^Jer ami the other gr)ds in the Iliad, and 
Ncplnnc in the Odyssey, are said to feast with the Ktliiopiana. 

If X might bo pardoned a conjoclure, I would suppose, that Mi- 
nerva may in another sense be said to come to tl)(! sacrifieej I mean 
by her image or statue: and what may seem to confirm this opinion, 
is what Diodorus relates in his tliircl book concerning the nbove-ipen- 
tioned Ethiopians ; they tuiricd about the statues of Jupiter and tlie 
other gods twelve days, daring which time the gods were said to be 
gone to the Btbiopiaiis; and if the gods may he said to come to the^ 
Etliiopians by their statues, why may not the same be said of Mi- 
nerva, from the introduction of her statue among the Pylians ? So 
that the appearance of the goddess may possibly mean the appearance 
of her statue. 
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Young Aretus from forth his bridal bow’r 
Brought the full lavcr, o’er their hands to pour, 

And canisters of conseci’atcd flour. 

Stratius and Echephron the victim led; .560 

The ax -vvas held by warlike Tlirasymed, 

In act to strike '. before him Perseus stood, 

The vase extending to receive the blood. 

The king himself initiates to the pow’rj 
Scatters with quiv’ring hand the^ sacred flour, 565 
And the stream sprinkles : from the curling brows 
The hair collected in the fire he throws. 

Soon as due vows on ev’ry part were paid, 

And sacred wheat upon the victim laid, 

Strong Thrasymed discharg’d the speeding blow 570 
Full on his neck, and cut the nerves in two. 


V. 5fi0. Siraiitts and 'Echephron, &c.] Nestor here makes use 
only of the ministry of his sons •, tlie reason of it is, because it was 
reckoned honourable to serve in the performance of sacrifice, this be- 
ing in some sense an attending upon the gods : or because it was the 
practice of those ages for great persons to do those offices with tlieir 
own hands, which in the latter have been performed by servants, 
fiustathius reports a saying of Antigonus, who observing his son 
behaving himself imperiously to his subjects, ' Know’st thou not,* says 
he, ‘that royalty itself is bnt illustrious servitude!’ An Intimation 
that he lumsclf was but a servant of tlie public, and therefore should 
use his servants with moderation. 

But the true leason of Nestor's assisting in the sacrifice is, because 
kings anciently had the inspection of religion, and priesthood was 
joined to royalty, according to that of Virgil, 

‘ Rex Anius, rex idem homiaum Phoebique sacerdos,’ 
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Down siMilv llu' lionvy Ufust : tl»c l\’mnU‘S roiintl, 
IMuids, wivrs, nnil nr.itrons, mix a slinllin<»> sound. 
Nov soorn'tl tlvo <iiK'on the holy ehoir to join, 

(The livst-hovn she, of ol<l Clytuemis' lino; , 575 
In youth Ity Nestor lo\-’<l, of spotless fume, 

And lov’d in age, Durydicc her name.) 

Trora earth they rear him, striiggling now witli death; 
And Nestor's youngest sto[is the vents of breath. 

The soul for ever Hies : on all .sides round 580 

Streams the black blood, and smokes u|)on the ground, 
The beast they then divide, ami disunite 
The ribs and limbs, ob.servant ol‘ Iho rile.' 

On these, in do\d)le eiiwls involv'd with art, 

The ehoieest inorsids lay from ev'ry part. .58.5 

Vi.l/a. Miihh, nvivn, tmd Miilrom, ti/'X ii ^JirtUhlji I have 

lu:pl tlu* iu<'aninj,v of llto wont hi llic ori;fn):il, wliirli si‘'nilio‘i prayora 
luiulo with loud crii's, oAoAuJ.'<v. tJAoAuyij, says I lesycliiiis, i.s, pwv)) 
yuvaiKwi' ijK woiwWai ev fois irjiois bvyfi<i.cv9.h ' tlio. voice of women, which 
they moke at siacritiecs in ihcis prnyeri,’ hni lUcvc is btiil something in 
it more to the pvusenl purpose} the si-holUist upon iJibcliylus remaiks 
that this word is not used properly hut when applied to the pr.iyers 
olfci'ed to Minerva, for Minorva is the only goddess to whom prayers 
arc made with loud cries, she lieing the. godde.s.s of w.ir} to otlier 
deities they offer prayer with thanksgiving} aat yap jj.WTij ti) AOijr* 
Sa,ijj.on em) woAsfcnn} oA^AuJairi, voiy S' aAAotj ©coij waiwvifcn, 

Thus also in the sixth book of Uic Iliad, v. 301. 

At J’ oAoAcyi} woKroo Myjvij %Eip«s aveir^^oy. 

They fill tlic dome wlh supplicating cries. 

And in tlic present passage in the Odyssey, 

— .. 1 ^ flj, J' oAoAo^av 

Ovkt'cpcf rt, yuoi &:c. 


I}AciJi,n, 
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Tlic sacred sage before his altar stands, 

Turns the buvut-oflering M’ilb bis holy liauds, 

And pours the wine, and bids the flames asj)irc : 

The youth with iustrumeuts surround the fire. 

The thighs now sacrific’d, and entrails drest, 590 
Th’ assistants part, transfix, and broil the rest. 

While these officious tend the rites divine. 

The last fair branch of the Ncstorean line, 

Sweet Polycaste, took the pleasing toil 

To bathe the prince, and pour the fragrant oil. 595 

O’er his fair limbs a flow’ry vest he threw, 

And issu’d, like a god, to mortal vicAv. 

Ilis former scat beside the king he found, 

(His people’s father rrith Ids peers around) 

V . 594. Sweet Polyraste, took the ^leaihig toil 
To bathe the prince, &C.] 

It is very necessary to say something about this practice of women 
bathing and anointing menj it frequently occurs through the whole 
Odyssey, and is so contrary to tire usage of the moderns, as to give 
otFence to modesty; neitlier is this ddtic by women of inferior quality, 
but we have here a young princess bathing, anointing, and clotli- 
ing tlie naked Teleraaclms. Eustathius indeed tells us, it was un- 
doubtedly by her father’s command: but if it was a piece of immo- 
desty, it does not solve the objection, whoever commanded it, I 
confess it would be immodest in these ages of the world, and the only 
excuse that occurs to me is, to say that custom established it. It is 
in manners, in some degree, as in dress; if a faslrion never so inde- 
cent prevails, yet no person is ridiculous, becanso if is fashionable: so 
in manners, if a practice prevails universally, though not reconcilcable 
to real modesty, yet no person can be said to be immodest who 
comes into it, because it is agreeable to the custom of the limes and 
countries. 
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All plac'd at’ oa.M' the holy baiupict Join, (ioo 

And in the dazzling goblet laughs the wine. 

The rage of thirst and hunger now supprc.st, 

The monarch tarns him to his royal guest j 
And for the promis’d journey bids prepare 
The sniooth-hair’d horses, and the rapid car, 6oJ 
Observant of his word; the word scarce spoke, 

The sous obey, and join them to the yoke. 

Then bread and wine a ready handmaid brings, 

And presents, such as suit the state of kings. 

The glitt’ring scat Telemachus ascends; (>10 

His faithful guide Plsistratus atteuds ; 

V. (UO, he. 'I'/it! mit'Mtm nf //«■ Aw/t,] 1 hIuiII lay li)j!;i'llu!r 
wlial I liave Ivirtlirr to olistw on tUo foncliulon ol' lliis UooK : it U 
rciuavkiihlc, that the iiw I dors nttl amuse liiinsfll' in tlvM:rU)inn Uic 
present Tt'louiaclnis nss'iveil from NiMor, or the i)r(rtislons for the 
journey, or e.ven the journey itself at iargej lie ilisiialehes llie wliole, 
in a few lines very judiciously 5 he c.ini('s his hero directly to Mene- 
laus, who is to furnish many incidents that contrihuto to the design 
of Uic poem, and passes over other matters .is nnneeessary. 

We have Ukewiso a piece of pcaaical geography, and Icain that it 
is exactly two days journey from Pyle to Laecdoemon. 

This book lakes up three dajsi the first is spent in the inquiries 
Telemachus makes of Nestor coiKerning Ulysses 5 the two last in the 
morning sacrifice at Pylos, and in the journey of Telemachus to Lacc- 
dsemonj so that five days have now passed since the, opening of tlie 
poem. I have said nothing about the sacrifice, though it be the 
most exact description of the sacrifices, as practised by the ancients, 
perhaps extant in any aidliorj I refer to the observations upon Uie 
first book of the Iliad. 

I would here remark that the three finst books are written with 
the utmost simplicity, there has been no room for such exalted strokes 
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With hasty hand tlic ruling I’ciiis lie (h’cuv; 

He lash’d the coursers, and the coursers flew. 

Beneath the bounding yoke alike they held 
Their equal pace, and smok'd along the field. Gl5 
The tow’rs of Pylos sink, its views decay, 

Fields after fields fly back, till close of day : 

Then sunk the sun, and darken’d all the way. 

To Pheraj now, Diocleus’ stately scat, 

(Of Alpheus’ race) the iveary youths retreat. GflO 
His house affords the hospitable rite. 

And pleas’d they sleep (the blessing of the night.) 
But when Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 

With rosy lustre purpled o’er the lawn ; 

Again they mount, their journey to renew, 

And from the sounding portico they flew. 

Along the waving fields their Avay they hold, 

The fields receding as the chariot roll'd : 

Then slowly sunk the ruddy globe of light, 

And o’er the shaded landscape rush’d the night. 630 

of poetry as are to be found in the Iliad, or in the future parts of the 
Odyssey; but this is not owing to the decay of genius in Horner, as 
some critics have afSrmed (who look upon the Odyssey as bearing 
marks of his declining years), but to the natui-e of the subject. The 
characters of Achilles and Ulysses are both very great, but very dif- 
ferent. The Iliad consists of battles and a coutinual commotion; the 
Odyssey in patience and wisdom: and consequently the style of the 
two poems must be as different as the characters of tire two heroes. 
A noble fountain of poetry opens in the next book, and flows with 
an uninterrupted course almost throogh the whole Odyssey. 
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OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 



THE ARGUMENT. 


THE COUrrEIlENCE WITH JVIEXELAUS. 

Telsuachvs mth Pishtmtiis arriving at Sparta, is hos-^ 
pliably received by Menehms, to to/iom he relates the 
cause of his coming, and learns from him many partlcu” 
lars of iobat Infell the Greeks since the destruction f 
Troy. lie dieells more at large, upon the prophecies of 
Proiem to him in his return, from ichieh he aci/mnis 
Telcmaelitts, that I'lysses is detained in. the Island of 
Calypso, 

In the mean time the snitors eonsnlt to destroy Te- 
leitiachus in his voyage home. Penelope is apprised of 
this, hut comforted in a 'dream by Pallas, in the shape 
of her sister Tpthbiuu 
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BOOK IV.* 

And now proud Sparta with their Avdicels resounds, 
Sparta whose walls a rangO of hills siirroiiiuls: 

At the fair dome the rapid labour ends; 

Where sat Ati’idcs ’midst his bridal iVieiuls, 

With double vows invoking Hymen’s pow’r, $ 

To bless his sous and daughters nuptial hour. 

* Aristotle In his Poetics reports, that certain ancient critics re. 
preached Homer for an indecenc/ in making Telcmachiis talco his 
abode witli Menelans, and not with his own grandfiither Icarius : this 
Monsieur Dacier snfBcienlly answer's, ‘by shewing that Icarius had 
settled himself in Acarnania, and not in Lacedaunon. 

V. 5. « ■■ ' invotmg Hymens fmu'rl] Atheuaeus has been very 
severe upon this passage, as Eustathius observes, and Dacier from 
Eustathius. 

Aristarchus, says Athenseus, misguides us, the words fw S’ evpov 
Samvla, led him into au errors whereas the marriage is completed, 
the wedded couple gone away from Menelans, and he and Helen at 
Laceda:mon. The five verses, continues he, (the fifteenth to the 
twentieth inclusively in tire Greek) are taken from Uie eighteenth 
book of the Iliad, and inserted very improperly in this place by Aris- 
tarchus, Atlienseus gives several reasons for bis opinion, as that 
music and dancing were veiy contrary to the severe manners of the 
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Thiit tlay, to groal Acliillt's* .sou rt'siguM, 
Hcriniouc, the iuirc'sl of her kiiul, 

Laccilaiinonians ; bcsiilcs tlui dance was a C'u'l.in dai\ct’, Uow then 
could it be pr.iclised among the Spartans? The poet mentions neithci 
tho name of the bnrdj nor one woid of the .subject of the songs: nei- 
ther onn the w'ord-s ij.o\irrj( Eja:f%av7sj be applied at all to the dancers, 
but to the niiisiciansj and lasll)’, it is not to be imagined that Tele- 
machus and Pislstiatas should be so impolite, as not to be at all 
affected with the music, h.id there been any, ami yet break out into 
such wonder at the sight of the. beauty of the pal.iee, of Mcnclaus. 
Aristarchus, adds he, thought the description of the wedding of the 
son and daughter of a king was too meanly and eoiiciscly deseribed, 
and therefore made, this addition. 

But it is ettsy to refute Athenwus, and vindieali' Arist at elms'. 
Athenrens understood are/Jiirfi and in the wrong tense j they arc 
of tho. impcrfi'61: : siw whirt/j', or a/su// to ifiiJ, and not /luU scut, 
See. If the marringe liad bent abaohitely Unished, why slionld Mi- 
nerva ahsent luTsclf fiom Meneluus, wlu'ti the eelobralion of the mip- 
liiil'i is tlie only teason of tlu' nbseuis' of that goddess? And as for 
musie and dancing being ecrntraiy to (he seven' manners of this fiueo- 
fjcmonians, this is all conjectiire: Meuel.nts lived moio Ihmi tlmic 
hundred yo.ir.s before Lyeiirgits; and heeaine sueh diversions were for 
bid in Sparta in 'the, days of Lyeurgus, imist it follow that they were 
not used ill the day.s of Mciwilaus? And .‘ilioukl it be granted that 
music and dancing were not used in his linn's, might he not relax a 
litilo from the severity of his limes, upon such an occasion of joy as 
the marriage of a son and daughter? Tam sure these diversions.are 
not more contrary to the severity of the Spartans, than the magni- 
ficence of the palace of Mcnelaus was to their simplicity. * But he 
does not name the bard, or the subject of his songs.’ But i.s tliis a 
reason why the verses are spurious? "We should rather admire tlie 
judgment of the poet, who having .so fair an opportunity to describe 
thc.,e nuptials, yet rejects the temptation, dismisses tlm whole in a 
few lines, and follows where his .subject leads him. The objection 
about the dance being CreUm is not more valid: Menelaus (as we 
may learn from the preceding book) had been in Crete, and might 
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Was scut to crown the loii.ij; iirolractcil Joy, 

Espous'd before tlie final doom ot Iroy : 10 

With steeds and gilded cars, a gorgeous train 
Attend the nymph to Phthia’s distant reign. 
Meanwhile at home, to Megapeuthes' bed 
Tire virgin-choir Alector's daughter led. 

Brave Megapenthes, from a stol’n amour 15 

To great Atrides’ age his handmaid bore : 

To Helen’s bed the gods alone assign 
Hermione, t’ extend the regal line ; 

On whom a radiant pomp of gi'accs Avait, 
llcscmhlmg Venus in attractive state. *10 

While this gay friendly troop the king surnmud, 
With festival and mirth the roois resound: 

A bard amid the joyous circle sings 
High airs, attemper’d to the vocal strings; 

Whilst Avarbling to the varied strain, advance. 25 
Two sprightly youths to fonn the hounding dance. 

bring it thence to Laceda3mon. And as far tlie crlLidsm upon 
f^apxoyless it is but a fallacy-j Casanbon has shown beyond con- 
tradiction, that is applied iiidiflcrcntly to all those who 

give example to othersj and consequently may be applied to dancers 
as well as musicians. It may be further added, that although it 
should be allowed that the word is only properly applied to 

music, yet in this place the word would not be improperly applied to 
dancersj for the dancers, without usurping upon the province of the 
singer, might or choose those songS to which they 

desired to dance, as is the usage at this day. 

Diodorus is of opinion, tliat the whole twelve lines after the 
second to tlie fifteenth are not genuine; but what has been said of 
Athenaiusj may be applied to Diodorus. 
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Tavas tlicn, that issuing through (he palace gate 
The splendid car roll'd sUw in regal state; 

On the bright eminence young Nestor shone, 

And fast beside him great Ulysses’ son : 30 

Grave Etcoiieus saw the pomp ajipear, 

And speeding, thus address’d the royal car. 

Two youths approach, whose semblant features prove 
Their blood devolving from the source of Jove. 

Is due reception deign’d, or must they bend 35 
Their doubtful course to seek a distant friend? 

.Insensate! (with a sigh the king replies) 

Too long, misjudging, haA’c I thought thee wise: 

But sure velcutlcvHH folly .steels thy hrca.sL, 

Obdurate to reject the slraugcr-guest; 40 

To tJiose dear hosjutable rites a Hx', 

Which ill my Avaud’riugs ol't' reliev’d my woe: 

Fed by the liounty of another’s boartl, 

Till pitying Jove my native realm restor’d — 

Straight be the couvsera from the car i'clea.st, 45 
Conduct the youtlus to grace the genial feast. 

V. 37. Maicluus hhmes Eteonaa^ This U the first aj'pearanee of 
Menelausj and surely notliing can more reconcile him to the favour 
of the spectators, than those amiable colours in which tlie poet paints 
him. There is an overflow of humanity and gratitude in his expres- 
sions, like that of Dido in Virgil, 

' Non ignava raali miseris sucenrrere disco.’ 

Tlicy contain a fine piece of morality, and leach that those men arc 
move lender-hearted and humane who have felt the reverse of fortune, 
than tlioae who have only lived in a condition of prosperity. 
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The seneschal rebuk'd in haste M'iilulrc\\’; 

Witli equal haste a menial train jnirsue : 

Part led the coursers, from the car enlarg'd, 

Each to a crib with choicest grain surcharg'd ; 50 

Part in a portico, profusely grac’d 

With rich magnificence, the chariot plac’d ! 

Then to the dome the friendly pair invite, 

Who eye the dazzling roofs with vast delight; 
Resplendent as the blaze of summer-noon, 55 

Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. 

From room to room their eager view they bond ; 
Thence to the bath, a beauteous pile, descend ; 
Where a bright damsel-train attend the guests 
With liquid odours, and embroider'd tTsls. ()0 

Refresh’d, they wait them to the bow'r of state, 
Where circled with his peers Atrides sat : 

Thron’d next the king, a fair attendant brings 
The purest product of the crystal springs ; 

High on a massy vase of silver' mould, 65 

The burnish’d laver flames with solid gold : 

In siplid gold the purple vintage flows, 

And on the board a second banquet rose. 

When thus the king with hospitable port:— 

Accept this welcome to the Spartan court; 70 

The waste of nature let the feast repair, 

Then your high lineage and your names declare : 

Say from what scepter'd ancestry ye claim, 

Recorded eminent in deathless fame? 
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Tor vulgar pairuts ('annul hlain|) lliuir nice 75 

"With signal.uir.s of mr'Ii uiajc'-l ic g-racu. 

Censing', lienevulent he straight assigns 

The royal poi'tiou of llie choieest chines 

To each accepted IVieud; witii grateful haste 

Tlicy sliarc the honours of the rich repast, 80 

Suffic’d, soft-M'hispering thus to Nestor’s son, 

His head reclin’d, young Ithacus begun. 

Vierv’st thou uinnov'd, O evcv-honour’d most! 

These prodigies of art, and woud’rous cost! 

Above, beneath, around tin* [>alacc shhu's 85 

The sumU'sa treasure of c\hausU‘<l mines ; 

The spoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And studded amber darts a golden ray : 

Such, and not nohler, iu the realms above, 

My wonder dictates Is the (Umie of Jove. 90 

The uiouareli took the word, and grave reply'd. 

Presumptuous are the xauul.s, and vaiu the pride 
« 

V.' 81 . Soft-’uihhjicriiig thm lo Nni<»\ otw .'] This may he thought 
a circumstniico of 110 iiujiorCiiuce, and very tdvial in Telciiiaclius; 
but it shews his address and dceeuey, he whispers, lo avoid tlJe ap- 
pear.ancc of a flatterer, or to courcal his own iuesperieiieo, in show- 
ing loo mucli surprise at llic magnitiecncc of the palaee of Mciielnus. 
Eustathius, 

V, 91 . T/ie monarch took the ’word, &:c.] The aueients, says Eu- 
stathius, observe Uic prudcaice, of Mcnel.aus, in his reply to Tele- 
ninchus; and the prudence of ToJeraachiLs in his beluiviour to Mcne- 
laus : Monclaus denies not his riches ami magnificenccj but to take 
off the ensry which tlu'y might attract, he throws the cnlaniilics he 
has undergone iutn the contrary scale, and balances his felicity with 
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Of man, AV'ho daro.s in pomp with .lovi* contrut, 
Uuchang’’(l, imniorliil, ami .suprcnu-ly hk'st ! 

With all iny allliicnce when m}' woi's am wt-igh’d, 
Envy will own, tl)c purcha.sc dearly ]i»aid. <jf) 

For eight slow-circling j’^eai's by tempest tost. 

From Cyprus to the far Phoenician coast, 

(Sidon the capital) I stretch'd my toil 

Tlirough regions fatten’d with the iloAvs of Nile*. 100 

Next, Ethiopia’s utmost bound explore, 

And the parch’d borders of th’ Arabian shore: 

his imfortuncs ! and Tt-lfraachus coming iulo llic piilni'c at llu* limr 
of an cntcnlaiiuiiont, chooses to salKly his cnriosily rather than hi‘i 
ap[JOtito. I’hitaioh, I coul'm, coiuhnins 'rrhvuirhut itJ'iiKixpirinu'r; 
who when he saw the palace of Nestor furnishcil only with thiiiga 
useful to life, as beds, tables, &c. is seized with no ailmiration j hut 
the superfluities of Mcnelaus, his ivmy, amber, and gold, fee. ciiiTy 
him into ti-ansports: whereas a Soerntes or a Diogenes would have 
exclaimed. What hoiips of vanities have I behold 1 It is tnic, such a 
judgment might become philosophers; but who, as Dacicr observes, 
can think the character of a, Socrates w a Diogenes suitable to young 
Telemachus? What is decent in a prince, and a. young man, would, 
ill become tlie gravity and wisdom of a philosopher. 

*V. too. Through regions fatlerid with the flows of Nile. 

Next, Ethiopia, &c.] 

The words are in the original AiyivliB; eita.\r)6dii, others read Uiem 
Kiymlms efl aKriht;, from their veracity in oracles, forwhicli they 
were very famous; and indeed the word eota^rjSeif is not necessary, it 
being nsed ,in the very same sentence, though it must be confessed 
such repetitions are frequent in Homer, There is also a dilferent 
reading of the word sfBp.'Ses’, some have it epe/zvey, or blacks; others, 
ZtSons;, Apatas ve; but tlic common reading is thought the best. 
The Erembi aie the Arabian Troglodytes. Strabo informs us, that 
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Tor viilg-ar prtiriit'i caiiiuit, .shuni) tlu-ir raci! 7,5 

AVitli hig'iialurcs of siu-h niajfit ii- grace. 

Ceasing’, benevolcnl lu‘ straight assigns 
The royal portion ot' the choicest chines 
To cacit accepted friend: witlt g'ratelvil haste 
They share the honours of the rich repast. 80 

Suflic’d, soft-whispering thus to Nestor’s son, 

His head reclin’d, yo\mg Itluicus begun. 

View’st thou uiiinov’d, O cvev-houoiir’d most ! 
Tlicse prodigies of art, aud woinfroiis cost! 

AI)ove, hciicatli, arr)uud the palace shines 85 

The sumlcss treasure of exlianst<'d inines: 

The sjtoils of clepliaiits fite roofs inlay, 

And .sliidtled umber darts a golden niy; 

Such, and not u(»l)ler, in tlie realms above 
My Avonder dictates is the <lonu' of .love. J)0 

The monarch took tlie. wonl, and grave reply’d. 
Presumptuous are tlic vaiml.s, ami vain the pride 

V.-Sl, Soft-<iuh'npeniig tfiiii io Nt'U,>i'i tow.] ’J'lii-. may be (huuqht 
a ciraiinstiince of no iiuiwriaucc, aiul very trivial hi Tclcniachusj 
but it shewi his addri's-, and demuy: he uhispi'i's, to avoid the ap- 
pearance of a flatterer, or to eouceal liis own iucxpericniT, in shew- 
ing too much surprise at the maguifimice ot the palace of Mcuclaiis. 
Eustathius. 

V. 91. The inonareh took the ivortl, Rcc.} The ancients, soys Eu- 
slalliins, observe the prudence of Mcnclans, in his reply to Tdc- 
luachus; and the prudence of TVlemachus in his behaviour to Mcne- 
laus : Mcnclans denies not liis riches and magnificenccj but to take 
off the envy which they might allraet, ha llirows the calamities he 
has undergone into the contrary scale, and b.alauces his felicity with 
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US 

Of man, m’Iio dares in pomp with .love coldest, 
Unchang'd, immortal, and supremely hlest ! 

With all my affluence when my woes arc weigh'd. 
Envy Avill OAvn, the purchase dearly paid. 

For eight slow-circling yeai-s by tempest tost. 

From Cyprus to the far Phoenician coast, 

(Sidon the capital) I stretch'd my toil 

Through regions fatten’d Avith the floAVS of Nile. 100 

Next, Ethiopia’s utmost bound explore. 

And the parch’d borders of Ih’ Arabian shore : 


bis misfortunes : iuid Tdemnehus coming into the pnliU'C at flic lime 
of an entertainment, chooses to satisfy liis curiosity rallicr Hum his 
appetite. Pliitardi, I confess, anulcnins Tclcnuu'Iins of incxju-ricnct'} 
who when he saw the palace of Nestor funiislicil only witli things 
useful to life, as beds, tables, &c. is seized with no adininitionj but 
tlic superfluities of Menclaus, his ivory, amber, and gold, See. carry 
him into tiansports: whereas a Socrates or a Diogenes would have 
exclaimed, What heaps of vanities have I beheld 1 It is true, sueh a 
judgment might become philosophcrsj but who, as Dacier observes, 
can think the character of a, Socrates or a Diogenes suitable to young 
Telemaclius ? What is decent in a prince, and a young man, would , 
ill become the gravity and wisdom of a philosopher. 

•V. too. Through regions fati aid with tlieflmis of Nile. 

Next, Ethiopia, &C.] 

The words are in the original Aiyurl/aj eita,Xyfieis, others read them 
Atyvirlies sir’ a\rfisis, from their veracity in oracles, for which tlicy 
were very famous j and indeed tlie word eitakrjisif is not necessary, it 
being used in tlie very same sentence, though it must be confessed 
such repetitions are frequent in Homer. There is also a dilFerent 
reading of the word eps/tiSes} some have it epeft-vs;, or blacks; others, 
ZiSoviBS, Apa^ai te; but tlie common reading is thought the best. 
The Erembi are the Arabian Ti-oglodytes. Strabo informs us, that 
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Then warp liiy voyage on the southern gales, 

O’er the warm Libyan wave to spread my sails : 

That happy clime ! Avhere each revolving year 105 
The teeming CAves a triple offspring bear; 

And tAro fair crescents of translucent horn 
The broAVs of all their young increase adorn : 

in former ages the bounds of the Ethiopians lay near to Thebes 
in Egypt, so that Menelaus travelling to Thebes, might witli ease 
visit the Ethiopians, Others have without any foundation imagined 
that he passed the straits of Gibraltar, and sailed to tlie Indies. 
Sidon is the capital of the Phosuicians. EusTATtiius. 

V. 105. — — — <ivhi!re each remohnng year 
TJte ieenting ewes, &c.] 

These sheep, as described by Homer, may be thought the creation of 
tlie poet, and not the production of nature- but Herodotus, says Eu- 
stathius, writes, that in Scythia the oxen have no horns through the 
extremity of the cold: he quotes this very verse, rightly intimating, 
adds Herodotus, that in hot regions the horns of cattle slioot very 
speedily, Aristotle directly asserts, that in Libya the young ones of 
horned cattle have horns immediately after they are brought into the 
world. So that Aristotle and Herodotus vindicate Homer. The poet 
adds, that the sheep breed tliree times in the year; these words may 
have a diflerent interpretation, and imply tliat they breed in tliree 
seasons of tlie year, and not only in the spring, as in other countries; 
or tliat the sheep have at once three lambs; but the Hist is the better 
Interpretation. Atlienaeus upon this passage writes, that there are 
things ill other countries no less strange than what Homer relates of 
these sheep of Lib} a. Thus in Lusitania, a country of Spain, now 
Portugal, tliere is a wonderful fruitfulness in all cattle, by reason of 
the excellent temper of the air; the fruits there never rot, and the 
roses, violets, and asparagus, never fail above three months in the 
year. Eustathius. 
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The shepherfl swains with sure abiimlaiiee blest, 

On the fat flock and rui’al dainties feast; 1 10 

Nor want of herbage makes the dairy fail, 

But every season fills the foaming pail. 

Whilst heaping unwish'd wealth, I distant roam; 

The best of brothers, at his natal home, 

By the dire fury of a traitress wife, 1 15 

Ends the sad evening of a stormy life : 

Whence with incessant grief my soul annoy’d, 

These riches are possess’d, but not enjoy’d ! 

My wars, the copious theme of cv’ry tongue, 

To you, your fathers have recorded long; 120 

V. 114. The lest of brothers^—— 

- - ■ a traitress ivife."] 

Menelaua neither mentions Agamemnon, Clyterancstra, nor /Egyslhus, 
by name} a just indignation and resentment is the occasion of his 
suppressing tlie names of Clytemnestra and A^gysthus, Through tlie 
whole Iliad Menelaus is described as a very atfectionate brother, and 
the love he bears Agamemnon is Uie^reason why he passes by his 
name in silence. We see that he dispatches the whole in one verse 
and a half} Nestor had told the story pretty largely in the preceding 
bools, and as he was a person less nearly concerned, might speak of 
it witli more ease and better temper than Menelaus } the poet avoids 
a needless repetition, and a repetition loo of a story universally known 
to all the Greeks. The death of Agamemnon is distributed into four 
places in tire Odyssey; Nestor, Menelaus, Proteus, and the shade of 
Agamemnon in the eleventh book, all relate it, and every one very 
properly. Proteus as a prophet more fully than Nestor and Mcne- 
laus, and Agamemnon more fully than them all, as being bc.st ac- 
quainted with it. Eustathius. 

V. lip. Mywars, the cojiiaus theme, 8rc.] In the original Mene- 
laus says, ’ I have destroyed a house, 8cc.’ There is an ambiguity in 

VOL. I. L 
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How fav’ring lieav’n repaid my glorious toils 
With a sack’d palace, and barbaric spoils. 

Oh ! had the gods so large a boon deny’d, 

And life, the just equivalent, supply’d 

To those brave -warriors, Avho -svith glory fir’d, 125 

Far from their country in my cause expir’d ! 

Still in short intervals of pleasing -woe. 

Regardful of the friendly dues I owe, 

I to the glorious dead, for ever dear ! 

Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 130 

But oh ! Ulysses — deeper than the rest 
That sad idea wounds my anxious breast ! 

the expression, as Eustathius observes: for it may either signify the 
house of Priam, or his own in Argos; if it be understood of his own, 
then the meaning is, ' I have indeed great -w'ealth, but h.ave pur- 
chased it with tlie loss of ray people; I could be content with tlie 
third part of it, if I could restore those to life who h.ave perished be- 
fore Troy.' If it be understood of the kingdom of Priam, the regret 
he shews will still appear the greater. Fie is enumerating his do- 
mestic happiness, and his foreign conquest of Troy; but he throw's 
the destruction of so many brave men who fell before it, in the con- 
trary scale; and it so far outweighs boUi his wealth and his glory, 
that they both are joyless to him. Either of these interpretalions 
Ihew an excellent temper of humanity in Menelaus, -who thinks the 
effusion of blood too dear a price for glory. At the .same- time tlie 
poet gives an admirable picture of human nature, which is lestless in 
the pursuit of what it miscalls happiness, and when in possession of 
it, neglects it. But the disquiet of Menelaus arises not from incon- 
stancy of temper, but wisdom; it shews tliat all happiness is un- 
satisfactory, 

V. 131. But oh! Ulysses’— 8cc.] It is with admirable address that 
the poet falls into his subject; it is art, but it seems to be nature: 
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My heart bleeds fresh with agonizing pain ; 

The bowl, and tasteful viands tempt in vain, 

Nor sleep's soft pow’r can close my streaming eyes, 
When imag’d to my soul his sorrows rise. 1 36 

No peril in my cause he ceas’d to prove, 

His labours cquall’d only by my love : 

And both alike to bitter fortune born, 

For him, to suffer, and for me to mourn ! 140 

Whether he wanders on some friendly coast. 

Or glides in Stygian gloom a pensive ghost, 

No fame reveals; but doubtful of his doom. 

His good old sire with sorrow to the tomb 
Declines his trembling steps ; untimely care 145 
Withers the blooming vigour of his heir; 

And the chaste partner of his bed and throne, 

Wastes all her widorv’d hours in tender moan. 

While thus pathetic to the prince he spoke. 

From the brave youth the streaming passion broke : 


this conduct has a double eHect, it takes away all suspicion of datleiy, 
for Menelaus is ignorant that the peraon with whom he discourses is 
Telemachuss this gives him a manifest evidence of the love he bears 
to Ulysses 3 the young man could not but be pleased with tlie praise 
of his &ther, and with the sincerity of it. It is also observable, that 
Menelaus builds his friendship for Ulysses upon a noble foundation; 
I mean the sufferings which Ulysses rmderwent for his friend: Mcne- 
laus ascribes not their afiection to any familiarity or intercourse of en- 
tertainments, but to a more smeere cause, to the hazards which brave 
men undertake for a friend. In short, the friendship of Menelaus 
and Ulysses is the friendship of heroes. Eustathius. 
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Studious to veil the gvief, in vain reprcst, 151 

His face he shrouded with his purple vest ; 

The conscious monarch pierc’d the coy disguise, 

And view’d his filial love with vast siu'prise: 

Dubious to press the tender theme, or wait ^ 155 

To hear the youth inquire his father's fate. 

In this suspense bright Helen grac’d the room ; 
Before her breath’d a gale of rich perfume, 


V. 1S7* — bright Helen grac'd the room,'} Menclaus con- 

jectured that the ijcrson he had entertained was the .son of Ulysses, 
from the tears he shed at the name of his father, and from the resem- 
blance there was between Ulysses and Teleinachusj it might there- 
fore have been cKpcctcd that Menelans shonld immediately have ac- 
knowledged Telemachus, and not delayed a full discovery one mo- 
ment, out of regal’d to his absent friend, but Mcnelatis defcis it upon 
a twofold account, to give some time to Telemachus to indulge his 
sorrow for his father, and recover himself fiom it, and also to avoid 
the repetition of a discovery upon the appearance of Helen, who 
would be curious to know tlie condition of the strangers. 

It may be nece.ssaty to say iometliiiig concerning Helen, that fatal 
beauty tliat engaged Greece and Asia in arms; she is drawn in the 
same colours in the Odyssey as in the Iliad; it is a vicious character, 
but the colours are so admirably softened by the art of the poet, J:hat 
wc pardon her infidelity. Menclaus is an uncommon instance of con- 
jugal affection, he forgives a wife who had been false to him, and re- 
ceives hei into a full degree of favour. But perhaps the leader might 
have been shocked at it, and prejudiced against Helen as a person 
that ought to be forgot, or have her name only mentioned to disgrace 
it : the poet therefore, to reconcile her to his reader, brings her in as 
a penitent, condemning her own infidelity in veiy strong expressions; 
she shews true modesty, when she calls herself impudent, and by 
this conduct we are inclined, like Menelans, to forgive her. 
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So moves, adorn’d vdth each attractive yjracc, 

The silver-shafted goddess of the eluice ! l6o 

The seat of majesty Adrastc brings, 

With art illustrious, for the pomp of kings. 

To spread the pall (beneath the regal chair) 

Of softest woofj is bright Alcippe’s care. 

A silver canister divinely wrought, 165 

In her soft hands the beauteous Pliylo brought : 

To Sparta’s queen of old the radiant vase 
Alcandra gave, a pledge of royal grace : 

For Polybus her lord, (whose sov'reigu sway 
The wealthy tribes of Pharian Thebes obey) 170 
When to that court Atrides came, carcst 
With vast munificence th’ imperial guest: 

Two lavers from the richest ore refin’d, 

With silver tripods, the kind host assign'd ; 

And bounteous, from the royal treasure told 175 
Ten equal talents of rcfulg’cnt gold. 

Alcandra, consort of his high command, 

A golden distaff gave to Helen’.s hand; 

And that rich vase, with living sculpture wrought. 
Which heap'd with avooI the beauteous Phylo Ijroiight; 

V, l6l. Sec, Aihasie, Alctppc, llelnis ma/tJs,] It lias been ob- 
served, that Helen has not tlie same attendants in the Odyssey as she 
had in tlie Iliadj tliey perhaps might be Trojans, and consequently 
be left in their own country : or rather, it was an act of prudence in 
Menelaus, not to sulFer those servants about her who had been her 
• attendants and confidents in her infidelity. Eustathi os. 
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The silken fleece impurpled for the loom, 181 

Rival’d the hyacinth in vernal bloom. 

The sov’reign seat then Jove-born Helen press’d, 

And pleasing thus her scepter’d lord address’d : 

Who grace our palace now, that friendly pair, 185 
Speak they their lineage, or their names declare? 
Uncertain of the truth, yet uncontroll’d 
Hear me the bodinga of my breast unfold. 

With wonder wrapt, on yonder cheek I trace 
The feature of the Ulyssean race ; ipo 

Diffus’d o'er each resembling line appear, 

In just similitude, the grace and air 
Of young Telemachus ! the lovely boy, 

Who bless’d Ulysses with a father’s joy, 

What time the Greeks combin’d their social ai'ins, 

T’ avenge the stain of my ill-fated charms ! I 96 

, Just is thy thought, the king assenting cries, 
Methinks Ulysses strikes my wond’ring eyes : 

Full shines the father fn the filial frame, 

His port, his features, and his shape the same ; 200 

__ n 

V . 192. 1— — — — the grace and air 
Of ytamg Telemachus! 

It may seem strange tliat Helen should at first view recollect the fea- 
tures of Ulysses in Telemachus; and that Menelaus, who was better 
acquainted with him, and his epnstant friend, should not make the 
same observation. But Athenseus, to reconcile this to probabilily, 
says, that women are curious and skilful observers of the likeness of 
children to parents, for one particular reason, diat they may, upon 
finding any dissimilitude, have the pleasure pf hinting at the un- 
chastity of others. 
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Such ([iiick rcj^artls his .sjuuklitii? ; 

Sudi u'uvy ringlets oVr his .sluuihliTs llow ! 

And AV'lu'n he lieurd the htug <lis:istri*us '.hue 
Of cares, which in iny cause UK.vses horc; 

Dismay’d, heart-won nded with ])!iU’rnal urns, L’d) 
Above restraint the tide of sorrow rose; 

Cautious to let the gushing- grief appear, 

His purple garnieut veil'd the falling tear. 

See there, confess’d, Pisistratus replies, 

The genuine wortli of Ithacus the wise! 210 

Of that heroic sire the youth is .sprung, 

But modest awe hath duiiu'tl his tinfrous tongue. 

Thy voice, O king! with pleas’d altenlion lieard, 

Is like the dietate.s of a god rev<u'’<l. 

Vyith him at Nc.stor’s high comnuuul I eaine, 21A 
Whoso age I honour with a parent’s name. 

By adverse destiny constrain’d to sue 
for counsel and redress, he sues to you. 

Whatever ill the friendless orphan bears, 

Bereav’cl of parents in his infant years, 220 

Still must the wrong’d Telcmachus sustain, 

If hopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain': 

Affianc'd in your friendly pow'r alone, 

The youth would vindicate the vacant throne. 

In Sparta bless’d, and these desiring eyes 22A 
View my friend’s son ? (the king exulting cries) 

Son of my friend, by glorious toils approv’d, 

Whose sword was sacred to the man he lov’d : 
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Mirror of constant faith, rever’d, anti mourn’d !— 
When Troy was ruin’d, had the chief return’d, 230 • 
No Greek an equal space had e’er possest. 

Of dear aifection, in my grateful breast. 

I, to confirm the mutual joys we shar’d. 

For his abode a capital prepar’d; 

Argos the seat of sov’reign rule I chose ; 235 

Fair in the plan the future palace rose, 

Where my Ulysses and his race might reign, 

And portion to his tribes the wide domain. 

To them my vassals had resign’d a soil. 

With teeming plenty to reward their toil. 240 

There with commutual zeal we both had strove 
111 acts of dear benevolence, and love : 

Brotliens in peace, not rivals in command, 

And death alone dissolv’d the friendly band ! 

Some envious pow’r the blissful sCene destroys; 245 
Vanish’d arc all the visionary joys : 

The soul of friendship to my hope is lost. 

Fated to wander from his natal coast! 

He ceas'd; a gust of gi'icf began to rise : 

Fast streams a tide from beauteous Helen’s eyes ; 

V. 334. For Ills abode a cafitaJ fre^ard^ The poet puts tliese 
words in the mouLli of Meuelans, to express tlie sineerity of his 
friendship to Uiyssesj he intended him all advantage, and no detri* 
ment: we must theiefore conclude, that Ulysses was still to retain 
his sovereignly over Ithaca, and only remove to A.rgos, to live with 
so sincere a friend as Menelaus. Eustathius, 
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Fast for the sire the filial sorrows ilow; -51 

The weeping nionarcli s\rells the mighty woe : 

Thy cheeks, Pisistratus, the tears hcilcw, 

While pictur’d to thy mind appear’d in view 
Thy martial * brother: on the Phrygian plain 
Extended pale, by s^val’thy Memnon slain 1 
But silence soon the son of Nestor broke, 

And melting with fraternal pity spoke. 

Frequent, O king, was Nestor wont to raise 
And charm attention Avith thy copious praise : 

To crown thy various gifts the sage assign'd 
The glory of a firm capacious mind: 

With that superior attribute controul 
This unavailing impotence of soul. 

V. 240. — — — rt gust of gr'uf hfgav to rise, &c,] It lins bctiii 
observed through the Iliad, and may be ob‘,crvcd Ibrongh the whole 
Odyssey, that it was not a disgrace to the greatest Juaves to shed 
tears j and indeed I cannot see why it should be an honour to any 
man, to be able to divest himself of human nature so fat as^to appear 
insensible upon the most alTc^ing occasions. No man is born a 
stoic: it is art, not natuiej tears are only a shame, when the cause 
from whence they flow is mead or vicious. Here Menelaus laments 
a friend, Telemachus a fadier, Pisistratus a brother; but fiom what 
cause arise tlie tears of Helen? It is to be remembered that Helen is 
drawn in tlie softest colours in the Odysseyj the character of the 
adulteress is lost in that of the penitent; the name of Ulysses throws 
her into tears, because she is Uie occasion of all the sufferings of 
that brave manj Uie poet makes her tlie first in sorrow, as she is ihe 
cause of all their tears. 


* Antilochns. 
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Let not your roof ^vilh echoing grief resounclj 265 
Now for the feast the friendly bowl is crown’d: 

But when from dewy shade emerging bright, 

Aurora streaks the sky Avith orient light, 

Let each deplore his dead : the rites of woe 

Are all, alas! the living can bestow: 270 

O'er the congenial dust enjoin’d to shear 

The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear. 

Then mingling in the mournful pomp Avith you, 

Til pay my brother's ghost a warrior's due. 

And mourn the bra\-e Autilochus, a name 275 

Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame: 

With strength and speed superior form'd, in fight 
To fiicc the foe, or intercept his flight: 

'foo curly snatch'd by fate ere knoAvn to me! 

I boast a Avitness of his worth in thee. 280 


V. 2G5. Let not your roof with echoing grif resound, 

JVbw fir the feast^the friendly loxvl is crown'd,'] 

It may be asked why sorrow for the dead should be more unseasonable 
in the evening than the morning? Eustathius answers, lest others 
should look upon our evening tears as the effect of wine, and nof of 
love to the dead. 

‘ Intcrapesdvus venit inter pocula fletus, 

Nee lacrymas dulci fas est miscere falerno,’ 

I fancy there may be a more rational account given of this expressionj 
the time of feasting was ever looked upon as a time of joy and thanks- 
giving to the gods ; it bore a religious veneration among the ancients, 
and consequently to shed tears when they should express their grati- 
tude to the gods with joy, was esteemed a profanation. 
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Young and mature! the nionareli lluis rejoins, 

In thee renew’d the soul of Nestor shines: 

Form’d by the care of that consummate sage, 

In early bloom an oracle of age. 

Whene'er his influence Jove vouchsafes to show’r 
To bless the natal, and the nuptial hour; ‘JtSO’ 

From the great sire transmissive to the race, 

The boon devolving gives distinguish’d grace. 

Such, happy Nestor! was thy glorious doom : 

Around thee full of yeans, thy ofl’spring bloom, J2i)0 
Expert of arms, and prudent in debate ; 

The gifts of hcav’n to guaixl thy hoary state. 

But now let each becalm his troubled Im'ii.st, 

Wash, and partake serene the friendly least, 

To move thy suit, Tclcmachu.s, delay, 2.05 

Till heav’ii’s revolving lamp restoj'cs the day. 

lie said, Asphalion swift the hivcr brings; 
Alternate all partake the grateful springs : 

Then from the rites of purity repair, 

And with keen gust the sav’ry viands share. 300 
Meantime with genial joy to warm the soul. 

Bright Helen mix’d a mirth-inspiring bowl : 

V. 302. Bright Helen mix’d a mirth-inspiring hvwl, &c.] The Con- 
jectures about this cordial of Helen have been almost infinite. Some 
take Nepenthes allegorically, to signify history, music, or philo- 
sophy. Plutarch in the first of the Symposiacks affirms it to be, dis- 
course well suiting the present passions and conditions of the hearers. 
Macrobius is of the same opinion, ‘ Delinimentum illiid quod Helena 
vuio miscuit, non herba fuit, non ex IndiU succus, sed narrandi op- 
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Temper’d with drugs of sov’reign use, t’ assuage 
The boiling bosom of tumultuous rage; 

portunitas, quse hospitem moeroris oblitum flexit ad gaiidium.’ What 
gave a foundation to this fiction of Homer, as Dacier observes, might 
be this. Diodorus writes that in Egypt, and chiefly at Heliopolis, 
the same with Thebes, where Menelaus sojourned, as has been al- 
ready observed, there lived women who boasted of certain potions, 
which not only made the unfortunate forget all their calamities, but 
diove away tlie most violent sallies of grief or anger. Eusebius di- 
rectly affirms, that even in his time the women of Diospolis were able 
to calm the rage of grief or anger by certain potions. Now whether 
this be tmth or fiction, it fully vindicates Homer, since a poet may 
make use of a prevailing, though false opinion. 

Milton mentions this Nepenthes in his excellent mask of Comns. 

_ — — Behold this coidial julep here, 

That flames and dances in his crystal bounds ! 

Not that Nepenthes which the wife of Thone 
Tn Egypt gave to Jove-boin Helena, 

Is of such pow'r as this to stir up joy. 

To life so fiiendly, or so cool to thirst. 

But that there may be soraetliing more than fiction in this is very 
probable, since the Egyptians were so notoriously skilled in physic; 
and particularly since (his very Thon, or Thonis, or Tlioon, is re- 
porte.d by the ancients to have been the inventor of physic among the 
Egyptians. The description of this Nepenthes agrees admirably with 
what we know of the qualities and effects of opium. 

It is iiirthcr said of Thon, that he rvaa king of Canopus, and en- 
tertained Meiiclaus hospitably before he had seen Helen ; but after- 
wards falling ill love with her, and offering violence, he was slain by 
Menelaus. From his name the Egyptians gave the name of Thoth to 
the first .month of tbeir year, and also to a city the name of Thonis. 
iEliaii writes, that Menelaus, when he travelled to the Ethiopians, 
committed Helen to the protection of Thonis ; that she fell in love 
with him, that Polydamiia growing jealous confined her to tlie island 
of Pharos, but gave her an herb to preserve her from tlie poison of 
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To clciir the c'loiuly IVont ot' wriiiklod care, tlOJ 
Ami dry the tearful sluices of despair: 

Charm’d Arith tliat A'irtuoiis draught, Ilf exalted niiml 
All sense of avoc delivers to the Avind. 

Though oiA the blazing pile his parent lay, 

Or a lov'd brother groan’d his life aAvay, 310 

Or darling son, oppress’d by I'uffian-force, 

Fell breathless at his feet, a mangled corse ; 

From morn to eve, impassive and serene. 

The man entranc’d Avoukl vicAv the deathful scene. 
These drugs, so friendly to the joys of life, 31.? 
Bright Helen Icarn’d from Tliomfs imperial Avlfr; 
Who sAA^xy'd tlie sceptre, where ]>roIi(ic Nile 
With various simjdes clothes the iiit’iied soil. 

With Avliolesomo Ixcrhage mix’d, the direful hauc 
Of vegetable venom, taints tlic plain; 330 

Fi’om Pason spi'ung, their pati'on-god imparts 
To all the Pharian race his healing- arts. 

serpents, there frequent, whicli from Helen wps called Hdeiiium. 
Strabo ■writes, that at Canopus, on the mouth of the Nile, tl^e 
stands a city named Thonies, from king Thonis, who received Helen 
and Menelaus. Herodotus relates, tliat Thonis was governor of Cano- 
pus, tliat he represented the injury ■which Paris had done to Menelaus, 
to Proteus who reigned in Memphis. Eustathius. 

This last remark from Herodotus is sufficient to shew, that Homer 
is not so fiftitious as is generally imaglnecl, that there really -was a 
king named Proteus, Uiat the poefr builds his fables upon trath, and 
that it was truth that originally determined Homer to introduce Pro- 
teus into his poetry; hut I intend to explain this more, largely in the 
story of Proteus. 
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The bev’rage now prepaiM t’ inspire the feast, 

The circle thus the beauteous queen aclclrest. 

Thron’d in omnipotence, supremest Jove 325 
Tempei’S the fates of human race above ; 

By the finn sanction of his sov’rcign "srill. 

Alternate are decreed our good and ill. 

To feastful mirth be this white hour assign’d, 

And sweet discourse, the banquet of the mind. 330 
Myself assisting in the social joy. 

Will tell Ulysses’ bold exploit in Troy : 

Sole Avitness of the deed I now declare ; 

Speak you (avIio saAv) his wonders in the Aral'. 

Seam’d o’er Avith Avouuds, Avliich his oavu sabre gave, 
In the vile habit of a village slave, 336 

V.33I. MyuJJ 

IVill tell Vljssei bold exploit — — ] 

What is here related shews the necessity of the introduction of Helen, 
and the use the poet makes o6-it: she is not brought in merely as a 
muta persona, to fill up the number of persons; but she relates seve- 
ral incidents, in which she herself was concerned, and which she 
could only know; and consequently not only di versifies, but carries 
on the design of the story. EusTAxniiTs. 

V. 335. Seam'd o'er 'with •wounds, &c.'] The poet here shews his 
judgment in passing over many instances of the sufferings of Ulysses, 
and relating this piece of conduct, not mentioned by any other au- 
thor. The art of Ulysses in extricating himself from difificulties is 
laid down as the ground-work of the poem, he is moXuT'fOTi#', and 
this is an excellent example of it. ’ This further shews the necessity 
of the appearance of Helen, no other person being acquainted with 
the story. If this stratagem be not a reality, yet it bears the resem- 
blance of it; and Megabysus the Persian (as Eustathius observes) 
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The foe deceiv’d, he pass'd th(? Icnlcd jilain, 

In Troy to mingle with the hostile train. 

In this attire secure from searching eyes, 

Till haply piercing through the dark disg-ui.se 34C) 
The chief I challeng'd ; he, whose practis’d wit 
Kucav all the serpent-mazes of deceit, 

Eludes my search : but when his form I view’d 
Fresh from the hath with fragrant oils renew’d, 

His limbs in military purple dress'd ; 345 

Each bright’ning grace tlie genuine Greek confess'd. 
A previous pledge of sacred faith obtain'd, 

Till he the lines and Argivc fleet regain'd, 

praftised it, as we Icam from liisitoiy. Wo may reasonably cnnjoc’ 
tare that Ulysses was committed to Helen, in hopes that he would 
discover the affairs of the army more freely to her than any oilier per- 
son) for what could be more agreeable to a Greek, tban to be com- 
mitted to the care of a Greek, as Ulysses was to Helen ? By tlic same 
conduct tJie poet raise.s tlie character of Helen, by making her shew 
her repentance by an act of geneiosity^ to her countryman. The ori- 
ginal says she gave an oath to Ulysses not to discover him before he 
was in safety In the Grecian army: now this docs not imply that she 
ev^ discovered to the Trojans that Ulysses had entered Troy : the 
contrary opinion is most probable) for it cannot be imagined but all 
Troy must have been incensed greatly against her, had they known 
that she had concealed one of tlieir mortal enemies, and dismissed 
him in safety : it was sufficient for Ulysses to take her oath that she 
would not discover him, till he was in security : he left her future 
conduct to her own discretion. It is probable tliat, she furnished 
Ulysses with a .sword, for in his return he slew many Trojans : he 
came to Troy, observes Eustathius, in rags, and like a slave) and to 
have concealed a sword, would have endangered his life upon a disco- 
very of it, and given strong suspicions of an impostor. 
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To keep his stay conceal’d; the chief declar’d 

The plans of war against the town prepar d. 350 

Exploring then the secrets of the state, 

He leani’d what best might urge the Dardan fate : 

And safe returning to the Grecian host, 

Sent many a shade to Pluto’s dreary coast. 

Loud grief resounded through the tow’rs of Troy, 

But my pleas’d bosom glow’d with secret joy : 356 

For then with dire remorse, and conscious shame, 

I view’d th’ effects of that disastrous flame, 

« 

Which kindled by th’ imperious queen of love. 
Constrain'd me from my native realm to rove : 360 


V.aSl. Evphring then the secrets of the state!] The worcl ppovij 
is here used in a large sense : it takes in all the observations Ulysses 
made during his continuance in Troy, it takes in the designs and' 
counsels of the enemy, his measuring the gates, the height of the 
walls, the easiest place for an assault or ambush, the taking away 
the palladium, or whatever else a wise man may be supposed to ob- 
serve, or act, in execution of Juoh a stratagem. Eustathius. 

V. 357. For then with dire remorse, &c.] The conclusion of this 
speech is very artful : Helen ascribes her seduction to Venus, and 
mentions nothing of Paris. Instead of naming Troy, she conceaft it, 
and only says she was carried thither, leaving Troy to the imagina- 
tion of Menelaus; she suffers not herself to mention names so odious 
now to herself, and ever to Menelaus, as Paris and Troy. She compli- 
ments Menelaus very handsomely, and says, that he wanted no ac- 
complishment either in mind or body: it being the nature of man 
not to resent the injuries of a wife so much upon the account of her 
being cornipted, but of the preference she gives to another person j 
he looks upon such a preference as the most affecting part of the in- 
jury, Eustathius. 
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And oft in bitterness of soul deplor’d 
My absent daughter, and my dearer lord ; 

Admir’d among the first of human race, 

For ev’ry gift of mind, and manly grace. 

Right well, reply’d the king, your speech displays 
The matchless merit of the cliief you praise: 

Heroes in various climes myself have found. 

For martial deeds, and depth of thought renown ’d : 
But Ithacus, unrivall’d in his claim. 

May boast a title to the loudest fame : 37Q 

In battle calm, he guides the rapid storm. 

Wise to resolve, and patient to perform. 

What wond’rous conduct in the chief appear’d, 

When the vast fabric of the steed we rear’d ! 

Some dsemon anxious for the Trojan doom, 37 '-'> 
Urg'd 3 'ou with great Deiphobus to come, 

V. 365. MeneJauss ansivcr^ Tlie judgment of the poet in conli- 
uning the story concerning Ulysses is not observed by any commen- 
tator. Ulysses is tlie chief hero of the poem, every tiling should have a 
reference to him, otherwise the narration stands still without any ad- 
vance towards tlic conclusion of it. Tlie poet therefore, to keep 
Ulytses in our minds, dwells upon his sufferings and adventures : he 
supplies his not appearing in the present scene of action, by setting 
his character before us, and continually forcing liis prudence, pa- 
tience, and valour, upon our observation. He uses the same art and 
judgment witli relation to Achilles in the Iliad: the hero of the poem 
is absent from tlie chief scenes of action during much of the time 
which that poem comprises, but he is continually brought into the 
mind of tlie reader, by recounting his exploits and glory. 

V. 375. Some dtsmon anxious for the Trojan doom^ It is tlie ob- 
servation of Eustatliius, that these words aie verv artfully introduced 

VOL. I, at 
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T’ explore the fraud ; with guile oppos’d to guile, 
Slow-paciug thrice around th’ insidious pile ; 

Each noted leader’s name you thrice invoke, 

Your accent varying as their spouses spoke: 380 

to vindicate Helen; they imply that what she acted was by compul- 
sion, and to evidence this more clearly, Deipbobus is given her for 
an attendant, as a spy upon her actions, tliat she might not conceal 
any thing that should happen, but act her part well, by endeavouiing 
to deceive the Greeks in favour of Troy. It is the dEemoii, not 
Helen, that is in fault; this, continues Eustatliius, answers many 
objections that lie against Helen: for if slie was a real penitent, as 
she herself afHrms, how comes she to endeavour to deceive the Greeks 
by the disguise of her voice, into more misery than had yet arisen 
from a ten years wal•^ Or indeed is it credible that any person could 
modulate her voice so artfully as to resemble so many voices ? And 
how could the Greeks inclosed in the wooden horse believe that their 
wives who were in Greece, could be arrived in so short a space as 
they had been concealed there, from the various regions of Greece, 
and meet together in Troy> Would the wives of these heroes come 
into an enemy's country, when the whole army, except these latent 
heroes, were retired from it> this is ridiculous and impossible. I 
must confess there is great weight in these objections: but Eustathius 
answers all by the interposition of the dsemon; and by an idle tradi- 
tion that Helen had the name of Echo, from tlie faculty of mimic- 
ing sounds ; and that this gift was bestowed upon her by Venus '^en 
she married Menelaus, that she might be able to detect him, if he 
should prove false to her bed, by imitating the voice of the suspected 
person, (but Menelaus had more occasion for this faculty than He- 
len.) As for the excuse of the daemon, it equally excuses all crimes: 
for instance, was Helen false to Menelaus? The daemon occasioned 
it : does she act an impostor to destroy all her Ghecian friends, and 
even Mehelaus? The daemon compels her to it: the daemon compels 
her to go with Deipbobus, to surround the horse thrice, to sound the 
sides of it, to endeavour to surprise the latent Greeks by an imitation 
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The pleasing sounds each latent warrior Avann d, 

But most Tydides’ and my heart alarm'd : 

of the voices of their wives, and, in short, to act like a person that was 
very sincere in mischief. 

Dacier takes another coarse, and gives up Helen, but remarks 
the great address of Menelaus. Helen had, said she, long desired 
notlring so much as to return to Lacedaemon j and her heart had long 
been wholly turned to Menelaus: Menelaus is not at all convinced of 
this pretended sincerity j but it would have been too gross, after he 
had taken her again to his bed, to convict her of falsehood : he there- 
fore contents himself barely to reply, that some dajmon, an enemy to 
the Greeks, had forced her td a conduct disagreeable to her sincerity. 
This (continues Dacier) is an artful, but severe irony. 

As for the objection concerning the impossibility of the Greeks 
believing tlieir wives could be in Troyj she answers, that the authors 
of this objection have not sufficiently considered human nature. 
The voice of a beloved person might of a sudden, and by surprise, 
draw from any person a word involuntaiily, before he has time to make 
reflection. This undoubtedly is true, where circumstances make an 
imposture probable j but here is an impossibility; it is utterly impos- 
sible to believe the wives of these heroes could be in Troy. Besides, 
Menelaus himself tells us, that even he had fallen into the snare, but 
Ulysses prevented it : this adds to the incredibility of the story ; for 
if this faculty of mimicry was given upon his marriage with Helen, it 
was nothing new to him; he must be supposed to be acquainted with 
itj^and consequently be the less liable to surprise: nay it is not im- 
possible, but the experiment might have been made upon him before 
Helen fled away with Paris. 

In short, I think this paflage wants a further vindication; the cir- 
cumstances are low, if not incredible. Virgil, tlie great imitator of 
Homer, has given us a very dlflferent and more noble description of 
the destruction of Troy ; he has not thought fit to imitate him in this 
description. 

If we allow Helen to act by compulsion, to have feared the Tro- 
jans, and that Deiphobus was sent as a spy upon her actions; yet this 
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To quit the steed Ave both impatient press, 

Threat 'niiig to ansAver from the dark recess. 

Unmov’d the mind of Ithacus remain’d: 385 

And the vain ardours of our love restrain’d : 

But Anticliis unable to controul, 

Spoke loud the language of his yearning soul : 

Ulysses straight AV^ith indignation fir’d, 

(For so the common care of Greece requir’d) 390 
Finn to his lips his forceful hands apply 'd. 

Till on his tongue the flutt’riqg murmurs dy’d. 
Meantime Minerva from the fi-auclful horse, 

Back to the court of Priam bent your course. 

Inclement fate ! Telemachus replies, 395 

Frail is the boasted attribute of Avise : 

The leader, mingling Avith the vulgar host. 

Is in the common mass of matter lost I 
But noAV let sleep the painful w^aste repair 
Of sad reflection, and corroding care." 400 

He ceas’d; the menial fair that round her Avait, 
At Helen’s beck prepare the room of state; 

Beneath an ample portico, they spread ^ 

The downy fleece to form the slumb’rous bed ; 

is no vindication of her conduct: she still acts a mean part, and 
through fear becomes an accomplice in endeavouring to betray and 
ruin the Greeks. 

I shall just add, that after the death of Paris, Helen marries Dei- 
phobusj that the story of the wooden hoise is probably founded upon 
the taking of Troy by an engine called a horse, as the like engine was 
called a ram by the Romans. 
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And o’er soft palls of purple grain, unfold 40^ 

Rich tapestry, stiff with inwoven gold : 

Then through th’ illumin’d dome, to balmy I’cst 
Th’ obsequious herald guides each princely guest; 
While to his regal bow’r the king ascends. 

And beauteous Helen on her lord attends. 410 

Soon as the morn, in orient purple drest, 

Unbarr’d the portal of the roseate east, 

The monarch rose; magnificent to view, 

Th’ imperial mantle o'er his vest he threw: 

The glitt’ring zone athwart his shoulder cast, 415 
A starry falchion low-dcpencling grac’d; 

Clasp’d on his feet th’ embroider’d sandals shine ; 

And forth he moves, majestic and divine: 

Instant to young Telemachus he press’d, 

And thus benevolent his speech address’d. 420 
Say, royal youth, sincere of soul, report 
What cause hath led you to the Spartan court? 

Do public or domestic cares donstrain 
This toilsome voyage o’er the surgy main? 

<iOh highly-favour’d delegate of Jove! 42.5 

(Replies the prince) inflam’d with filial love, 

And anxious hope, to hear my parent’s doom, 

A suppliant to your royal court I conie. 

Our sov’reign seat a lewd ‘usurping race 

With lawless riot, and misrule disgrace ; 430 

To pamper’d insolence devoted fall 

Prime of the flock, and choicest of the stall : 
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Eor wild ambition wings their bold desire, 

And all to mount th’ imperial bed aspire. 

But prostrate I implore, oh king ! relate 435 

The mournful series of my father’s fate ; 

Each known disaster of the man disclose, 

Born by his mother to a world of woes ! 

Recite them ! nor in erring pity fear 

To wound with storied grief the filial ear ; 440 

If e’er Ulysses, to reclaim your right. 

Avow’d his zeal in council or in fight, 

If Phrygian camps the friendly toils attest, 

To the sire’s merit give the son’s request. 

Deep from his inmost soul Atrides sigh’d, 445 
And thus indignant to the prince reply’d : 

Heav’ns ! would a soft, inglorious, dastard train 
An absent hero’s nuptial joys profane ! 

V. 44^. Heavns! uuouidasoft, inglorious, dasiarcl train,'] Mene« 
Ians is fired ‘with indignation afrtbe injuries offered his friend by the 
suitor?; he breaks out into an exclamation, and in a just conftmpt 
vouclrsafes not to mention them; he thinks he fully distinguishes 
whom he intends, by calling them avaKKiSeg avrei, ‘ those cowarls.’ 
The comparison which he introduces ia very juft, they are the fawns, 
Ulysses is the lion. 

This is the first simile tliat Homer has inserted in the Odyssey; 
but I cannot think it proceeded from a barrenness of invention, or 
through phlegm in the declension of bis years, as some have ima- 
gined. The nature of the poem requires a difference of* style from 
the Iliad 1 The Iliad rushes along like a torrent; the Odyssey - flows 
gently on like a deep stream, with a smooth tranquillity; Achilles i? 
all fire,, Ulysses all wisdom. 
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So with her young, amid the ■woodland shades, 

A tim’rous hind the lion’s court in'vades, 450 

Leaves in the fatal lair the tender fawns, 

Climbs the green cliif, or feeds the flow’ry lawns : 
Meantime return’d, with dire remorseless sway 
The monarch-savage rends the trembling prey. 

With equal fury, and with equal fame, 455 

Ulysses soon shall reassert his claim. 

O Jove, supreme, whom gods and men revere I 
And * thou, to whom ’tis giv’n to gild the sphere ! 
With pow’r congenial join’d, propitious aid 
The chief adopted by the martial maid ! 460 

Such to our wish the warrior soon restore, 

As when contending on the Lesbian shore 
His prowess Philoinelides confess’d, 

And loud-acclaiming Greeks the victor bless ’d : 

The simile in Homer is really beauKftilj but in Hobbs ridiculous. 
As -wlieii a stag and hind ent’ring the den > 

Of th’ absent lion, lulls his ■whelps witli tales 
Of hills and dales ; the lion conies agen, 

^ And tears them into pieces ■with his nails. 

Can any thing be more foreign to the sense of Homer, or ■worse trans- 
lated? He construes xjijpyaj s^egsrjtn, by telling stories of hills and 
dales to the lion’s whelps, instead of Juga investigat : but such mis- 
takes are so frequent in Hobbs, that one would almost suspect his 
learning in Greek: he has disgraced the best popt, and a irery great 
historian; Homer, and Thucydides. 

V, 402, y/s 'uihm contending on the Leshian shore.] The poet here 
gives an account of one of Ulysses’s adventures. Philomelides was 

* Apollo. ' 
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Then soon th’ invaders of his bed and throne, 465 
Their love presumptuous shall with life atone. 

With patient ear, oh i' 05 '^al youth, attend 
The storied laboiii-s of thy father’s friend; 

Fruitful of deeds, the copious tale is long, 

But truth severe shall dictate to iny tongue : 47Q 

Learn what I heard the sea-born seer relate, 

Whose eye can pierce the dark recess of fate. 

Long on th’ Egyptian coast by calms confin’d, 
Heav’n to my fleet refus’d a prosp'rous wind ; 

No vows had wc preferr’d, nor victim slain ! 475 

For this the gods each fav’ring gale restrain: 

Jealous, to i^ce their high behests obey’d; 

Severe, if men tli’ eternal rites evade. 

High o'er a gulfy sea, the Pharian isle 

Fronts the deep roar of disepiboguing Nile : 480 

king of Lesbos, and Eustathius observes, that there was a tradition 
that Ulysses and Diomedes slew him, and turned a stately monument 
he had raised for himself into a public place for the reception of 
strangers. 

V. 479. The'Bluirtcm hlc.'} This description of Pharos /has 

given great trouble to the critics and geographers j it is generally con- 
cluded, that tire distance of Pharos is about seven stadia from Alex- 
andria; Ammianus MarcelUnus mentions this very passage thus; 
1 . xxii. ' Insula Pharos, uhi Protea cum Phocarum gregibus divea'- 
satum Homerus fabulatur inflatius, il civitatis littore mille pa.ssibus 
disparata,’ or, ‘ about a mile distant from the shores.' Plow then 
comes Homer to affirm it to be dintant a full day’s sail ? Dacier an- 
swers, that Homer might have heard that the Nile, continually 
bringing down much earthy substance, had enlarged the continent : 
and knowing it not to be so distant in his time, took the liberty of a 
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Her distance from the shore, the course begun 
At dawn, and ending with the setting’ sun, 

A galley measures; when the stiffer gales 
Rise on the poop, and fully stretch the sails. 

There, anchor’d vessels safe in harbour lie, 485 
Whilst limpid springs the failing cask supply. 

poet, and described it as still more distant in the days of Menelaus. 
But Dacier never sees a mistake in Homer. Had his poetry been 
worse if he had described the leal distance of Pharos? It is allowable 
in a poet to disguise the truth, to adorn his stoiyj but what orunment 
has he given his poetry by this enlargement? Bochart has fully proved 
that there is no accession to the continent from any siibsiancc that 
the Nile brings down with it : the violent agiUUion of the seas pro- 
hibits it from lodging, and fouuing itself into soliility. Hraloslhcncs 
IS of opinion, that Homer was ignorant of the moutha of Nile: Inif 
Strabo answers, tliat his silence about them is not ai\ argument of his 
ignorance, for neither has he ever mentioned where he was born. 
But Strabo does not enter fully into the meaning of Eratosthenes: 
Eratosthenes does not mean that Homer was ignorant of the mouths of 
Nile fiom his silence, but because he places Pharos at the, distance of 
a whole day's sail from tlie continent. The only way to unite this 
inconsistence is to suppose, that tlie poet iiitcuded to specify the Pc- 
hisiac mouth of Nile, from which Pharos stands about a day’s sail : 
but this is submitted to the critics. 

A cannot tell whether one should venture to make use of the word 
Nile in the translation, it is doubtless an anachronism j that name 
being unknown in the times of Homer and Meiielaus, when the Nile 
was called .ffigyptns. Homer in this very book 

Aiymrlm An wsfe©^ urorcLf^oio. 

Yet on the other hand, this name of iEgyplus is so little known, that 
a common reader would scarce distinguish the river from the conn- 
try; and indeed universal custom has obtained for using the Latin name 
instead of the Grecian, in many other instances which are equally ana- 
chronisms : witness all the names of the gods and goddesses through- 
put Homer j Jupiter for Zeus, Juno for Eifi, Neptune for Posidaon, &r.. 
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And no-sv the twentieth sun descending, laves 
His glowing axle in the western waves ; 

Still with expanded sails we court in vain 
Propitious winds, to waft us o’er the main : 400 

And the pale mariner at once deplores 
His drooping vigour, and exhausted stores. 

When lo ! a bright coerulean form appears, 

The fair Eiclothea ! to dispel my fears ; 

Proteus her sire divine. With pity press’d, 405 
Me sole the daughter of the deep address’d ; 

Wh at time with hunger pin’d, my absent mates 
Roam the wild isle in seai'ch of rural cates. 

Bait the barb’d steel, and from the fishy flood 
Appease th’ afflictive fierce desire of food. 500 

V. 499, Sait the larh'd steel, and frmn the fishy Jlood.'] Menelaus 
says, hunger was so violent among his companions, that they were 
compelled to cat fish. Plutarch in his Symposiacks observes, that 
among the Syrians and Greeks, to abstain from fish was esteemed a 
piece of sanctityj that thoughrthe Greeks were encamped upon the 
Hellespont, there is not the least intimation that they eat fish, or 
any sea provision j and that the companions of Ulysses, in the twelfth 
hook of the Odyssey, never sought for fish till all their other prtjod- 
sions were consumed, and that the same necessity compelled them 
to eat the herds of the Sun which induced them to taste fish. No 
fish is ever offered in sacrifice : the Pythagoreans in particular 
command fish not to be eaten more strictly than any other animal : 
fish afford no excuse at all for their destruction, they live as it were 
in another world, disturb not our air, consume not our fruits, or in- 
jure the waters,' and therefore the Pythagoreans, who were unwilling 
to offer violence to any animals, fed very little, or not at all, on fishes. 
1 thought it necessaiy to insert this fi:om Plutarch, because it is an 
observation that explains othesr passages in the sequel of the Odyssey, 
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Whoe’er thou art (the azure goddess cries) 

Thy conduct ill deserves the praise of wise ; 

Is death thy choice, or iiiiseiy thy boast, 

That here inglorious on a barren coast 

Thy brave associates droop, a meagre train .505 

With famine pale, and ask thy care in vain? 

Struck with the kind reproach, I straight reply j 
Whate’er thy title in thy native sky, 

A goddess sure ! for more than mortal grace 
Speaks thee descendant of ethereal race: 510 

Deem not, that here of choice my fleet remains; 
Some heav’nly pow’r averse my stay constrains: 

0, piteous of my fate, vouchsafe to shew, 

(For what’s sequester’d from celestial view?) 

What pow’r becalms th’ innavigable seas? 515 

What guilt provokes him, and what vows appease? 

I ceas’d, when affable the goddess cry’d; 

Observe, and in the truths I speak confide ; 

Th’ orac’lous seer frequents tHe Pharian coast. 

From whose high bed my birth divine I boast: 520 
Proteus, a name tremendous o’er the main. 

The delegate of Neptune’s wat’iy reign. 


V. 521. Proieus, a name tremendous o'er tht main.'] Eustadiius 
enumerates various opinions concerning Proteus; some understand 
Proteus allegorically to signify the first matter which undergoes aU 
changes; others make him an emblem of true friendship, which 
ought not to be setUed till it has been tried in all sliapes: others 
make Proteus a picture of a flatterer, who takes up all shapes, and 
suits himself to all forms, in compliance to the temper of the nerson 
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Watch with insidious care his knoAvii abode ; 

There fast in chains constrain the various god : 

Who bound, obedient to superior force, 525 

Unerring will prescribe your destin’d course. 

If studio\is of your realms, you then demand 
Tlieir state, since last you left your natal land • 

whom he courts. The Greeks (observes Diodorus) imagined all these 
metamorphoses of Proteus to have been borrowed from the practices 
of the Egyptian kings, who were accustomed to wear the figures of 
lions, bulls, or dragons, in their diadems, as emblems of royalty, and 
sometimes that of trees, &c. not so much for ornament as terror. 
Others took Proteus to be an enchanterj and Euslathins recounts 
sefveral that were eminent in this art, as Cratisthenes the Phliasian 
(which Dacler renders by mistake Calisthenes the Physician) who 
when he pleased could appear all on fire, and assume other appear- 
ances to the astonishment of the spectatois : such also was Xenophon, 
Scymnus of Tarentum, Philippides of Syracuse, Heraclitus of Mity- 
lene, and Nymphodorus, all practisers of magical arts; and Eusta- 
thius recites that the Phocas were made use of in tlicir incantations. 
Some write that Proteus was an Egyptian tumbler, who could throw 
himself into variety of figures and postures; others, a stage player; 
others, that he was a great gefieral, skilled in all tlie arts and strata- 
gems of war: Dacier looks upon him to have been an endiantcr, or 
BaunniYomof. It is certain from Herodotus, that there was in the 
times of Menelaus, a king named Proteus, who reigned in MempBis ; 
that Egypt was always remarkable for those who excelled in magical 
arts; thus Jannes and Jambres changed, at least in appearance, a rod 
into a serpent, and water into blood : it is not therefore improbable but 
that Menelaus, hearing of him while he was in Egypt, went to con- 
sult him as an enchanter, which kind of men always pretended to 
foreknow events : this perhaps was the real foundation of tlie whole 
story concerning Proteus; the rest is the fiction and embellishment of 
the poet, who ascribes to his Proteus whatever the credulity of men 
usually ascribes to enchanters. 
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Instant the god obsequious Avill iliselose 
Bright tracks of glory, or a cloud of \vo('s. :kJO 
She ceas’d, and suppliant thus I made reply ; 

0 goddess ! on thy aid inj'^ hopes rel}' ; 

Dictate propitious to my duteous ear, 

What arts can captivate the changeful seer? 

For perilous th’ assay, unheard the toil, 533 

T’ elude the prescience of a god by guile. 

Thus to the goddess mild niy suit I end. 

Then she. Obedient to my rule, attend : 

When through the zone of hcav'n the mounted sim 
Hath journey’d half, and half i*cmaius to run; 5-10 
The seer, while zephyrs curl the swcdling deep, 

Basks on the breezy shore, in grateful sleep, 

His oozy limbs. Emerging from the wave, 

The Phocae swift surround his I'oclcy cave. 

Frequent and full ; the consecrated train , 54-5 

Of * her, whose azure trident awes the main ; 

There wallowing warm, th’ enormous herd c.Khalcs 
An oily steam, and taints the noon-tide gales. 
ro*that recess, commodious for surprise. 

When purple light shall next suffuse the skies, 550 
With me repair ; and from thy Avarrior band 

1 hree chosen chiefs of dauntless soul command : 

Let their auxiliar force befriend the toil. 

For strong the god, and perfected in guile. 


< Amphitritc. 
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Stretch’d on the shelly shore, he first surveys 555 
The flouncing herd ascending from the seas j 
Their numher suinm’d, repos’d in sleep profound 
The scaly charge their guardian god sun’ound : 

So with his batt’iiing flocks the careful swain 
Abides, pavilion’d on the grassy plain. 5fi0 

With pow’rs united, obstinately bold 
Invade him, couch’d amid the scaly fold : 

Instant he wears, elusive of the rape, 

The mimic force of ev’ry savage shape : 

Or glides with liquid lapse a murm’ring stream, 5Ss 
Or wrapt in flame, he glows at ev’ry limb. 

Yet still retentive, with redoubled might 
Tlirough each vain passive form constrain his flight. 
But when, his native shape resum’d, he stands 
Patient of conquest, and your cause demands ; 570 

The cause that urg’d the bold attempt declare, 

And soothe the vanquish’d with a victor’s pray’r. 

The hands relax’d, implore the seer to say 
What godhead interdicts the wat’ry way? 

Who straight propitious, in prophetic strain .575 
Will teach you to repass th’ unmeasur’d main. 

She ceas’d, and bounding from the shelfy shore, 
Round the descending nymph the waves redounding roar 

V, 56q, Bui luhen, fus mime shape resta^d, &c.] This is founded 
upon the practice of enchanters, who never give their answers, till 
tliey have astonished the imagination of those who consult them with 
their juggling delusions. Dacieb. 
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High wrapt in wonder of the future deed, 

With joy impetuous, to the port I speed : 

The wants of nature with repast suffice, 

Till night with grateful shade involv’d the skies, 

And shed ambrosial deAvs. East by the deep. 

Along the tented shore, in balmy sleep. 

Our cares Avere lost. When o’er the eastern laAvn, 585 
In saffron robes the daughter of the dawn 
Advanc’d her rosy steps ; before the bay, 

Due ritual honours to the gods I pay; 

Then seek the place the sea-born nymph assign’d, 
With three associates of undaunted mind. 590 

Arriv’d, to form along th’ appointed stranil 
For each a bed, she scoops the hilly sand : 

Then from her azure car, the finny spoils 
Of four vast Phocae takes, to veil her A^^iles : 

Beneath the finny spoils extended prone, 59S 

Hard toil ! the prophet’s piercing eye to shun ; 

New from the corse, the scaly frauds diffuse 
Unsavoury stench of oil, and brackish ooze : 

But the bright sea-maid’s gentle pow’r implor’d. 

With nectar’d drops the sick’ning sense restor’d. 6‘00 
Thus till the sun had travell’d half the skies, 
Ambush’d we lie, and Avait the bold emprise : 

When thronging quick to bask in open air, 

The flocks of Ocean to the strand repair : 

Couch’d on the sunny sand, the monsters sleep : 605 
Then Proteus mounting from the hoarv cleeo. 
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Siu’veys his charge, unknowing of deceit: 

(In order told, we make the sum complete.) 

Pleas’d with the false review, secure he lies, 

And leaden slumbers press his drooping eyes. 6l0 
Rushing impetuous forth, we straight prepare 
A furious onset with the sound of war, 

And shouting seize the god: our force t’ evade 
His various arts he soon resumes in aid : 

A lion now, he curls a surgy mane; 6l5 

Sudden, our hands a spotted pard restrain; 

Then arm’d with tusks, and lightning in his eyes, 

A boar’s obscener shape the god belies : 

On spiry volumes, there, a dragon rides ; 

Here, from our strict embrace a stream he glides : 620 
And last, sublime his stately growth he rears, 

A tree, and well-dissembled foliage wears. 


V. 013. Ani slmnting seize the god • [f Proteus has, through 

the whole story, been described as a god who knew all things; it 
may then be asked, how conies it that he did not foreknow the vio- 
lence that was designed, against his own pcrion ? and is it not a con- 
tradiction, that he who knew Menelaub without infoimation, shtmld 
not know that he lay in ambush to seize him? The oniy answer that 
occurs to me is, tiiat these, enchanters never pretend to have an inhe- 
rent foreknowledge of events, but learn things by magical arts, and 
by recourse to tlie secrets of their profession; .so that Proteus having 
no suspicion, had not consulted his art, and consequently might be 
surprised by Meiielaus: so far is agreeable to the pretensions of such 
deluders: tlie poet indeed has drawn him in colours stronger than life; 
bat poetry adds or detracts at pleasure, and is allowed frequently to 
step out of the way, to bring a foreign ornament into the stoiy. 
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Vain efforts ! with superior pow’r compress’d, 

Me with reluctance thus the seer address'd. 

Say, son of Atreus, saywhat god inspir’d 625 

This daring fraud, and what the boon desir’d ? 

I thus ; O, thou, whose certain eye foresees 
The fix’d event of fate’s remote decrees ; 

After long woes, and various toil endur’d, 

Still on this desert isle my fleet is moor’d j 630 

Unfriended of the gales. All-knowing ! say, 

What godhead interdicts the wat’iy way? 

What vows repentant Avill the pow’r appease. 

To speed a prosp’rous voyage o’er the seas.? 

To Jove (with stern regard the god replies) 635 
And all th’ offended synod of the skies, 

V. 635. To Jove Jvst hecatombs — — — &c.] IToroer con- 

tinually inculcates morality, and piety to the godsj he gives in this 
place a great instance of the necessity of it. Menelaus cannot suc- 
ceed in any of his actions, till he pays due honours to the godsj the 
neglect of sacrifice is the occasion of all his calamity, and the per- 
fonnance of it opens a way to all his future prosperity. 

V. 643. — — — Nile, ’who from the secret source 
Of Jove's high seat descemJi 

Homer, it must be confessed, gives the epithet generally to 

all rivers; if he has used it here peculiarly, there might have been 
room to have imagined that be had been acquainted witli the true 
caute of the inundations of this famous river: the word im- 

plies it : for it is now generally agreed, that these prodigious inunda- 
tions proceed from the vast mins and the melting of the snows on the 
mountains of the Moon in Etliiopia, about the autumnal equinox; 
when those rains begin to fall, the river by degrees Increases, and a.s 

VOi. I. N 
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Just hecatombs with clue devotion slain, 

Thy guilt absolv’d, a prosp’rous voyage gain. 

To the firm sanction of thy fate attend ! 

An exile thou, nor cheering face of friend, 640 
Nor sight of natal shore, nor regal dome 
Shalt yet enjoy, but still art doom’d to roam. 

Once more the Nile, who from the secret source 
Of Jove’s high seat descends with sweepy force. 

Must view his billows Avhitc beneath thy oar, 646 
And altars blaze along his shnguine shore. 

Then will the gods, with holy pomp ador'd, 

To thy long vows a safe return accord. 

He ceas’d: heart- wounded with afflictive pain, 
(Doom’d to repeat the perils of the main, 650 

A shelfy tract, and long !) O seer, I cry, 

To the stern sanction of th’ ofiPended sky 
My prompt obedience bows. But deign to say, 

What fate propitious, or what dire dismay 
Sustain those peers, the "relics of our host', 655 
Whom I with Nestor on the Phrygian coast 
Embracing left? Must 1 the warriors weep, 

Whelm’d in the bottom of the monstrous deep? 

Or did the kind domestic friend deplore 

The breathless heroes on their native shore?' 660 

they abate, it decreases; the word AnTi's'rtjj is therefore 'peculiarly 
proper when applied to the Nile; for though all rivers^ depend upon 
the waters that fall from the air, or ejt Aiof, yet the Nile more espe- 
cially; for when tlie rain ceases, tlie Nile consists only of seven 
empty channels. 
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Press not too far, reply'tl the godj but cease 
To know, what known will violate thy peace : 

Too curious of their doom ! with friendly woe 
Thy breast will heave, and tears eternal flow. 

Part live ! the rest, a lamentable train ! 665 

Range the dark bounds of Pluto’s dreary reign. 

Two, foremost in the roll of Mars renown’d, 

Whose arms with conquest in thy cause were crown'd. 
Fell by disastrous fate; by tempests tost, 

A third lives wretched on a distant coast. 670 

By Neptune rescu’d from Minerva’s hate. 

On Gyras, safe Oilean Ajax sat, 

His ship o’erwhelm’d ; but fiwning on the floods. 
Impious he roar’d defiance to the gods; 

To his own prowess all the glory gave, 675 

The poAv’r defrauding who vouchsaf’d to save. 

This heard the raging ruler of the main ; 

His spear, indignant for such high disdain, 

He lanch’d; dividing with his forky mace 
Th’ aerial summit from the marble base ; 680 

The rock rush’d sea-ward with impetuous roar 
Ingulf’d, and to th’ abyss the boaster bore. 


V, 682. — - — - and, to tJi alyss the hoaster harel\ It la In the ori- 
ginal, ' He died, having drunk the salt water.’ This verse has been 
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By Juno’s guardian aid, the wat'ry vast 
Secure of storms, your royal brother past : 

Till coasting nigh the cape, where Malea shrouds 
Her spiry cliffs amid surrounding clouds; 68ff 

A whirling gust tumultuous from the shore, 

Across the deep his lab’ring vessel bore. 

In an ill-fated hour the coast he gain’d, 

Where late in regal pomp Tliyestes reign’d; 69 O 
But when his hoary honour's bow’d to fate, 

.Egysthus govern’d in paternal state. 

The surges now subside, the tempest ends; 

From his tall ship the king of men descends : 

There fondly thinks the gods conclude his toil! 6*95 
Far from his own domain salutes the soil : 

With rapture oft’ the verge of Greece revicAVS, 

And the dear tiuff with tear's of joy bedews. 

Him thus exulting on the distant strand, 

A spy distinguish’d from his airy stand; 700 

To bribe Avhose vigilance, jEgystbus told 
A mighty sum of ill persuading gold : 


watea::’ but why may not Proteus bo supposed to be serious, and the 
term k^fuipov vSwg, to imply no more than that he was drowned in 
the waves of the ocean ? I know only one reason that can give any 
colour to the objection, viz. its being possibly become a vulgar ex- 
pression, and used commonly in a ludicrous sense; then indeed it is 
to be avoided in poetry, but it does not follow, because perhaps it 
might be used in this manner in tlie days of thae allies, that there- 
fore it was so used in the days of Homer. What was poetical in the 
Ume of the poet, might be grown vulgar in the time of the critics. 
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There watch’d this guardian of his guilty fear, 

Till the twelfth moon had wheel’d her pale career ; 
And now admonish’d by his eye, to court 70S 

With terror wing’d conveys the dread report. 

Of deathful arts expert, his lord employs 
The ministers of blood in dark surprise ; 

And twenty youths in radiant mail incas’d, 

Close ambush’d nigh the spacious hall he plac’d. 710 
Then bids prepare the hospitable treat: 

Vain shews of love to veil his felon-hate! 

To grace the victor’s welcome fi*om the wars, 

A train of coursers, and triumphal cars 
Magnificent he leads : the royal guest 715 

Thoughtless of ill, accepts the fraudful feast. 

The troop forth issuing from the dark recess. 

With homicidal rage the king oppress 1 
So, Avhilst he feeds luxurious in the stall. 

The sov’reign of the herd is doom’d to fall. 720 
The partners of his fame and toils at Troy, 

Around their lord, a mighty ruin ! lie ; 

Mix’d with the brave, the base invaders bleed; 
iEgysthus sole survives to boast the deed. 

V. 719. So, wAilit he feeds luxurious in the stall, 8rc.] Dacier 
translates ^av, by taurean, a bull; and misunderstands Eustathius, 
who directly says, that in the second Iliad tire poet compares Aga- 
memnon to a bull, in this place to an ox, tKOfui enteurev vw h / 3 oi 
aww ujjiOMffev. Hie one was undoubtedly designed to describe the 
courage and majestic port of a warrior, the other to give us an image 
of a prince falling in fall peace and plenty, ws jSey siri (paryTj. 
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He said ; chill horrors shook my shiv’ring soul, 
Rack’d with convulsive pangs in dust I roll; 726 
And hate, in madness of extreme despair, 

To view the sun, or breathe the vital air. 

But when superior tq the rage of woe, 

I stood restor’d, and tears had ceas’d to flow; 730 
Lenient of grief, the pitying god began — 

Forget the brother, and resmne the man : 

To fate’s supreme dispose the dead resign, 

That care be fate’s, a speedy passage thine. 

Still lives the wretch who Avrought the death deplor’d, 
But lives a victim for thy vengeful SAVord ; 736 

Unless Arith filial ra^e Orestes gloAr, 

And SAvift prevent the meditated bloAv: 

You timely Avill return a Avelcome guest, 

With him to share the sad funereal feast. 740 

He said: ncAV thoughts my beating heart employ. 
My gloomy soul receives a gleam of joy. 

Fair hope rcAuves ; and '"eager I addrest 
The prescient godhead to reveal the rest. 

The doom decreed of those disastrous tAVO 745 

I’ve heard Arith pain, but oh ! the tale pursue ; 

What third hravc son of Mars the fates constrain 
To roam the hoAvling desart of the main : 

Or in eternal shade if cold he lies. 

Provoke neAV soitow from these grateful eyes. 750 

"V. 749, Or in eternal shade if cold he //«,] Proteus in the begin- 
ning of his relation had said, that ' one person was alive, and re- 
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That chief (rejoin’d the god) his race dcriv^cs 
From Ithaca, and wond’rous woes sur\'ives; 

tnained enclosed by the ocean how then conies Meuelaus here to say^ 
Give me an account of that other person who is olive, or dead ? Per- 
haps the sorrow which Mcnelaus conceived for his fiiend Ulysses, 
might make him fear the worst j and Proteus adding, ' enclosed by 
the ocean,’ might give a suspicion tliat he was dead, the words being 
capable of ambiguity. However this be, it sets the friendship of Me- 
nelaus in a strong light: where friendship is sincere, a state of uncer- 
tainty is a state of fears, we dtead even possibilities, and give them 
an imaginary certainty. Upon this, one of the finest compliments 
that a poet ever made to a pation turns, that of Horace to Mecanias, 
in the first of the Epodes. 

It may not pel haps be disagreeable to the reader to observe, that 
Virgil has borrowed this story of Proteus from Homer, and translated 
it almost literally. Raphi says, that Homer’s description is more in- 
genious and fuller of invention, but Virgil’s more judicious, I wish 
that critic had given his reasons for his opinion, I believe in general, 
the plan of the Iliad and Odyssey is allowed by the best of critics to be 
raoie peifect than that of theyEneis. Homer, with respect to the unity 
of time, has .the advantage very manifestly ; Rapin confesses it, and 
Aristotle proposes him as an example to all epic autliors. Where 
then is the superioiity of judgment ? Is it that there are more fabulous, 
I mean incredible, stories in Homer than Virgil ? ns that of tlie Cy- 
clops, tile ships of Alcinous, &c. Virgil has imitated most of these 
hold fables, and tlie story of tlie ship.s of Alcinous is not more incre- 
dible than the transformation of the ships of JEneas. But tliis is too 
large a subject to be discussed in the compass of these annotations. 
In particular passages I freely allow the prefeicnce to Virgil, as in the 
descent of jEueas into hell, &c. but in this story of Proteus, I cannot 
see any snperiority of judgment. Virgil is little more than a trans- 
lator j to shew tlie particulars would be too tedious: I refer it to tlic 
reader to compare the two authors, and shall only instance in one 
passage, 

sa'EO'o'tfpEd’, Se 

BaAA0|«.£y sS' o yspuiy SoMijf etfEAtj^Els 'T'£X’'Vfj 
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Laertes’ son; girt with circumfluous tides. 

He still calamitons constraint abides. 

Him in Calypso’s cave of late I view’d, 755 

When streaming gn'ef his faded cheek bedew’d. 

But vain his pray’r, his arts are vain to move 
Th’ enamour’d goddess, or elude her love : 

His vessel sunk, and dear companions lost, 

He lives reluctant on a foreign coast. 76O 

But oh belov’d by heav’n ! reserv’d to thee 
A happier lot the smiling fates decree : 

Free from that law, beneath whose mortal sway 
Matter is chang’d, and varying forms decay; 

Elysium shall be thine; the blissful plains 765 

Of utmost earth, where Rhadamanthus reigns. 

A^X’ ip'oi ttfpwT'KrT'a Xswv ysve^ ijuyevst©*, 

Avi'ui en'g(7« SpaKwy, mli •ma.pia.Xis, -ijfs fteya,; ms, 

Tivth S' uypoy vSiop, »«i fej'Sjeeov’uvf'JtfeT^Xoy, &c. 

' Cum damore ruit maguo, manicisque jacentetn 
Occupat: ille suse confta non immemor artis. 

Omnia transformat sesc in'miracula rerum, 

Igneraque, horribilemque feram, fluviumque liqiientem, &c.' 

r 

Homer has a manifest advantage in the occasion of the story: the 
loss of a few bees seems to be a cause too trivial for an undertaking so 
great as the surprise of a deity: whereas the whole happiness of Me- 
nelaus depends upon ibis consultation of Proteus ; this is a far more 
important cause, and consequently in this respect something more is 
due to Homer than the sole honour of an inventor. 

V. 765, Wystum shall le thine’, the llis^ttl flaim 

Of tanmt earth, &c.] ' 

This is the only place in which the Elysian field is mentioned in 
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Joys ever young, uniiiix’cl with pain, or fear, 

Fill the wide circle of ih’ eternal year : 

Stern Avinter smiles on that auspicious clinic : 

The fields are florid with unfading prime: 770 

From the bleak pole no winds inclement bloAv, 

Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy snow; 

But from the breezy deep the blest inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the Avestem gale. 

This grace peculiar Avill the gods afford 775 

To thee the son of Jove, and beauteous Helen’s lord. 

He ceas’d, and plunging in the vast profound. 
Beneath the god the whirling billows bound. 

Then speeding back, iiu^olv’d in various thought, 

My friends attending at the shore I sought. , 780 

Arriv’d, the rage of hunger Ave control, 

Till night Avith silent shade invests the pole ; 

Homer. The conjectures of the ancients are very various about it: 
Plato in his Pliaed. places it in coslo stdlato, or the region of the stars j 
but since Homer fixes it sij •asifata, yociri;, or (as Milton expresses it) 
at the ' earth's green end,’ I will pass over the conjectures of others, 
especially since the iMHapwv NT^(ni, by which otliers express Elysium, 
confine it to this world. 

Strabo, says Eustathius, places it not fer from Maurusia, that 
lies near the Straits : it is supposed by Bochart, as Dacier observes, 
that the fable is of Phoenician extraction, that AUzuth in Hebrew 
signifies joy or exultation, which word the Greeks, adapting to their 
way of pronunciation, called Elysius. If this ho true, I should mrr,^ 
into an opinion that has much prevailed, that the Greeks had heard 
of Paradise from the Hebrews; and that the Hebrews describing Pa- 
radise as a place of AUzuth, or joy, gave occasion to all the fables of 
tlie Grecian Elj'sium. ' 
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Then lose the cares of life in pleasing rest. — 

Soon as the morn reveals the roseate east, 

With sails we wing the masts, our anchors weigh, 
Unmoor the fleet, and rush into the sea, 786 

Rang’d on the banks, beneath our equal oars „ 
White curl the waves, and the vex’d ocean roars. 
Then steering backward from the Pharian isle, 

We gain the stream of Jove-descended Nile: 790 

There quit the ships, and on the destin’d shore 
With ritual hecatombs the gods adore : 

Their wrath aton’d, to Agamemnon’s xiame 
A cenotaph I raise of deathless fame. 

These rites to piety and grief discharg’d, 795 

The friendly gods a springing gale enlarg’d : 

The fleet swift tilting o’er the surges flew, 

Till Grecian cliffs appear’d, a blissful view ! 

Thy patient ear hath heard me long relate 
A story, fruitful of disastrous fate : 800 

And noAv, young prince^ indulge my fond request ; 

Be Sparta honour’d with his royal guest, 

Till from his eastern goal, the joyous sun 
His twelfth diiirual race begins to run. 

Meantime my train the friendly gifts prepare, 805 
Three sprightly coursers, and a polish’d car: 

V. ao6. Three sp ightly cotirsersi] How comes it to pass that Me- 
nelaus proffers three horses to Telemaclms ? This was a complete set 
among the ancients, they used one pole-horse and two leaders. Bu- 
st athuts. 
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With tliesCj a goblet of capacious iiioukl, 

Figur’d with art to dignify the gold, 

(Form’d for libation to the gods) shall prove 
A pledge and monument of sacred love. 

My quick return, young Ithacus rejoin'd, 

Damps the warm wishes of ray raptur d mind : 

Did not my fate my needful haste constrain, 

Charm’d by your speech, so graceful and humane, 
Lost in delight the circling year would roll, 815 
While deep attention fix’d my list’ning soul. 

But now to Pyle permit my destin’d way, 

My lov’d associates chide my long delay : 

In dear remembrance of your royal grace, 

I take the present of the promis’d vase j 820 

The coursers for the champaign sports, retain; 

That gift our baiTen rocks will render vain ; 

V. 832. That gift our barren roots will render valnl] Tins passage 
■where Telemachus refuses tlie horses has been much observed, and 
turned to a moral sense, viz. as a lesson to men to desire nothing but 
what is suitable to their conditions. Horace has iulrodnccd it into 
his Epistles : 

‘ Hand male Telemachus, proles patientis tJIysscij 
Non est aptus equis Ithacas locus, ut neque plauis 
Porrectus spaciis, nec mnltae prodigus herbse: 

Atride, magis apla tibi tna dona relinquani.’ 

This is the reason why Ulysses (as Eustathius observes upon the tenth 
of the Iliad) leaves the horses of Eliesus to the disposal of Diomedesj 
so that the same spirit of wisdom reigned in Telemaclms, that -waiS 
so remarkable in Ulysses. This is the reason why Menelaus smiledj 
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Horrid with cliffs, our meagi-e land allows 
Thill herbage for the mountain goat to browze, 

But neither mead nor plain supplies, to feed 835 
The spi-ightly courser, or indulge his speed : 

To sea-surrounded realms the gods assign 
Small tract of fertile laivn, the least to mine. 

His hand the king with tender passion press’d, 
And smiling, thus the royal youth address’d : 830 

it was not at the frankness or simplicity of Telemachns, but It was a 
smile of joy, to see the young prince inherit his father’s wisdom. 

It is the remark of Eustathius, that Telemachus is far from exalt- 
ing the nature of his country 5 he confesses it to be barren, and more 
barren than the neighbouring islands} yet that natural and laudable 
aficction which all worthy persons have for their country, makes him 
prefer it to places of a more happy situation. This appears to me a 
replication to what Menelaus had before offered concerning tlie trans- 
plantation of Ulysses to Sparta } this is contained in iifirototoio’, and 
then the meaning is. It is true Ithaca is a barren region, yet more 
desirable than this country of Lacedaemon, this yew*. It ia 

the more probable from the offer of horses which Menelaus had then 
made, and is also another reaspn for tlie smile of Menelaus. 

Eustathius remarks that Menelaus, though he has expressed the 
greatest friendship for Ulysses, yet makes no offer to restore the for- 
tunes of his friend by any military assistance; though he had a piost 
fair opportunity given him to repay the past kindness of Ulysses to his 
wife Penelope and his son Telemachusj and how comes Telemachus 
not to ask it either of Nestor or Menelaus? He answers, that tliis 
depended upon the uncertainty they were yet under, concerning the 
life of Ulysses. But the true reason in my opinion is, that the nature 
of epic poetry requires a contrary conduct: the hero of the poem is 
to be the chief agent, and the re-establishmant of his fortunes must 
be owing to his own wisdom and valour. I have enlarged upon this 
already, so that there is no occasion in this place to insist upon it. 
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0 early -worth a soul so wise, and young, 

Proclaims you from the sage Ulysses sprung. 

Selected from my stores, of matchless price 
An um shall recompense your prudent choice : 

Not mean the massy mould of silver, grac’d 835 
By Vulcan’s ait, the verge with gold enchas’d; 

A pledge the scepter’d po-\y’r of Sidon gave, 

When to his realm I plough’d the orient wave. 

Thus they alternate; while ivitli artful care 
The menial train the regal feast prepare : 840 

The firstlings of the flock are doom'd to die; 

Rich fragrant -wines the cheering bowl supply; 

A female band the gift of Ceres bring ; 

And the gilt roofs with genial triumph ring. 

Meanwhile, in Ithaca, the suitor-pow’rs 845 
In active games divide their jovial hours ; 

In Areas vary’d with mosaic art, 

Some whirl the disk, and some the jav’lin dart. 

Aside, sequester’d from the v^t resort, 

Antinous sat spectator of the sport; 850 

With great Eurymachus, of worth confest, 

And high descent, superior to the rest; 

Whom young Noemon lowly thus addrest. 

My ship equipp d within the neighb’ring port, 

The prince, departing for the Pylian court, 855 
Requested for his speed ; but courteous, say 
When steers he home, or why this long delay? 
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For Elis I should sail with utmost speed, 

T’ import twelve mares which there luxurious feed, 
And twelve young* mules, a strong laborious race, 
New to the plough, unpractis’d in the trace. 86 1 

Unknowing of the course to Pyle design’d, 

A sudden horror seiz’d on either mind ; 

The prince in rural bow’r they fondly thought, 
Numb’ring his flocks and herds, not far remote. 865 
Relate, Antinous cries, devoid of guile, 

When spread the prince his sail for distant Pyle? 

Did chosen chiefs across the gullEy main 
Attend his voyage, or domestic train ? 

Spontaneous did you speed his secret course, 870 
Or was the vessel seiz’d by fraud or force ? 

With willing duty, not reluctant mind, 

(Noemon cry’d) the vessel was resign’d. 

Who 'in the balance, with the great affairs 
Of courts presume to weigh their private cares? 875 

n 

With him, the peerage next in pow’r to you : 

And Mentor, captain of the lordly crew, 

Or some celestial in his rev’rend form, 

Safe from the secret rock and adverse storm, 

Pilots the course : for when the glimm’ring ray 880 
Of yester dawn disclos’d the tender day, 

Mentor himself I saw, and much adink’d.— 

Then ceas’d the youth, and from the court retir’d. 

Confounded and appall’d, th’ unfinish’d game 
The suitors quit, and all to council came : -885 
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Antinous first tli’ assembled peers addrc,st, 

Rage sparkling in his eyes, and burning in his breast. 

O shame to manhood ! shall one daring boy 
The scheme of all our happiness destroy? 

Fly unperceiv’d, seducing half the flow’r 890 

Of nobles, and invite a foreign pow’r? 

The pond’rous engine rais’d to crush us all, 

Recoiling, on his head is sure to fall. 

Instant prepai’e me, on the neighb’i'ing strand, 

With twenty chosen mates a vessel maim’d; 89.5 
For ambush’d close beneath the Samian shore 
His ship returning shall my spies explore: 

He soon his rashness shall with life atone, 

Seek for his fathei'’s fate, but find his ov'n. 

V. 836. For ambusKd close, fee.] We have Jjere another use 
which tlie poet makes of the voyage of Teleraachiis. Eustathiu.s re- 
marks that these incidents not only diversify but enliven the poem. 
But it may be asked why the poet makes not use of so fair an oppor- 
tunity to Insert a gallant action of Teleniachus. and draw him not as 
eluding, but defeating his adversaries? The answer is casyj That 
the suitors sailed completely armed, and Telemachus unprovided 
of any weapons: and therefore Homer consults credibility, and 
forbears to paint his young hero in the colours of a knight in ro- 
mance, who upon all disadvantages engages and defeats his opposers.. 
But then to what purpose is this ambush of the suitors, and what part 
of the design of the poem is carried on by it? The very chief aim of 
ilj To shew the suffeiings of Ulysses: he is unforPunate in all relations 
of life, as a king, as an husband, and here very eminently as a fa- 
tlierj these sufferings are laid down in tlie proposition of the Odyssey 
as essential to the poem, and consequently tins ambush laid by the 
suitors against the life of Telemachus is an essential ornamenl. 
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With vast applause the sentence all approve ; 
Then rise, and to the feastful hall remove : 901 

Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran, 

Who heard the consult of the dire divan : 

Before her dome the royal matron stands, 

And thus the message of his haste demands. 905 
What will the suitors? must my servant train 
Th’ allotted labours of the day refrain, 


V. QOG. TIte tpeech afPautapt^ Longinus in particular commends 
this speech as a true pictm'e of a person that feels various emotions of 
soul, and ia borne by every gust of passion from sentiment to senti. 
ment, with sudden and unexpected transitions. There is some ob- 
scurity in the Greek} tliis arises from tire warmth witli which she 
speaks, she has not leisure to explain herself fully, a circumstance na- 
tural to a penon in anger, 

Penelope gives a very beautiful picture of Ulysse.s : ‘ The best of 
princes are allowed to have their favourites, and give a greater share 
of affection than ordinary to particular persons. But Ulysses was a 
father to all his people alike, and loved them all as his children } a 
father, though he bears a more tender affection to one child than to 
another, yet shews them all' an equal treatment,- thus also a good 
king is not swayed by inclination, but justice, towards all his sub- 
jects,' Dacieh. 

One circumstance is very remarkable., and gives us a full viOw of 
a person in anger: at the very sight of Medon, Penelope flies out into 
passion > she gives him not time to speak one syllable, but speaks her- 
self as if all the suitors were present, and reproaches them in the person 
of Medon, though Medon is just to her and Ulysses ; but anger is an 
undistinguishing passion. What she says of ingratitude, recalls to 
my mcmoiy what is to be found in Laertius : Aristotle being asked 
what thing upon earth soonest grew old? replied, * an obligation.’ 
Ti iraj/ioYw yT^pounsi respondit, 
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For them to form some exquisite repast? 

Heav’n grant this festival may prove their last ! 

Or if they still must live, from me remove 910 
The double plague of luxury and love ! 

Forbear, ye sons of insolence ! forbear, 

In riot to consume a wretched heir. 

In the young’ soul illusti’ious thought to raise, 

Were ye not tutor’d with Ulysses’ praise? 915 

Have not your fathers oft’ my lord defin’d, 

Gentle of speech, beneficent of mind? 

Some kings with arbitrary rage devour, 

Or in their tyrant-minions vest the pow’r : 

Ulysses let no partial favours fall, 920 

The people’s parent, he protected all : 

But absent now, perfidious and ingrate ! 

His stores ye ravage, and usurp his state. 

He thus ; 0 were the woes you speak the worst ! 
They form a deed more odious and accurst; 925 
More dreadful than your boding soul divines : 

But pitying Jove avert the dire designs! 

The darling object of your royal care 
Is mark’d to perish in a deathful snare ; 

Before he anchors in his native port, 930 

From Pyle resailing and the Spartan court; 

Horrid to speak ! in ambush is decreed 
The hope and heir of Ithaca to bleed I 


Sudden she sunk beneath the weighty woes. 
The vital streams a chilling horror froze : 

VOl. T. 


935 
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The big round tear stands trembling in her eye, 

And on her tongue imperfect accents die. 

At length, in tender language, interwove 
With sighs, she thus express’d her anxious love. 

Why rashly would my son his fate explore, 940 
Ride the wild waves, and quit the safer shore? 

Did he with all the greatly wretched, crave 
A blank oblivion, and untimely grave ! 

’Tis not, reply’d the sage, to Medon giv’n 
To know, if some inhabitant of heav’n, 945 

In his young breast the daring thought inspir’d ; 

Or if alone, with filial duty fir’d, 

The winds and waves he tempts in early bloom, 
Studious to learn his absent father's doom. 

The sage retir’d : unable to controul Q50 

The mighty griefs that swell her lab 'ring soul, 

Rolling convulsive on the floor, is seen 
The piteous object of a prostrate queen. 

Words to her dumb complaint a pause supplies, 

And breath, to waste in unavailing cries. 955 

V. g41. Eide tht •wild -waves ] Were this passage to be rfin- 

dered literally, it would run thus, ‘climb tlie swift sliips, which are 
horses to men on the seas.’ Enstathius observes the allusion is very 
just, and that the only doubt is, whether it be brought in opportunely 
by Penelope? It may be doubted, if the mind could find leisure to 
introduce such allusions ? Dacier answers tliat Penelope speaks thus 
through indignation : the grief that she conceives at the hardiness of 
men, in finding out a way to pass the seas as well as land, furnished 
her with these figures veiy naturally; for figures are agreeable to 
passion. 
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Around their sov’reign wept the menial fail, 

To whom she thus address’d her deep despaii. 

Behold a wretch whom all the gods consign 
To woe! Did ever sorrows equal mine? 

Long to iny joys my dearest lord is lost, 

His country’s buckler, and the Grecian boast . 

Now from my fond embrace, by tempests toin, 

Our other column of the state is borne j 
Nor took a kind adieu, nor sought consent!— 
Unkind confed’rates in his dire intent! 

Ill suits it with your shews of duteous zeal, 

From me the purpos’d voyage to conceal : 

Though at the solemn midnight hour he rose, 

Why did you fear to trouble iny repose? 

He either had obey’d my fond desire, 

Or seen his mother pierc’d with grief expire. 

Bid Dolius quick attend, the faithful slave 
Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gave, 

T’ attend the fruit-groves : wfth incessant speed 
He shall tliis violence of death decreed, 975 

To^ood Laertes tell. Experienc’d age 
May timely intercept the ruffian-rage. 

Convene the tribes, the murd’rous plot reveal, 

And to their pow’r to save his race appeal. 

Then Euiyclea thus. My dearest dread I 980 
Though to the sword I bow this hoary head, 

Or if a dungeon be the pain decreed, 

I own me conscious of th’ unpleasing deed; 
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Auxiliar to his flight, my aid implor’d, 

With wine and viands I the vessel stor’d : 985 

A solemn oath, impos’d, the secret seal’d, 

”1111 the twelfth dawn the light of heav’n reveal’d. 
Dreading th’ effect of a fond mother’s fear. 

He dar’d not violate your royal ear. 

But bathe, and in imperial robes array’d, ggO 

Pay due devotions to the * martial maid. 

And rest affianc’d in her guardian aid. 

Send not to good Laertes, nor engage 
In toils of state the miseries of age : 

’Tis impious to surmise, tire pow’rs divine 995 

To ruin doom the Jove-descended line: 

Long shall the race of just Arcesius reign, 

And isles remote enlarge his old domain. 

•' * ]VlinerTO. 

V. 998. And isles revate enlarge Ms old domam.'] Dacier offers & 
criticism -upon these lastwo^dsof Euryclea: it cannot be imagined 
these fertile fields can be spoken of Ithaca; Plntarcb’s description of 
it is entirely contradictory to this: ‘ Ithaca/ says he, ‘ is rongh and 
mountainous, fit only to breed goatsj upon cultivation it scarce jjelds 
any fruits, and these so worthless, as scarce to recompense the labour 
of gatliering.’ Homer therefore by this expression intended the other 
domloions of Ulysses, such as Cephaleuia, &c. 

But I question not, that the whole dominions of Ulysses are in- 
cluded, Ithaca as well as Cephaleuia; for though Ithaca was moun- 
tainous, yet the vallies were fruitful, according to the description of 
it in tlie thirteenth of theOdyss^. 

The rugged soil allows no level space 
Tor flying chariots, or the rapid race; 
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The queen her speech with calm altcnlioii hcais, 
Pier eyes restrain the silver-streaming tears : looo 

She bathes, and rob’d, the sacred dome ascends : 

Her pious speed a female train attends i 
The salted cakes in canistei-s are laid. 

And thus the queen invokes Minerva’s aid. 

Daughter divine of Jove, whose arm can wichl 
Th’ avenging bolt, and shake the dreadful shield ! lOOh 
If e’er Ulysses to thy fane preferr’d 
The best and choicest of his flock and hcrtl ; 

Hear, goddess, hear, by those oblations won; 

And for the pious sii'c preserve the son : 1010 

His wish’d return with happy po^r'r IndVicnd, 

And on the suitors let thy M’rath descend. 

She ceas’d ; shrill ecstasies of joy declare 
The fav’ring goddess present to the pray’r ; 

The suitors heard, and deem’d the inirlhful voice 
A signal of her Hymenaeal choice ; 1 0 1 f J 

Yet not ungrateful to the peasant's pain, 

Suffices fulness to the swelling grain: 

The loaded trees tlieir various fruits produce, 

And clust'ring grapes afford a gen’rous juice, Src. 

As for her retnarh upon aito^poii, it is of no validity} the word stands 
in opposition to Awp,a7a, and implies no more Uian here, or m a dis- 
tance in general. 

V, 1015, TAt sniiors heard, and deenid the voice 

A signal gf her Hymenteal choice^ 

It may be asked whence this conjecture of Uic suitors arises? rimclopn 
is described as weeping grievously, and fainting away, and yet im- 
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Whilst one most jovial thus accosts the board ; 

‘ Too late the queen selects a second lord : 

In evil hour the nuptial rite intends, 

When o’er her son disastrous death impends.’ 1020 
Thus he unskill’d of what the fates provide ! 

But with severe rebuke Antinous cry’d : 

These empty vaunts will make the voyage vain; 
Alarm not with discourse the menial train : 

The great event with silent hope attend; 1025 

Our deeds alone our counsel must commend. 

mediately the suitors couclude she is preparing for the nuptials. 
Eustathius answers, that undoubtedly the suitors understood the queen 
had purified herself with water, and supplicated the goddess Minerva, 
though the poet omits the relation of such little particularities. But 
whence is it that the poet gives a greater share of wisdom to Euryclea 
than to Penelope? Penelope comnoauds a servant to fly with the news 
of the absence of Telemachus to Laertes, which could not at all ad- 
vantage Teleinachus, and only grieve Laertes : Euryclea immediately 
diverts her from that vain intention, advises her to have recourse to 
heaven, and not add misery to the already miserable Laertes : this is 
wisdom in Euryclea. But it must be confessed that the other is na- 
ture in Penelope: Euryclea is calm, Penelope in a passion: and Ho- 
mcr would have been a very bad painter of human nature, if he had 
drawn Penelope, thus heated with passion, in the mild temper of Eu- 
xycleaj grief and resentment give Penelope no time to deliberate, 
whereas Euryclea is less concerned, and consequently capable of 
thinking with more tranquillity, 

V. 1022. JFith lebuke severe Aniimis cryd.'] Antinous speaks thus 
in return to what had been before said by one of the suitors concern- 
ing Telemachus, viz, ‘ the queen little imagines that her son’s deatli 
approaches;’ he fears lest Penelope should know their intentions, and 
hinder their measures by raising the subjects of Ithaca tliat still re- 
tained their fidelity. Daciek, 
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His speech thus ended short, he frowning rose, 

And twenty chiefs renown 'd for valour chose : 

Dowi to the strand he speeds with haughty strides, 
Where anchor’d in the bay the vessel rides, 1030 
Replete with mail and military store, 

In all her tackle trim to quit the shore. 

The desp’rate crew ascend, unfurl the sails ; 

(The sea-ward prow invites the tardy gales) 

Then take repast, till Hesperus display’d 
His a’olden circlet in the western shade. 

Meantime the queen without refection due, 
Heart-wounded, to the bed of state withdrew : 

In her sad breast the prince’s fortunes roll, 

And hope and doubt alternate seize her soul. 

So when the woodman’s toil her cave surrounds, 

And with the hunter’s ciy the grove resounds; 

With grief and rage the mother-lion stung, 

Fearless herself, yet trembles for her young. 

While pensive in the sileht slumb’rous shade, 1045 
Sleep’s gentle pow’rs her drooping eyes invade; 

'V. 1041. So 'when the 'woodmaiis loti, The poet, to shew 
the majesty and high spirit of Penelope, compares her to a lioness : he 
manages the allusion very artfully: he describes the lioness not as 
exerting any dreadful ads of violence (for such a comparison is only 
proper to be applied to a hero), but enclosed by her enemies j which 
at once shews botli her danger and nobleness of spirit under it : it is 
in die Greek SoXiov xvxh.ov, which may signify either a circle of toils 
or nets, or a circle of enemies : the former is perhaps preferable, as 
corresponding best with die condition of Penelope, who was surrounded 
with the secret ambushes and snares of die suitors. Eustatbitts, 
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Minerva, life-like on embody’cl air 
Impress’d the form of Iplithima the fair ; 

(Icarius’ daughter she, whose blooming charms 
Allur’d Eumelus to her virgin -arms; 1050 

A scepter’d lord, who o’er the fruitful plain 
Of Tliessaly, wide sti'etch’d his ample reign :) 

As Pallas Avill’d, along the sable skies 
To calm the queen the phantom-sister flies. 

Swift on the regal dome descending right, 1055 
The bolted valves are pervious to her flight. 

Close to her head the pleasing vision stands, 

And thus performs Minen'a’s high commands. 

V. 1047. Minerva, life-like an em&oiiy il air 
Impress'd theforw, itc.] 

We have here an Imaginary being introduced by the poet: the whole 
is managed witli great judgmentj it is short, because it has not a 
direct and immediate relation to the progress of the poem, and be- 
cause such imaginary intercourses have ever been looked upon as 
audden in appearance, and as sudden in vanishing away. The use 
the poet makes of it, is to relieve Penelope from the extremity of 
despair, tliat she may act her part in the future scenes with courage 
and constancy. We sec it is Minerva who sends this phantom to 
Penelope to comfort her: now this is an allegory to express, that ^s 
soon, as the violence of sorrow was over, the mind of Penelope re- 
turned to some degree of tranquillify: Minerva is no more than the 
result of her own reflection and wisdom, which banished from her 
breast those melanclioly appreliensions. The manner likewise of its 
introduction is not less judicious; the mind is apt to dwell upon those 
objects in sleep which make a deep impression when awake : this is 
the foundation of the poet’s Action; it is no more than a dream 
which he here describes, but he clothes it with a body, gives it a mo- 
mentary existence, and by this method exalts a low circumstance into 
dignity and poetry. 
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O why, Penelope, this causeless fear, 

To render sleep’s soft blessing insincere? 

Alike devout to sorrow’s dire extreme 
The day-i’cflection, and the midnight-dream 1 
Thy son, the gods propitious will restore, 

And bid thee cease life absence to deplore. 

To whom the queen, (Avhilst yet her pensive mind 
Was in the silent gates of sleep confin’d) 1066 

0 sister, to my soul for ever dear, 

Why this first visit to reprove my fear? 

How in a realm so distant should you know 

From what deep source my ceaseless sorro^rs fiow? 1070 
To all my hope my royal lord is lost, 

His country’s buckler, and the Grecian boast : 

And with consummate woe to weigh me doAvn, 

The heir of all his honours, and his croivn, 

V. 1073. And luith consummate txioe, 8 fc.] In the oviginal, Pene- 
lope says plainly, she is moie concerned for her son than her husband. 

1 shall translate Dacier's observations upon this passage. We ought 
not to reproach Penelope for this seemingly shocking declaration, in 
preferring a son to a husband : her sentiment is natural and justj she 
had all the reason in the world to believe that Ulysses was dead, so 
that all her hopes, all her alFection was entirely placed upon Tele* ■ 
machus; his loss therefore must unavoidably tonch her with the 
highest degree of sensibility; if he is lost, she can have recourse to 
no second comfort. But why may we not allow the reason which Pe- 
nelope herself gives for this super iority of sorrow for Telemachus ? 

' Telemachus,’ says she, ‘ is unexperienced in the world, and unable to 
contend witli difficulties ; whereas Ulysses knew how to extricate 
himself upon all emergencies.’ This is a sufficient reason why she 
should fear more for Telemachus than Ulysses: her affection might 
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My darling son is fled 1 an easy prey 1075 

To the fierce storms, or men more fierce than they: 
Who in a league of blood associates sworn. 

Will intei’cept th’ unwary youth’s return. 

Courage resume, the shadowy form reply’d, 

In the protecting care of heav’n confide: 1080 

On him attends the blue-ey’d martial maid; 

What eartlily can implore a surer aid? 

Me now the guardian goddess deigns to send, 

To bid thee patient his return attend. 

The queen replies : If in the blest abodes 1085 
A goddess, thou hast commerce with the gods ; 

Say, breathes ‘my lord the blissful realm of light, 

Or lies he wrapt in ever-during night ? 

Inquire not of his doom, the phantom cries, 

I speak not all the counsel of the skies : 1090 

be greater for Ulysses tljan Telemacbus, yet her fears might be 
stronger for the son than the husband, Ulysses being capable to 
surmount dangers by expeileilce, Telemachus being new to all difr 
ficulties. 

V. IO89. Inquire not of /us doom, &c.] It may bo asked what is 
the reason of this conduct, and why should the phantom refuse to 
relate any thing concerning the condition of Ulysses > Eustathius an- 
swers, that if the phantom had related the full truth of the story, the 
poem had been at an endj the very constitution of it requires that 
Ulysses should arrive unknown to all, but chiefly to his wife, as will 
appear in the prosecution of the story: the question is very natural 
for an affccUonate wife to make concerning an absent husband; but 
this being an improper place for the discoveiy, tlie poet defers the so- 
lution of it, till the unravelling of tire whole in the conclusion of the 
poem, 
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Nor must indulge with vain discourse, or long, 

The windy satisfaction of the tongue. 

Swift through the valves tire visionary fair 
Repass’d, and viewless mix’d with common air. 

The queen awakes, deliver’d of her woes: 1095 

With florid joy her heart dilating glows ; 

The vision, manifest of future fate, 

Makes her with hope her son’s arrival wait. 

Meantime the suitors plough the wat’ry plain, 
Telemachus in thought already slain ! 1100 

When sight of less’ning Ithaca was lost, 

Their sail directed for the Samian eotist, 

A small but verdant isle .ippeav’d in vierv, 

And Asteris th' advancing pilot knew; 


The action ot this book takes up lUe space oJ’ two nijflils (linl one 
day, so that from the opening of the porni to the inlroiliuitioii of 
Ulysses are six days completed. 

But how Jong a time Telemacims aficnvards nlaul u iih Mi'in-Liui 
is a question winch has employed sonic uioilcin Kiviicli i-riiitM kuc 
of winch maintains, that he staid no longer ihaii these two iii;>lil, .11 
Lacedaemon: but it is evident from llic .sequel of llii' O.lessej’, tliat 
Tercmachus arrived again at Ithaca two days after Uh-sses; hut 
Ulysses was twenty-nine days in passing from Ogygla to Ith.ica. au.l 
consequenUy during that whole time Telemachus must have been ah- 
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turned to Ithaca in less tlian twelve days. 
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An ample port the rocks projected form, 

To break the rolling waves, and ruffling storm: 
That safe recess they gain with happy speed, 
And in close ambush wait the murtl’rous deed. 
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THE 

FIFTH BOOK 


OP THE 


ODYSSEY. 



THE ARGUMENT. 


THE DEPARTURE OF ULYSSES PROM CALYPSO. 

Pallas in a council of the gods complains of the deten- 
tion of Ulysses in the island of Calypso; whereupon Mer- 
cury is sent to command his removal. The seat of Ca- 
lypso described. She consents with much difficulty, and 
Ulysses builds a vessel with his cam hands, on which he 
embarks. Neptune overtakes him with a terrible tem- 
pest, in which he is shipwrecked, and in the last danger 
of death; till Leucothea a sea-goddess assists him, and 
after innumerable perils he gets ashore on Pheeacia. 



THE 


ODYSSEY. 


BOOK V.* 

The saffron morn, with equal blushes spread, 

Now rose refulgent from Tithonus’ bed ; 

With new-born day to gladden nioilal sight, 

And gild the courts of heav’n with sacred light. 

* Ulysses makes his first entry in this book. It may be uskctl 
where properly is die beginning of the action ? It is not necessary 
that die beginning of the action should be the beginning of the poem; 
there is a natural and an artificial order, and Homer makes use of 
die latter. The action of die Odyssey properly begins neither with 
the poem, nor with the appearance of Ihysses here, but with the re- 
lation he makes of his departure from Troy in the ninth bonk, Bossu 
has very judiciously remarked, that in the constitution of the fable, 
die poet ought not to make the departure of a prince from his ow'u 
country the foundadon of his poem, but his return, and his stay 
in other places involuntary. For if the stay of Ulysses had been vo- 
luntary, he would have been guilty in some degree of all the disor- 
ders diat happened during his absence. Thus in this book Ulysses 
first appears in a desolate island, sitdng in tears by the side of the 
ocean, and looking upon it as the obstacle to his return. 

This artificial order is of great usej it cuts off all languishing and 
unentotaining incidents, and passes over those intervals of time that 
are void of action ^ it gives continuity to tlie story, and at first tram- 
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Hei' hero’s clanger touch'd the pitying pow’r, !<' 
The nymph’s seducements, and the magic Ixfw'r, 
Thus she began her plaint. Iininorlal Jove! 

And you who fill the blissful seats above ! 

Let kings no more with gentle mercy sway, 

Or bless a people willing to obey, L> 

But crush the nations with an iron rod, 

And ev’ry monarch be the scourge of god : 

If from your thoughts UlysSes you remove, 

Who rul’d his subjects with a father’s love. 

Sole in an isle, encircled by the main, tlO 

Abandon’d, banish’d from his native reign, 

Unbless’d he sighs, detain’d by lawless cdianns, 

And press’d unwilling in Calypso’s arms. 

Nor friends are there, nor vessels to convoy, 

Nor Oars to cut th’ immeasurable way. gj 

And now fierce traitors, studious to destroy 
His only son, their ambush’d fraud employ; 

Who, pious, following his great father’s fame, 

To sacied Pylos and to Sparta came. ct) 

What words are these (reply’d the pow’r who forms 
The clouds of night, and darkens heav’n with storms) 
Is not already in thy soul decreed, 

The chief’s return shall make tire guilty bleed ? 

What cannot Wisdom do? Thou may’st restore 
The son in safety to his native shore; 

While the fell foes who late iu ambush lay, 

With fraud defeated measure back their wav 

VOL. I. p 
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Then thus to Hermes the conmiand was giv’ii. 
Hermes, thou chosen messenger of hcav'n ! 

Go, to the nymph be these our orders borne : 40 

Tis Jove’s deeree Ulysses shall return : 

The patient man shall vieAV his old abodes, 

Nor help'd by mortal hand, nor guiding gods: 

V.43. Nor help'd hy mortal hand, nor guiding gods.'] This pas- 
sage is intricate : why should Japiter coniraund Ulysses to return 
without the guidance either of man or god> Ulysses had been just 
declared the care of heaven, why slionld he be thus suddenly aban- 
doned? Eustathius answers, that it is spoken solely with respect to 
the voyage which he immediately undertakes. This indeed shews a 
reason why this command is given ; if he had been under the guid- 
ance of a god, the shipwreck (that great incident which brings about 
the whole catastrophe of the poem) must have been prevented by lua 
power j and as for men, uheie were they to be procured in a desolate 
island ’ What confirms this opinion is, tliat during the whole ship- 
wreck of Ulysses, there is no interposition of a deity, nor even of 
Pallas, who used to be bis constant guardian j the reason is, because 
this command of Jupiter forbids all assistance to Ulysses : Leucothea 
indeed assists him, but it is not till he is shipwrecked. It appears 
further, that this interdiction respects only the voyage from Ogygin, 
because Jupiter orders that there shall be no assistance from man, ars 
Sisujv woju.'jrt;, bt' av^ptinruiy, but Ulysses is transported from Phaeacia to 
Ithaca, oevipunrav wofiwr)), or by the assistance of the Pha'acians, as 
Eustathius observes j and therefore what Jupiter here speaks has rela-. 
tion only to the present voyage. Dacier uiideratandij this to he meant 
of any visible assistance only : but this seems a collusion j for whether 
the gods assist visibly or invisibly, the effects are the samej and a 
deity unseen might have preserved Ulysses from storms, and directly 
guided him to his own country. But it was necessary for the design 
of Homer, tliat Ulysses should not sail directly home; if he had, 
tliere had been no room for the relation qf his own adventures, and 
all those suiprising narrations be makes, to the Phfnacians : Homer 
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In twice ten clays shall fertile Scheriii lind, 

Alone, and floating to the wave aiul wiiul. *}.> 

The bold Pliseacians there, whose luiiighty line 
Is mix’d with gods, half human, half divine, 


thei'efore, to bring about the shipwreck of Ulysses, •wUhi.lraws the 
gods. 

V. 45. Alone, and floating to the wave."] The word in the original 
is vrfis, as Eustathius observes, is understood: it si‘'nil(C"t, 

continues he, a small vessel made of one entire piece of wood, or a 
vessel about which little wood is usedj it is derived from Iroin 

being aiytotr^sSmi; , <roii,itei(riy(fia,t, or compacted together with eaw. 
Hesychius defines tr^eSia to be [ji,ixpa vavs, >) feXa a euvSiwi, ftai nnn 
OTXaatrc that is, a small bark, or float of wood which .‘■iiilors l)ln(l lo- 
getlier, and immediately use in uavigalion. This ol)scrv:itloii appeared 
to me very necessary, to take oil’ an ohjecliou made upon a following 
passage in tliis book: the critic-s have thought it luorcdilde tluit 
Ulysses shouM without any assistance build such a vessel as noint'r 
describes} but if we remember what kind of a vessel it is, it may be 
reconciled to probability. 

V. 46. Whose haughty line 

Is mix'd with gods.} 

The Fhseacians were the inhabitants of Schcria, sometimes called 
Diepane, afterwards Corcyra, now Corfu, in the possession of the 
Venetians, But it may be asked in what these people resemble Uio 
gods? they are described as a most efl'eminate nation: whence then 
this godlike quality? Eustathius answers, that is cither from their 
undisturbed firiisity, or from their divine quality of general benevo- 
lence: he prefers the latter; but from the general character of tlie 
Phseacians, I should prefer the former. Homer frequently describes 
the gods as aei Xfuovles, ‘ the gods that live in endless ease:’ this 
smtable to the Phoeacians, as will appear more fully in the sequel of 
tlie Odyssey. Eustathius remarks, that the poet here gives us in a 
few lines the heads of the eight succeeding books; and sure notliing 
can be a greater instance of Plomer’s art, than his building so noble 
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The chief shall honour as some heav’nly guest, 

And swift transport him to his place of rest. 

His vessels loaded with a plenteous store 50 

Of brass, of vestures, and resplendent ore ; 

(A richer prize than if his joyful isle 
Receiv’d him charg’d with Ilion’s noble spoil) 

His friends, his country, he shall see, though latej 
Such is our sov’reign will, and such is fate. 55 

He spoke. The god who mounts the winged winds 
Fast to his feet the golden pinions binds. 

That high through fields of air his flight sustain 
O’er the wde earth, and o’er the boundless main. 

He grasps the wand that causes sleep to fly, 60 
Or in soft slumber seals the wakeful eye : 

Then shoots from heav’n to high Pieria’s steep, 

And stoops incumbent on the rolling deep. 

an edifice upon so small a foundation: the plan is simple and un- 
adorned, hut he embellishes it ■with all the beauties in nature. 

V. 56. The god mho mounts the winged winds."} This is a noble 
description of Mercur 7 ; the verses are lofty and sonorous. Virgil has 
inserted them in his .®neis, lib. iv. 240. 

— ■ ^ pedihns talaria nectit 

Anrea : quse sublimem alls, sive sequora supra, 

Seu terram, rapido pariter cum fiamine portant: 

Turn virgam capit: hSc animas ille evocat Oreo 
Pallente.s, alias sub tristia Tartara mittitj 
Dat somnos adimitque, ct lumina morte reslgnat.' 

What is here said of the rod of Mercury, is, as Eustathius observes, 
an allegory: it is intended to shew the force of eloquence, which has 
a power to calm, or excite, to raise a passion, or compose it: Mer- 
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So wat’ry fowl, that seek their fishy food, 

With wings expanded o’er the foaming flood, 65 
Now sailing smooth the level surface sweep, 

Now clip their pinions in. the briny deep. 

Thus o’er the world of waters Hermes flew. 

Till now the distant island rose in view; 

Then swift ascending from the azure wave, 70 

He took the path that winded to the cave. 

Large was the grot, in which the nymph he found, 
(The fair hair’d nymph -witli ev’ry beauty crown'd) 

cm-y is Uie god of eloqncnco, aiitl Iic! mny very pi-opcily l)i! .“iiiid 

Kai aysigeiy, to cool or inflame llic passions iiecording to the iillcgo- 

rical sense of these expressions. 

V. 64. So wat'iy ,/!)«'/.] Ku.italhin.s romnrKH) lhal this ia a very 
just allusion j Inid the poet compared Mcrcuiy to an eagle, tlmugh 
the comparison had been more noble, yet it had been less properj a 
sea-fowl most properly represents the passage of a deity over the soasj 
the comparison being adapted to the element. 

Some ancient critics marked tlie last verse rw MS\of, &c. with an 
obelisk, a sign that it ought to be ^pjected: they thought that the 
word oj^ijo-aro did not sufficiently express the swiftness of the flight of 
Mcrcuiyj the. word implies no more than ' he was carried but this 
expression is applicable to any degree of swiftness j for where is the 
impropriety, if we say. Mercury was borne along the seas with the 
utmost rapidity? The word is most properly applied to a chariot, sm 
® af!jM,a.7of, Eustathius, 

V . 72. The nymph he found,'] Homer here introduces an episode 
of Calypso : and as every incident ought to have some relation to the 
main design of the poem, it may be asked what relation this bears to 
the other parts of it? A very essential one: tire sufferings of Ulysse.s 
are the subject of the Odyssey: here we find him enclosed in an 
island: all his calamities arise from his absence from his own country: 
Calypso then, who detains him, is the cause of all his calamities. 
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She sat and sung; tlie rocks resound her lays : 

The cave was brighten’d with a rising blaze : 75 

Cedar and frankincense, an od’rous pile, 

Flam’d on the hearth, and wide perfum’d the isle ; 
While she with work and song the time divides, 

And through the loom the golden shuttle guides. 


is with great judgment that the poet feigns him to be restrained by a 
deity, ratlier tlian a mortal. It might have appeared somewhat dero- 
gatory from tlie prudence and couragp of Ulysses, not to have been 
able by art or strength to have freed himself from the power of a 
mortal: but by this conduct the poet at once excuses his hero, an4 
aggravates his misfortunes : he is detained involuntarily, but it is a 
goddess who detains him, and it is no disgrace for a man not to be > 
able to overpower a deity. 

Bossu obseives, that the art of disguise is part of the character of 
Ulysses: now this js implied iujhe name of Calypso, which signifies 
concealment, or secret. The poet makes his hero stay seven whole 
years witli this goddess j she taught him so well, that he afterwards 
lost no opportunities of putting her instructions in practice, and does 
nothing without disguise. 

Virgil has borrowed part of his description of Circe in the seventlr 
book uf the JEneis, fiom this df Calypso. 

— — — ' ubi Solis filia lucos 

Assiduo resonet canlu, tectisque superbis 

Urit odoratam noctuma in lumina cedrum, 

Argute tenues percurrens pectine telas.’ 

What I have here said shews likewise the necessity of this machine of 
Mei'cury: it is an established rule of Horace. 

‘ Nec dens intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit:’ 

Calypso was a goddess, and consequently all human means were in- 
sufficient to deliver Ulysses. There was therefore a necessity to have 
recourse to the gods. 
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Without the grot, !i various silvan seem* so 

Appear’d around, and groves of living grecMi ; 

Poplars and alders ever quiv’ring play'd, 

And nodding cypress form'd a fragrant shade; 

On whose high branches, waving with the storm, 

The birds of broadest wing their mansion I'orni, 

Tlie chough, the sea-mew, the loquacious ennv. 

And scream aloft, and skim the deeps below. 
Depending vines the shelving cavern screen. 

With purple clusters blushing through the gr(’cn. 

Four limpid fountains from the clefts distil, ‘)0 

And ev’ry fountain pours a sev'ral I’lll, 

In mazy wndings wtiuirring down llu' hill: 

V. 80, The loiv'r of CiilijfDtn,'] U Is impitss!l>U> liira paiiilia’ t(i 
di'awa more admirable rural laiitlscapc: llic lH>\vt>r iif (Ittlypst) is tlu; 
principal figure, surrounded with ti shade of difl'eveiil trees s j’ n-eii 
meadows adorned with flowers, beautiful fountains, and vines loaded 
with clusters of grapes, and birds hovering iu the aii, are .seen in the 
liveliest colours in Homer’s poetry. But whoever observes the parti- 
cular trees, plants, birds, &c. will find another beauty of proprhity 
in this description, every part being adapted, and tlie whole, seene 
drawn agreeable to a country situate by the sea. 

V. 89. With purple clusters Husking through the grtiiin!] Kusta- 
thius endeavours to fix the season of the year when Uly.sscs departed 
from tliat island; he concludes it to bo in tlic latter end of autumn, 
or the beginning of winter j for Calypso is described as making u.se 
of a firej so is Arete in tlie sixtli book, and Eumxus and Ulysses iu 
other parts of the Odyssey, This gives us reason to conclude, tliat 
the summer heats were pastj and what makes it still more probable 
is, that a vine Is in tliis place said to be loaded with grapes, which 
plainly confines the season of the year to the autumn. 
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Ql6 

Where bloomy meads with vivid greens were crown’d} 
And glowing violets threw odours round, 

A scene, where if a god should cast his sight, . 95 

A god might gaze, and wander with delight ! 

Joy touch’d the messenger of heav’ii ; he stay'd 
Entranc’d, and all the blissful haunt survey’d. 

Him, ent’ring in the cave, Calypso knew; 

For pow’rs celestial to each other’s view 100 

3tancl still confess’d, thougli distant far they lie 
To habitants of earth, or sea, or sky. 

But sad Ulysses, by himself apart, 

Pour’d the big sorrows of his su'clling heart; 

All on the lonely shore he sat to weep, 105 

And roll’d his eyes around the restless deep ; 


V. 103. But sad Ulysses, hy himself apait^ Eu.stathius imagines, 
that the poet describes Ulysses absent from Calypso, to tlie end tliat 
Calypso might lay a seeming obligation upon Ulysses, by appearing 
to dismiss him Voluntarily : for Ulysse.i being absent, could not know 
that Mercury had commanded his departurej so that tliis favour ap- 
pears to proceed from the sole kindness of the goddess. Dacier dis- 
likes this observation, and shews that decency requires the absence of 
Ulysses j if the poet had described him in the company of Calypso, it 
might have given suspicion of an amorous disposition, and he might 
seem content witlt his absence from his country: but the very nature 
of the poem requires tliat he should be continually endeavouring to 
return to it: llie poet therefore with great judgment describes him 
agreeably to his character; his mind is entirely taken up with his 
misfortunes, and neglecting all the pleasures which a goddess could 
confer, he entertains himself with his owA melancholy reflections, sit? 
ting in solitude upon the sea-shorc, ' 
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Tow’rd his lov’d coast he roll’d his cyc.s in viiin, 

Till dimm’d with rising grief, they stream'd again. 
Now graceful seated on her shining throne, 

To Hermes thus the nymph divine begun. 1 10 

God of the golden wand ! on what behest 
Arriv’st thou here, an unexpected guest? 

Lov’d as thou art, thy free injunctions lay; 

’Tis mine, with joy and duty to obey. 

Till now a stranger, in a happy hour 115 

Approach, and taste the dainties of my bow’r. 

Thus having spoke, the nymph the tabic spread, 
(Ambrosial cates, Avith nectar rosy-red) 

Hermes the hospitable I’ite partook, 

Divine refection ! then recruited, spoke. ISO 

What mov’d this jouraey from my native sky, 

A goddess asks, nor can a god deny : 

Hear then the truth. By mighty Jove’s command 
Unwilling, have I trod this pleasing land; 

For Avho, sclf-mov'd, Avith w^eary Aving would sweep 
Such length of ocean and unmeasur’d deep : 126 

A Avorld of Avaters ! far from all the Avays 
Where men frequent, or sacred altars blaze? 

But to Jove’s will submission Ave must pay; 

What poAv’r so great, to dare to disobey? 130 

A man, he says, a man resides Avith thee, 

Of all his kind most Avorn AAuth iniseiy : 

The Greeks (Avhose arms for nine long years employ’d 
Their force on Ilion, in the tenth destroy’d) 
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At lengtli embarking in a luckless hour, I 35 

With conquest proud, incens’d Minerva’s pow’r : 
Hence on the guilty race her vengeance hurl’d 
With storms pursued them through the liquid world. 
There all his vessels sunk beneath the wave ! 

There all his dear companions found their grave ! 140 
Sav’d from the jaws of death by heav’n’s decree, 

The tempest drove him to these shores and thee. 

Him, Jove now orders to his native lands 
Straight to dismiss ; so destiny commands : 

Impatient fate his near return attends, 145 

And calls him to his countiy, and his friends. 

Ev’n to her inmost soul the goddess shook ; 

Then thus her anguish and her passion broke. 
Ungracious gods ! with spite and envy ciu'st ! 

Still to your own ethereal race the worst! 150 

Ye envy mortal and immortal joy, 

And love, the only sweet of life, destroy. 

Did ever goddess by her charms engage 
A favour’d mortal, and not feel your rage? 

So when Aurora sought Orion’s love, 155 

Her joys disturb’d your blissfxd hours above, 

« 

V. 1S5. Orio??.] The love of Calypso to Ulysses might seem too 
bold a fictioiij and contrary to all credibility, Ulysses being a mortal, 
she a goddess : Homer therefore, to soften the relation, brings in in- 
stances of the like passion in Orion and liisionj and by this he fully 
jnstlfies his own conduct, the poet being at liberty to make use of 
any prevailing story, though it were all fable and fiction. 

But why should the death of Orion be here ascribed to Diana ; 
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Till in Ortygia, Diaii’s winged dart 
Had pierc’d the haplesp hunter to the lu‘!irt. 
go when the covert of the thrice-car’d field 
Saw stately Ceres to her passion yield, 160 

Scarce could lasion taste her heav’nly charms, 

But Jove’s swift lightning scorch’d him in her arms. 
And is it now my turn, ye mighty pow’rs ! 

Am I the envy of your blissful bow’rs ? 

A man, an outcast to the storm and wave, 163 
It was my crime to pity, and to save ; 

whereas in other places she is said to exercise her power only over 
women? The reason is, she slew him for ollcring violtmcc to hor 
chastity 5 for though Homer be silent about his crime, yc'l 1 loraoc re- 
lates it. 

_ < Integrae 

Tentator Orion Dianm 
Virgine^ domitus sagittft.’ 

Eustathius gives another reason why Aurora is said to ho in love with 
Orion. He was a great hunter, as appears flora the eleventh book of 
the Odyssey j and the morning or Aurora is most favourable to lliose 
diversions. * 

V. l 6 l. Scarce could Jasion, &c.] Ceres is here understood alle- 
gorically, to signify the earth} lasion was a great husbandman, and 
consequently Ceres may easily be feigned to be in love with him : the 
thunderbolt with which he is slain signifie.s the excess of heat, which 
frequently disappoints the hopes of die labourer. Eustathius. 

V. 165. A man, an outcast to the storm and lifave, 

It was my crime to pily, (/nd to save, &c.] 

Homer in this speech of Calypso shews very naturally how passion 
misguides the understanding. She views her own ’ cause in the most 
advantageous, but false light, and dience concludes, that Jupiter 
oiFers apiece of iiijnstice in commanding the departure of Ulysses: 
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When he who thunders rent his hark in twain, 

And sunk his bi*ave companions in the main. 

Alone, abandon’d, in mid-ocean tost, 

The sport of winds, and driv’n from ev ry coast, 170 
Hither this man of miseries I led. 

Receiv’d the friendless, and the hungry fed; 

Nay promis’d (vainly promis’d !) to bestow 
Immortal life, exempt from age and Avoe. 

’Tis past and Jove decrees he shall remove; 175 

Gods as we are, wc are but slaves to Jove. 

Go then he may; (he must, if he ordain, 

Try all those dangers, all those deeps, again) 

But never, never shall Calypso send 

To toils like these, her husband and her friend. 180 

What ships have I, Avliat sailoi-s to convey, 

W’hat oars to cut the long laborious Avay? 

Yet, I’ll direct the safest means to go s 
Tliat last advice is all I can bestOAv. 

r 

she tells Mercuiy, that it is she who had preserved his life, who had 
entertained him with affection, and offered him immortality j and 
would Jupiter thus repay her tenderness to Ulysses ? AWould Jupiter 
force him from a place where nothing was wanting to his happiness, 
and expose him again to tlie like dangers from which she had pre- 
served him? this was an act of cruelty. But on tire contrary, she 
speaks not one word concerning the truth of the cause : viz. that she 
offered violence to the inclinations of Ulyssesj tliat she made him mi- 
serable by detaining him, not only from his wife, but from his whole 
dominions; and never considers that Jupiter is just in delivering him 
from his captivity. This is a very lively, though unhappy picture of 
human nature, which is too apt to fail into error, and then endea, 
vonrs to justify an error by a seeming reason. Dacxer. 
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To her, the pow’r who bears the cluii'ining rod. 
Dismiss the man, nor irritate the god ; 18f) 

Prevent the rage of him who reigns above, 

For what so dreadful as the wrath of Jove? 

Thus having said, he cut the cleaving sky, 

And in a moment vanish’d from her eye. 190 

The nymph, obedient to divine command, 

To seek Ulysses, pac’d along the sand. 

Him pensive on the lonely beach she found, 

With streaming eyes in briny torrents drown’d, 

And inly pining for his native shore j Ij;.-) 

For now the soft enchantress pleas'd no more : 

For now, reluctant, and constrain’d by charms, 
Absent he lay in her desiring arms. 


V. igs. Wisent he lay in her desiring arms.'] This passage has 
fallen under the severe censure of the critics, tliey condemn it nS an 
act of conjugal infidelitjr, and a breach of morality in Ulysses: It 
would be sufficient to answer, ffiat a poet is not obliged to draw a 
perfect character in the person of his.hero: perfection is not to be 
found m human life, and consequently ought not to be ascribed to it 
in poetiy: neither Achilles nor jEneas are perfect charactcis: ALiicas 
m particular, is as guilty, with respect to Dido, in the desertion of 
her, (for Virgil tells us they were married, ‘ connubio jungani stabiH’) 

as lysses can be imagined to be by the most severe critic, with 
respect to Calypso. 


But those Who have blamed this passage, form their judgmkts 
from the morality of Uiese ages, and not from the theology of the 
ancients: polygamy was then allowed, and even concubinage, with- 

JupiSa?d%Tl “‘“I 

Jupiter and Ulysses are equally criminals. 
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In slumber wore the heavy night away, 

On rocks and shores consum’d the tedious day ; 

There sat all desolate, and sigh’d alone, SOI 

With echoing sorrows made the mountains groan, 
And roll’d his eyes o’er all the restless main, 

Till dimin’d with rising grief’ they stream’d again. 

Here, on the musing mood the goddess press’d, 
Approaching soft; and thus the chief address’d. 206 
Unhappy man ! to wasting woes a prey, 

No more in sorrows languish life away : 

Free as the winds I give thee iioav to rove — 

Go, fell the timber of yon’ lofty grove, SIO 

And form a raft, and build the rising ship, 

Sublime to bear thee o’er the gloomy deep. 

To store the vessel let the care be mine, 

With water from the rock, and rosy wine, 

And life-sustaining bread, and fair array, S15 

And prosp’rous gales to waft thee on the way. 

These if the gods with my desires comply, 

(The gods alas more mighty far than I, 

And better skill’d in dark events to come) 

In peace shall land thee at thy native home. 220 

With sighs, Ulysses heard the ■^vorcls she spoke, 
Then thus his melancholy silence broke. 

This very passage shews the siacere affection which Ulysses re- 
tained for his wife Penelope; even a goddess cannot pefsuade him to 
forget her ; his person is in the power of Calypso, but his heart is 
witli Penelope. Tnlly had this book of Homer in his thought when 
he said of Ulysses, ‘ Vetulam suam prastulil immortalitali.’ 
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Some other motive, goddess ! sways thy mind, 

(Some close design, or tm*n of womankind) 

Nor my return the end, nor this the way, 225 

On a sliglit raft to pass the swelling sea 
Huge, horrid, vast ! where scarce in safety sails 
The best built ship, though Jove inspire the gales. 
The bold proposal how shall I fulfill; 

Dark as I am, unconscious of thy will? 230 

Swear then, thou mean’st not what my soul forebodes ; 
Swear by the solemn oath that binds the gods. 

Him, while he spoke, with smiles Calypso cy’d, 
And gently grasp’d his hand, and tlius reply 'd. 

This shews thee, friend, hyoid experience taught, 235 
And learn’d in all the wiles of human thought. 

How prone to doubt, how cautious ai’e the wise ? 

But hear, oh earth, and hear, ye sacred skies ! 

V. 222, 'Theyi thus his uislujicholy silence hTohe^ It may be asked 
what occasions this conduct in Ulyssijs ? he has long beei 5 desirous to 
leturn to his countiy, why then his melancholy at the proposal of it? 
this proceeds from his apprehensions of insincerity in Calypso: he 
had long been unable to obtain his dismission with the most urgent 
entreaties: tins voluntary kindness therefore seems suspicious. He 
IS Ignorant that Jupiter had commanded his departure, and therefore 
fears lest his obstinate desire of leaving her should have provoked her 
to destroy him, under a shew of complying with his inclinations. 
This IS an instance that Ulysses is not only wise in extricating him- 
self from diaculties, but cautious in guarding against dangers. 

.238. But hear, oa earth, and hear, ye sacred shies!} Tlic 
oatli of Calypso is introduced with the utmost solemnity. Rapin 
al ows It to be an inftance of true sublimity. The ancients attested 
all natui-e m their oaths, that all nature might conspire to punish 
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And thou, oh Styx ! whose formidable floods 
Glide through the shades, and bind th’ attesting gods ! 
No form’d design, no meditated end 241 

Lurks in the counsel of thy faithful friend ; 

Kind the persuasion, and sincere my aim ; 

The same my practice, Avere my fate the same. 

Heav’n has not curs’d me with a heart of steel, 245 
But giv’n the sense, to pity, and to feel. 

Thus having said, the goddess march’d before; 

He trod her footsteps in the sandy shore. 

At the cool cave arriv’d, they took their state ; 

He fill’d the throne where Mercury had sat, 250 
For him, the nymph a rich repast ordains, 

Such as the mortal life of man sustains ; 

tlieir peijuries, Virgil ins imitated tliis passage, but lias not copied 
the full beauty of the original. 

* Esto nunc sol testis, et Iwec milil terra precan ti.’ 

It is the remark of Grotius, that the like expression is found in Deu- 
teronomy, ' Hear, O ye heavens, the words that I speak, and let tlie 
earth hear the words of my mouth.’ Which may always most lite- 
rally be rendered by this verse of Homer. 

loTw yvv toSe yaiae,* jmm sjayoy sypuy uiTSf flev. 

V. 251. For him, th^ nymph a rich repast ordains^ The passage 
of love is nowhere described in allHomei’.but in tliis passage between 
Calypso and Ulyssesj and we find that the poet is not unsuccessful in 
drawing the tender, as well as tlie fiercer passions. This seemingly 
trifling circumstance is an instance of itj love delights to oblige, and 
the least offices receive a value from the person who performs them: 
Ibis is the reason why Cal 3 ipso serves Ulysses with her own hands; 

, her damsels attend her, but love makes it a pleasure to her to attend 
Ulysses. Eustathius. 
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Before herself were plac’d the cates divine, 

Ambrosial banquet, and celestial wine. 

Their hunger satiate, and their thirst reprcst, 

Thus spoke Calypso to her godlike guest. 

Ulysses! (with a sigh she thus began) 

O sprung from gods I In wisdom more than man, 

Is then thy home the passion of thy heart? 

Thus wilt thou leave me, are we thus to part? 260 
Farewel ! and ever joyful may’st thou he, 

Nor break the transport with one thought of me, 

But ah Ulysses ! Avert thou given to know 
What fate yet dooms thee, yet, to undergo; 

Calypso shews more fondness for Ulysses, than Ulysses for Ca- 
lypso: indeed Ulysses had been no less than seven years in the favour 
of that goddessj it was a kind of znatrimony, and husbands arc not 
altogether so fond as lovers. Bat the true reason is, a more tender 
behaviour had been contrary to the character of Ulyssesj it is neces- 
sary that his stay should be by constraint, that he should continually 
be endeavouring to return to his own country; and consequently to 
have discovered too great a degree of satisfaction in any thing during 
his absence, had outraged his character. His return is the mail) 
hinge upon which the whole Odyssey turns, and therefore no plea, 
sure, not even a goddess, ought to divert him from it. 

V. 263. But ah Ulysses! tuert thou given to htow 
What fate yet dooms thee."] ' 

This is another instance of the qrranny of the passion of love: Calypso 
had received a command to dismiss Ulyssesj Mercury had laid before 
her the fatal consequences of her refusal, and she had promised to 
send him away; hut her love here again prevails over her reason; she 
frames excuses still to detain hun, and thopgh she dares not keep 
iim, she knows not how to part with liim. This is a true picture of 

VOX. I. Q, 
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Thy heart might settle in this scene of ease, S65 

And ev’n these slighted charms might learn to please. 

A willing goddess and immortal life. 

Might banish from thy mind an absent wife. 

Am 1 inferior to a moi'tal dame? ‘ 

Less soft my feature, less august my frame? . gyq 

Or shall the daughters qf mankind compare 

Their earth-born beauties with the heav’nly fair? 

Alas ! for this (the prudent mivn replies) 

Against Ulysses shall thy anger rise ? 

Lov’d and ador’d, oh goddess as thou {^rt, 27^ 

Forgive the weakness of a human heart. 

Though well I see thy graces far* above 

The dear, though mortal, object of my love, 

Of youth eternal wcll the diff’rence know, 

And the short date of .fading charms below; S8Q 

Yet ev’ry day, while absent thus I roam, 

I languish to return, and die at home. 

'* . 

nature; love this moraent resolves, the next breaks these resolu- 
tions: she had promised to obey Jupiter, in not detaining U]|yssesi 
but she endeavours to persuade Ulysses not to go away. 

V. ayy. Though Well I see thy graces far above 

The dear, though mo/rtal, object qf my love^ 

Ulysses shews great address in this answer to Calypso; he softens the 
severity of it, by first asking a fevonrable acceptance of what he is 
about to say; he calls her bis adored goddess, a'$l placea FenelOpe in 
every degree below the perfections of Calypso, As it is the nature of 
■women not to endure a rival, Ulysses assigns the desire of his ireturn 
to another cause than the love of Penelope, and ascribes it solely to 
the lore be bears his country. Eustathius. 
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Whate’er the gods shall destine me to bear 
In the black ocean, or the wat’ry war, 

’Tis mine to master with a constant mind; 

Inur’d to perils, to the worst resign’d. 

By seas, by wars, so many dangers run ; 

Still I can sutler: their high will be done! 

Thus while he spoke, the beamy sun descends. 
And rising night her friendly shade extends. 290 
To the close grot the lonely pair, remove, 

And slept delighted with the gifts of love. 

When rosy morning call’d them from their rest, 
Ulysses robed him in the cloak and vest. 

The nymph’s fair head a veil transparent grac’d, 

Her swelling loins a radiant zone embrac d 29 (> 
With flow’rs of gold : an under robe, unbound, 

In sno^vy waves flow’d glitt’ring on the gi’Oiuid. 
Forth-issuing thus, she gave him first to rvield 
A weighty ax, with truest temper steel’d, 300 

And double edg’d; the handle smooth and plain. 
Wrought of the clouded olive’s easy gi'ain;. 

And next, a wedge to drive with sweepy sway : 

Then to the ncighb’ring forest led the way. 

On the lone island’s utmost verge thei'e stood 305 
Of poplai's, pines, and firs, a lofty wood. 

Whose leafless summits to the skies aspire. 

Scorch’d by the sun, or sear’d by heav’nly fire : 
(Already dry’d.) These pointing out to view, 309 
The nymph just sheVd him, and with tears withdrew. 
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Now toils the hero ; trees on trees o’erthrown 
Fall crackling round him, and the forest groan : 
Sudden, full twenty on the plain are strow’d, 

And lopp’d, and lighten’d of their branchy load. 

At equal angles these dispos’d to join, 315 

He smooth and squar’d 'em, by the rule and line. 
(The wimbles for the work Calypso found) 

With those he pierc’d ’em, and with clinchex’s bound. 


V. 311, Sec, XJlysses Inild^ his ship,] This passage has fallen 
under censure, as outraging all probability : I^apin believes it to be 
impossible for one man alone to btlild so complete a vessel in the com- 
pass of four days ) and perhaps the same opinion might lead Bossu 
into mistake, who allows twenty days to Ulysses in building itj he 
applies the word em<rt, or twenly, to the days, which ought to be 
applied to the trees 5 hvipsa. is understood, for the poet immediately 
after declares that the whole was completed in the space of four daysj 
ncitlier there any thing incredible in the clesciiptiop. I have obi 
served already that this vessel is but a float, atrqfli it is 

true, Ulysses cuts down twenty trees to build it; tliis may seem too 
great a provision of matei'iala for so small an undertaking: but why 
should we imagine these to be large trees? The description plainly 
shews the contrary, for it had been impossible to have felled twenty 
large trees in the space of four days, much mote to have built a 
vessel proportionable to such materials : but the vessel was but small, 
and consequently such were tlie trees, Homer calls these diy trees; 
this is not inserted without reason, for green wood is unfit for 
navigation. 

Homer in this passage shews bis skill in mechanics ; a shipwright 
could not have described a vessel more eaaclly; but what is chiefly 
valuable is the insight it gives us to what degree this art of ship- 
building was then arrived : we find likewise what use navigators made 
of astronomy in those ages; so that this passage deserves a double re- 
gard, as a fine piece of poetry, and a valuable remain of antiqnily. 
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Long and capacious as a shipwright forms 
Some bark’s broad bottom to outride the storms, 320 
So large he built the raft: then ribb’d it strong 
From space to space, and nail’d the planks along j 
These fonn’d the sides : the deck he fashion d last; 
Then o’er the vessel rais’d the taper mast, 

With crossing sail-yards dancing in the wind; 325 
And to the helm the guiding rudder join’d. 

(With yielding osiers fenc’d, to break the force 
Of surging waves, and steer the steady course) 

Thy loom, Calypso! for the future sails 

Supply’d the cloth, capacious of the gales. 330 

V, 317. p^he njinbles far Utx work CabipofoundJ And 

"V. 3^9. Thy loom, Cahjpo ! for the future sails 
Supply’d the cloth.'\ 

It is remarkable tliat Calypso brings die tools to Ulysses at several 
times: this is another instance of the nature of love; it seeks opportu- 
nities to be in the company of the beloved person. Calypso is an 
instance of it: she frequently goes avraj, and frequendy returns: she 
delays the time, by not bringing all the implements at once to 
Ulysses j so that though she cannot divert him from the resolution of 
leaving her, yet she protracts his stay. 

It may be necessary to make some observation in general upon 
tliis passage of Calypso and Ulysses. Mr. Dryden has been very severe 
upon it. ' What are the tears,’ says he, ‘ of Calypso for being left, 
to die fury and death of Dido ? Where Is there die whole process of 
her passion, and all its violent effects to be found, in, the languishing 
episode of the Odyssey?’ Much may be said in vindication of Homer; 
there is a wide difference between the characters of Dido and Ca- 
lypso; Calypso is a goddess, and consequently not liable to the same 
passions as an enraged woman: yet disappointed love being always 
an outrageous passion, Homer makes her break out into blasphemies 
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With stays and cordage last he rigg'd the ship, 

And, roll'd on levers, lanch’d her in the deep. 

Four days were past, and now the work complete, 
Shone the fifth morn ; when from her sacred seat 
The nymph dismiss’d him (od’rpus garments giv’n) 
And bath’d in fragrant oils that breath’d of heav’n ; 336 

against Jupiter and all the gods. ‘ But tlie same process of love is 
not found in Homer as in Virgil J* it is true, and Homer had been 
veiy injudicious if he had inserted it. The time allows it notj it 
was necessary for Homer to describe the conclusion of Calypso’s pas- 
sion, not the beginning or process of it. It was necessary to carry on 
the main design of the poem, viz. the departure of Ulysses, in order 
to his re-eatablishmentj and not amuse the reader witli a detail of a 
passion that was so far from contributing to the end of tlie poem, that 
it was the greatest impediment to it. If the poet had found an en- 
largement necessary to his design, had he attempted a fall description 
of the passion, and then failed, Mr. Dryden’s criticism bad been judi- 
cious. Virgil had a fair opportunity to expatiate, nay, the occasion 
required it, inasmuch as the love of Dido Contributed to the design of 
the poem j it brought about her assistance to jEneas, and the preser- 
vation of his companions,' and consequently the copiousness of Virgil 
is as judicious as the conciseness of Homer. I allow Virgil’s to be a 
masterpiece ; perhaps no images ' are more happily drawn in all that 
poet; but the passages in the two authors are not similar, and conse- 
quenlly admit of no comparison : would it not liave been insufferable 
in Homer, to have stepped seven years backward, to describe the pro- 
cess of Calypso’s passion, when the yery nature of the poem requires 
that Ulysses should immediately return to his own , country? ought 
the action to be suspended for a fine description? But an opposite 
conduct was judicious in both the poets, and therefore Virgil is com-' 
mendable for giving us the whole process of a love-passion in Dido, 
Homer for only relating the conclusion of it in ‘Calypso. I will only 
add, that Virgil has borrowed his machinery firom Homer, and that 
the departure of iElneas and Ulysses is brought about by tlie command 
of Jupiter, and the descent of Mercuiy. 
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Then fill’d two goat-skins with her hands divine, 

With water one, and one with sable wine : 

Of every kind, provisions heav’d aboard ; 

And the full decks with copious viands stor d. 340 
The goddess, last, a gentle breeze supplies^ 

To curl old Ocean, and to warm the skies. 

And now rejoicing in the prosp’rous gales, 

With beating heart Ulysses spreads his sails ; 

Plac’d at the helm he sat, and mark’d the skies, 345 
Nor clos’d in sleep his eyer-watchful eyes. 

There view’d the Pleiads, and the northern team, 
And great Orion’s more refulgent beam, 

To which, around the axle of the sky 

The bear revolving, points his golden eye: 350 

Who shines exalted on th’ ethereal plain, 

Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 

Far on the left those radiant fires to keep 
The nymph directed, as he sail’d the deep. 

• 

V. 344. U^sses spreads hh sails."] It is observable that 

the poet passes over the parting of Calypso and.Ulysses in silence j he 
leaves it to be imagined by the reader, and prosecutes his main action. 
Nothing but a cold compliment could have proceeded from Ulysses, 
he being oveijciyBd at the prospect of returning to his country: it was 
therefore judicious in Homer to omit (he relation j and not draw Ca- 
lypso in (ears, and Ulysses in a transport of joy. Besides, it was 
necessary to shorten the episode: the commands of Jupiter were im- 
mediately to be obeyed j and the story being now turned to Ulysses, 
it was requisite to put him immediately upon action, and describe 
him endeavouring to re-establish his own affairs, which is the whole 
design of the Odyssey. 
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Full sev’nteen nights he cut the foamy way ; 355 

Tlie distant land appear'd the following day; 

Then swell’d to sight Phseacia’s dusky coast, 

And woody mountains, half in vapours lost : 

That lay before him, indistinct and vast, 

Like a broad shield amid the wat’ry waste. $60 

V. 355. Full seD'?ileen niglils he cut the foamij way^ It may 
aeem incredible that one person should be able to manage a vessel 
seventeen days without fitly fisslstaucej but Eustathius vindicates 
Homer by an instance that very much resembles tliis of Ulysses. A 
certain Pauiphylian being taken prisoner, oud carried to Tamtathis 
(afterwards Damictta) in Egypt, continued there several years j but 
being continually desirous to return to his country, he pretends a skill 
In aea affairs ; this succeeds, and he is immediately employed in matl- 
time business, and permitted tlie liberty to follow it according to his 
own inclination, witliout any inspection. He made use of this oppoi- 
tunity, and furnishing himself with a sail, and provisions for a long 
voyage, committed himself to die sea all alone} he crossed that vast 
extent of waters that lies between Egypt and Pamphylia, and arrived 
safely in his own country : in memory of this prodigious event he 
changed his name, and was called p.ovorau'O);, or the sole~saihr\ and 
the family was not extinct in the days of Eustathius, 

*lt may not be improper to observe, that this description of Ulysses 
sailing alone, is a demonstration of the smallness of his vessel} for it 
is impossible that a large one could be managed by a single person. 
It is indeed said that twenty trees were taken down for the vessel, 
but this does not imply that all the trees were made use of, but only 
BO much of them as was necessary to his purpose'. 

V, 360. Like a Iroad shield amid the uiat'ry waste.'] This ex- 
pression gives a very lively idea of an island of small extent, that is, 
of a form more Jong than large: Aristarchus, instead of fivov, writes 
s§my, or resembliog a Jig-, others tell us, that ftiyiv is used by the 
Illyrians to signify or a mist-, this likewise very well repre- 

sents the first appearance of land to tliose that sail at a diataQce} it 
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But him, thus voyaging the deeps below, 

From far, on Solym4’s aerial brow, 

Tire king of Ocean saw, and seeing burn’d, 

(From Ethiopia’s happy climes return’d) 

The raging monarch shook his azure head, 36'5 
And thus in secret to his soul he said. 

Heav’ns! how uncertain are the pow’rs on high? 
Is then revers’d the sentence of the sky, 

In one man’s favour; Avhile a distant guest 
I shar’d secure the Ethiopian feast? S70 

Behold how near Phteacia’s land he draws ! 

The land, affix’d by fate’s eternal laws . 


appears indistinct and confused, or, as it is here expressed, like a mist, 
Eustathios. 

V. 362. From Solymi's aerial brow.'] There is some difficulty iu 
this passage. Strabo, as Eustathius observes, affirms tliat tlic expres- 
sion of Neptune's seeing Ulysses from the mountain of Solyme, is to 
be taken in a general sense, and not to denote the SolymiEan moun- 
tains in Pisidia; but other eastern uiouatains that bear tlie same ap- 
pellation. In propriety, the Solymasans inhabit the summits of mount 
Taurus, from Lycia even to Pisidia j tlieso Were veiy distant from the 
passage of Neptune from the Ethiopians, and consequently could not 
be the mountains intended by Homer; we must tlierefcre have re- 
couise to the preceding assertion of Strabo, for a solution of the diffi- 
culty. Dacier endeavours to explain it another way; who knows„ 
says she, but that the name of Solymasau was anciently' extended to 
all very elevated mountains? Bochart affirms, that the word Solimy is 
dca-ived from the Hebrew selem, or darkness: why then might not 
this be a general appdlatiou? But this is all conjecture, and it is 
much more probable that such a name should be given to some monn- 

Z and emphatically, from some peculiar and 

extraordinary quality, than extend itself to all veiy lofty mo«n a ns 
wluch could only introduce confhsion and error. 
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To end his toils. Is then our anger vain 
No; if this sceptre yet commands the main. 

He spoke, and high the forky trident hurl’d, 375 
Rolls clouds on clouds, and stirs the wat’ry world, 

At once tlie face of earth and sea deforms. 

Swells all the winds, and rouses all the storms. 

Down rush’d the night; east, west, together roar; 
And south, and north, roll mountains to the shore ; 
Then shook the hero, to despair resign’d, 381 

And question’d thus his yet-unconquer’d mind. 

Wretch that I am! what farther fates attend 
This life of toils, and what my destin’d end? 

Too well alas! the island goddess knew, 385 

On the black sea what perils should ensue. 

New horrors now this destin’d head enclose; 

Unfill’d is yet the measure of my woes ; 

With what a cloud the brows of heav’n are crown’d? 
What raging winds? what roaring waters round? 390 
’Tis Jove himself the swelling tempest rears ; 

Death, present death on ev’ry side appears. 

Happy! thrice happy! who, in battle slain, 

Press’d, in Atrides’ cause, the Trojan plain: 

V. 393. Happy! thrice happy! who, in hattle slain, 

Press'd, in Atrides' cause, the Try an plain^l 

Plutarch in his Symposiacs relates a memorable story concerning 
Memmius, the Roman general: when he bad sacked the city Corinth, 
and made slaves of those who survived the min of it, he commanded 
one of the youths of a liberal education to write down some sentence 
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Oh ! had I dy’d before that well-fought wall ; S9S 
Had some distinguish’d day renown’cl iiiy fall ; 

(Such as was that, when show’rs of jav’lins fl.ed 
From conqu’ring Troy around Achilles dead) 

in his presence, according to his own inclinations. The j'OuUi imme- 
diately wrote tills passage from Homer. 

‘ Happy 1 thrice happy I who, in battle slab, 

Press’d, b Atrides' cause, the Trojan plain.’ 

Metnmius immediately burst into tears, and gave the youth and all 
his relations their liberty, 

Virgil has translated this passage in the first book of his ./Itiicis; 
The storm and the behaviour of AEneas are copied exactly from it. 
The storm, in both the poets, is described concisely, but the images 
are full of terror; Homer leads the way, and Virgil tieads in his 
steps without any deviation. Ulysses falls into lamentation, so dotis 
iEneas : Ulysses wishes he had found a nobler death, so does Aliieas ; 
this discovers a bravely of spirit; th^ lament not that they arc to die, 
but only the inglorious manner of it. This fully answers an objection 
that has been made both against Homer and Virgil, who liave been 
blamed for describing their heroes with such an air of mean-spirited- 
ness. Drovraing was esteemed by' the ancients an accursed death, as 
It deprived their bodies of the rites oT sepulture; it is therefore no 
wonder that this kind of death was greatly, dieaded, since it barred 
tiieir entrance into the happy regions of the dead for many hundreds 
of years. 


V.397. CSuc/i as was that, when show'rs of jav'linsfled 
Prom conqu'ring Troy arovnd Achilles dead.] 

^ese words have relation to an action no where described in the 
I iad or Odyssey. When AchUIea was slain by the treachery of Paris, 
the Trojans made a sally to gab his body, but Ulysses carried it off 
upon his shoulders, while Ajax protected him with his shield The 

r t not 

ath of Achilles; but, as Longinus remarks, he inserts many 
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All Greece had paid me solemn fun’rals then, 

And spread my gloiy with the sons of men. 400 
A shameful fate now hides my hapless head, 

Unwept, unnoted, and for ever dead ! 

A mighty wave rush’d o’er him as he spoke, 

The raft it cover’d, and the mast it broke ; 

Swept from the deck, and from the rudder torn, 405 
Far on the swelling surge the chief was borne : 

While by the howling tempest rent in twain 
Flew sail and sail-yards rattling o’er the main. 

Long press’d, he heav’d beneath the weighty wave, 

. Clogg’d by the cumbroiui vest Calypso gave: 410 

At length emerging, from his nostrils wide 
And gushing mouth, elFus’d the briny tide, 

Ev’n then not mindless of his last retreat, 

He seiz’d the raft, and leap’d into his seat, 

Strong with the fear of death. The rolling flood 415 
Now here, now there, impell’d the floating wood. 

As when a heap of gather’d thorns is cast 
Now to, now fro, before th’ autumnal blast; 

Together clung, it rolls around the field ; 

So roll’d the float, and so its texture held : 420 

And now the south, and now the north, bear sway. 
And now the €?ast the foamy floods obey, 

And now the west-wind whirls it o’er the sea. 

actions in the Odyssey whicli are the sequel of the stoiy of the Iliad. 
This conduct has a very happy effect} he aggrandizes the character 
of Ulysses by these short histories, and has found out the way to 
make him nraise himself, without vanitv. 
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The wand’ring chief, with toils on toils opprest, 
Leucothea saw, and pity touch’d her breast : 425 

(Herself a mortal once, of Cadmus’ strain, 

But now an azure sister of the main) 

Swift as a sea-mew springing from the flood, 

All radiant on the raft the goddess stood : 

Then thus address’d him. Thou, whom heav’n decrees 
To Neptune’s wrath, stem tyrant of the seas, 431 
(Unequal contest;) not his rage and pow’r. 

Great as he is, such virtue shall devour. 

What I suggest thy wisdom will perform ; 

Forsake thy float, and leave it to the storm ; 43i5 

Strip gS thy garments; Neptune’s fury brave 
With naked strength, and plunge into the wave. 


V. 424. The wand’rivg chief, with toils on toils opprest, 
Leucothea: saw, and pity touch'd Iter breast.'] 

It is not probable that Ulysses could escape so great a danger by hit 
own strength alone; and therefore Che poet introduces Leucothea 
to assist in his preservation. But it may be asked, if this is not 
contradictory to the conunaud of Jupiter in the beginning of the 
book? Ulysses is there forbid all assistance either from men or gods; 
whence tlien is it that Lpucothea preserves him? The former passage 
is to be understood to imply an interdiction only of all nss istpnn., 
until Ulysses was shipwrecked; he was to suffer, not to die; tlms 
Pallas afterwards calms the storm; she may be imagined to have a 
power over tlie winds, as she is the daughter of Jupiter, who denotes 
the air, according to the observation of Eustathius : here Leucothea 
is vpiy properly introduced to preserve Ulysses; she is a sea-goddess, 
and had been a mortal, and therefore interests herself in the cause of 
a mortal. 
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To reach Phaeacia all thy nerves extend, 

There fate decrees thy miseries shall end. 

This heav’nly scarf beneath thy bosom bind, 440 
And live; give all thy terrors to the wind. 

Soon as thy arms the happy shore shall gain, 

Return the gift, and cast it in the main ; 

Observe ray orders, and Avith heed obey, 

Cast it far off, and turn thy eyes away. 445 

With that, her hand the sacred veil bestows, 

Then down the deeps she div’d from whence she rose; 

• V. 440, This heau'nly scaif bmeath ihy bosom iinrf.] This pas- 
sage may seem extraordinary, and tire poet be thonghl lo preserve 
Ulysses by incredible means. Wbat virtue could there be in this 
scarf against th.e violence of storms? Eustathius veiy well answers 
this objection. It is evident that the belief of the power of amulets 
or charms prevailed in the times of Homer j thus moly is used by 
Ulysses as a preservative against fascination, and some charm may be 
supposed to be implied in tlie zone or cestus of Venus. ’ Thus Ulysses 
may be imagined to have worn a scarf, or cincture, as a preservative 
against the perils of the sea. .They consecrated anciently votiva, as 
tablets, 8ic. in the temples of th^ gods ; so Ulysses, wearing a zone 
consecrated to Leucothea, may be said to receive it from the liands of 
that goddess. Eustathius observes, that Leucothea did not appear in 
the form of a bird, for then how should she speak, or how bring this 
cincture or scarf? The expression has relation only to the manner of 
her rising out of the sea, and descending into it,- the action, not the 
person, is intended to be represented. Thus Minerva is said in the 
Odyssey, ' to fly away,’ opif wj avoirtwa, not in the form, but with 
the swiftness of an eagle. Most of the translators have rendered this 
passage ridiculously; they describe her in the real form of a sea-fowl, 
though she speaks, and gives her scarf. So the version of Hobbs ; 


‘ She spoke, in figure of a water-hen.’ 
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A moment snatch’d the shining form away, 

And all was cover’d with the curling sea. 449 

Struck with amaze, yet still to doubt inclin’d. 

He stands suspended, and explores his mind. 

What shall I do? Unhappy me! who knows 
But other gods intend me other woes? 

Whoe’er thou art, I shall not blindly join 
Thy pleaded reason, but consult with mine : 455 

For scarce in ken appears that distant isle 
Thy voice foretells me shall conclude my toil. 

Thus then I judge; while yet the planks sustain 
The wild waves fury, her'e 1 fix’d remain : 

V. 454. — — — J shall not hlindly jovi 
Thy pleaded reason — — — ] 

Eustathius observes, that tliis passage is a lesson to instruct us, that 
second refleffions are "preferable to ovu* first thoughts} and the, poet 
piaintains the character of Ulysses by describing him thus doubtful 
and cautious. But is not Ulysses too incredulous, who will not be- 
lieve a goddess ? and disobedient to her, by not committing himself 
to the seas? Leucothea does not confine Ulysses to an immediate 
compliance with her injunctions: she commands him to forsake the 
raft, but leaves the time to his own discretion; and Ulysses might 
very justly be somewhat incredulous, when he knew tliat Neptune 
was his enemy, and contriving his destruction. The doubts therefore 
of Ulysses are die doubts of a wise 'man; but then, is not Ulysses 
described with a greater degree of prudence than the goddess? She 
commands him to leave the raft, he chooses to make use of it till he 
arrives nearer the shores. Eustathius directly ascribes more wisdom 
to Ulysses than to Leucothea. ' This may appear too partial} it is 
sufficient to observe, that the command of Leucothea was general, and 
left the manner of it to his own piudence, 
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But when their texture to the tempest yields, 46o 
1 lanch adveut’rous on the liquid fields, 

Join to the help of gods the strength of man, 

And take this method, since the best I can. 

While thus his thoughts an anxious council hold. 
The raging god a wat’ry mountain roll’d ; 465 

Like a black sheet the whelming billow spread, 

Burst o’er the float, and thunder’d on his head. 
Planks, beams, disparted fly: the scatter’d wood 
Rolls diverse, and in fragments strows the flood, 

So the rude Boreas, o’er the field new-shorn, 476 
Tosses and drives the scatter’d heaps of com. 

And now a single beam the chief bestrides ; 

There, pois’d a while above the bounding tides, 

His limbs discumbers of the clinging vest, 

And binds the sacred cincture round his breast: 475^ 
Then prone on ocean in a moment flung, 

Stretch’d wide his eager arms, and shot the seas along. 
All naked now, on heaving billows laid, 

Stern Neptune ey’d him, and contemptuous said: 

Go, learn’d in woes, and other woes essay ! 480 

Go, wander helpless on tlie wat’ry way: 

Thus, thus find out the destin’d shore, and then 
(If Jove ordains it) mix with happier men, 

Whate’er thy fate, the ills our wrath could raise 
Shall last remember’d in thy best of days, 485 

Tliis said, his sea-green steeds divide the foam. 
And, reach high iEgce and the tbw'ry dome. 
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Now, scarce withdrawn the fierce earth-shaking 
pow'r, 

Jove’s daughter Pallas watch’d the fav’ring hour, 

Back to their caves she bade the winds to fly, 490 
And hush’d the blust’ring brethren, of the sky. 

The drier blasts alone of Boreas sway, 

And bear him soft on broken waves away ; 

With gentle force impelling to that shore, 

Where fate has destin’d he shall toil no more. 495 
And now two nights, and now two days were past, 
Since wide he wander’d on the wat’ry waste; 

Heav’d on the sui'ge with intermitting breath, 

And hourly panting in the arms of death. 

The third fair morn now blaz’d upon the main ; 500 
Then glassy smooth lay all the liquid plain. 

The winds were hush’d, the billows scarcely curl'd. 
And a dead silence still’d the wat’ry world. 

When, lifted on a ridgy wave, he spies 

Tlje land at distance, and with sharpen’d eyes. 505 

V. 406. And tww two mghts, and now two days were past."] It 
may be thought incredible that any person should be able to contend 
so long witli a violent stornjj and at last survive it: it is allowed that 
this could scarce be done by the natural strength of Ulysses 5 but the 
poet has softened the narration, by ascribing his preservation to the 
cincture of Leucothea, The poet likewise very judiciously removes 
Neptune, that Ulysses may not appear to be preserved against tlie 
power of that god j and to reconcile it entirely to credibility, he in- 
troduces Pallas, who calms the winds and composes the waves, to 
make way for his preservation. 

VOL. I. R 
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As pious children joy Avith vast delight 
When a lov’d sire revives before their sight, 

(Who ling'ring long has call’d on death in vain, 

Fix’d by some dasmon to the bed of pain, 

V- S 06 . Js pious children joy with vast delight.'] This is a very 
beantiful compaiison, and well adapted to the occasion. We mis- 
take tlie intention of it, as Eustathius observes, if we imagine that 
Homer intended to compare the person of Ulysses to these cliildren ; 
it is inti'odueed solely to express the joy which he conceives at the 
sight of land ; if we look upon it in any other view, the resemblance 
is lostj for the children suffer not themselves, but Ulysses is in tlie 
ntmoat distress. These images drawn from common life arc particn. 
larly afftclingj they have relation to cveiy man, as every man may 
possibly be in such circumstances : other images may he more noble, 
and yet less pleasing : they may raise our admiration, hut these engage 
our affections. 

509. Fir’ll hj some dasmon to the bed of pain,] It was a pre- 
vailing opinion among the ancients, that the gods were tlic authors of 
all diseases incident to mankind. Hippocrates himself confesses that 
ho had found some distempera, in which the hand of the gods was 
manifest, ri, as Dacier observes. In this place this assertion 
has a peculiar beauty, it shews that the malady was not contracted 
by any vice of the fatlrer, buf inflicted by an evil daemon. Nothing 
is more evident, than that every person was supposed by the ancients 
to have a good an^ a bad daemon attending himj what the Greeks 
called a daimon, the Romans named a genius. I confess that this is 
no where directly affirmed in Homer, but, as Plutarch observes, it is 
plainly intimated, In the second book of the Iliad the word is used 
botli in a good and bad sense; when Ulysses addresses himself to the 
generals of tlie army, he says Aowju-ovie, in the better sepsej and im- 
mediately after he uses it to denote a coward, 

Acay,on arpepag tja-o. 

This is a strong evidence, that the notion of a good and bad dstnon 
j was believed in the days of Homer. 
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Till licav'n by miracle his life restore) 

So joys Ulysses at the appearing shore; 

And sees (and labours onward as he sees) 

The rising forests, and the tufted trees. 

And now, as near approaching as the sound 
Of human voice the list’ning ear may wound, 

Amidst the rocks he hears a hollow roar 
Of muvm’ring sui’ges breaking on the shore : 

Nor peaceful port was there, nor winding baj'. 

To shield the vessel from the roiling sea. 

But cliffs, and shaggy shores, a dreadful sight ! 520 

All rough with rocks, with foamy billows white. 

Fear seiz’d his slacken’d limbs and beating heart. 

As thus he commun’d -with his soul apart. 

Ah me ! when o’er a length of water's tost, 

These eyes at last behold th’ unhop’d for coast, 525 

V. 534. Jh me ! whev o'er a length of timtert to/.] Ulysses in 
this plare calls as it were a council in his own breast; consiilera his 
«langer, and how to fi'ee himself from it. But it may be asked if it 
be piobablc that he should have leisure for such a consultation, in the 
time of such imminent danger? The answer is, that nothing could be 
moic happily imagined, to exalt his character : he is drawn with a 
great presence of mind, in the most desperate circumstances; fear 
docs not prevail over his reason : his wisdom dictates the means of his 
preservation; and his bravery of spirit supports him in the accomplish- 
ment of it. 

The poet is also very judicious in the management of the speech : 
it is concise, and therefore proper to the occasion, there being no 
leisure for prolixity; every image is drawn from the situation of the 
place, and his present condition; he follows nature, and natoe is the 
foundation of true poetry. 
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No poi’t receives me from the angry main, 

But the loud deeps demand me back again. 

Above sharp rocks forbid access; around 
Roar the wild weaves; beneath, is sea profound 1 
No footing sure affords the faithless sand, 530 

To stem too rapid, and too deep to stand. 

If here I entei', my efforts are vain. 

Dash’d on the cliffs, or heav’d into the main ; 

Or round the island if my coui*sc I bend, 

Where the ports open, or the shores tlcsccud, 535 
Back to the seas the rolling surge may sweep. 

And bury all my hopes beneath tlic dc'cp. 

Or some enormous whale the god may send, 

(For many such on Amphitrite attend) 

Too well the turns of mortal chance I know, 540 
And hate relentless of my hcav’nly foe. 

While thus he thought, a monstrous wave up-bore 
The chief, and dpsh’d hjm on the craggy shore; 

Torn was his skin, nor had the ribs been whole, 

But instant Pallas enter’d in his soul. 5^5 

Close to the cliff with both his hands he clung. 

And stuck adherent, and suspended hung; 

Till the huge surge roll’d off ; then, backward sweep 
The refluent tides, and plunge him in the deep. 

As when the polypus, from forth his cave 550 

Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave ; 

V.SSO. As when the polypus^ It is very surprising to see the 
prodigious variety with which Homer enlivens his poetry: he rises or 
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His ragged claws are stuck with stones and sands: 

So the rough rock had shagg’d Ulysses’ hands. 

And now had perish’d, whelm’d beneath the main, 
Th’ unhappy man ; ev’n fate had been in vain : 

But all-subduing Pallas lent her pow’r^ 556 

And prudence sav’d him in the needful hour. 

Beyond the beating surge his course he bore, 

(A wider circle, but in sight of shore) 


falls as his subject leads lilra, and finds allusions proper to represent 
an hero in battle, or a person in calamity. We have here iin insliinni 
of itj he compares Ulysses to a polypus; the similitmlo is suited lo 
the element, and to the conditioil of the person. It is obsorvabli', 
that this is tlie only full descriptiou of a person shipwrecked in all hU 
poems: he tlierefore gives a loo.se to his imnginnlion, and enlarges 
upon it veiy copiously. There appears a burjfi'ising fertility of inven- 
tion through the whole of it; In what a variety of attitudes is Ulysses 
drawn, during the storm, and at his escape from it ? His .solilocpiics in 
tile turns of his condition, ■while he is sometimes almost out of danger, 
and then again involved in new dilEcalties, engage our liopcs and 
fears. He ennobles the whole by his machinery, and Neptune, 
Pallas, and Leucothea interest tliemselves in his safety or destruction. 
He has likewise chosen the most proper occasion for a copious de- 
scription; there is leisure for it. The proposition of the poem 
requires him to desciibe a man of sufferings in the person of Ulysses : 
he therefore no sooner introduces him, but he tlirows him into the ut- 
most calamities, and describes tlicm largely, to shew at once the 
greatness of his distress, and his wisdom and patience under it. In 
what are the sufferings of ^neas in Virgil comparable to these of 
Ulysses ? .ffineas suffers little personally in comparison of Ulysses, his 
mcidenls have less variety, and consequently less beauty. Ilomcr 
draws his images from nature, but embellishes those images with the 
utmost art, and fruitfulness of invention. 
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Witli longing eyes, observing, to survey 660 

Some smooth ascent, or safe-sequester'cl bay. 

Between the parting rocks at length he spy’cl 
A falling stream with gentler waters glide ; 

Where to the seas the shelving shore declin’d. 

And form’d a bay, impervious to the wind. 565 
To this calm port the glad Ulysses press’d, 

And hail’d the river, and its god address’d. 

' Whoe’er thou art, before whose stream unknown 
I bend, a suppliant at thy wat’ry throne, 

Hear, azure king ! nor let me fly in vain 570 

To thee from Neptune and the raging main. 

HeaV’n hears and pities haple.ss men like me, 

For sacred ev’n to gods is misery: 

Let then thy waters give the weary rest, 

And save a suppliant, and a man distrest. 575 

He pray’d, and straight the gentle stream subsides, 
Detains the rushing cun'ent of his tides, > 

f 

Before the wand’rer smooths the wat’ry way, , 

And soft receives him from the rolling sea. 

V. 573. Jbr sacred m'n to gods is misery.] This expression is 
bold, yet reconcileable to truth ; Heaven in reality has regard to the 
misery and affliction of good men, and at last delivers them from it. 
' Res eat sacra iMser,’ Ss Dacier observes} and Seneca, in his Disser- 
tation on Pi'ovidence, speaks to this purpose, ‘ Ecce spectaculum dig- 
num ad quod respiciat, intentus operi suo. Dens ! Ecce par Deo dig- 
num, vir fords cum mali fortune compositua !’ Misery is not always 
a pTinishment, but sometimes a trial: this is agreeable to true 
theology. 
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That moment, fainting as he touch’d the shore, 580 
He dropp’d his sinewy aims : his knees no more 
Perform’d their office, or his weight upheld: 

His swol’n heart heav’d; his bloated body swcll’d: 
From mouth and nose the briny torrent ran ; 

And lost in lassitude lay all the man, 585 

Depriv’d of voice, of motion, and of breath; 

The soul scarce waking, in the arms of death. 

Soon as warm life its wonted office found, 

The mindful chief Leucothea’s scarf unbound ; 

V, 578. Before the wanA'rer smooths the wal'ry w(lij,'\ Such pas- 
. sages as diese aie bold yet beautifiil. Poetry animates every thing, 
and turns rivers into gods. But what occasion is there for the inter- 
vention of this river-god to smooth the waters, when Pallas hail 
already composed both the seas and the storms? The words in the ori- 
ginal solve tlie objection, Wfoo-Ss h oi woitjitb ya.Krjyijv, or, ‘ smoothed 
the way before him,’ tliat is, his oWn current: the actions therefore 
are different; Pallas gives a general calmness to the sea, the river-god 
to his own current. 

V. 581. He dropp'd his sinewy arms; his hiees no more 
Peifonn’d their office.'] • 

Eustatljius appears to me to give this passage a very forced Interpre- 
tation; hp imagines that the poet, by saying that Ulysses bent his 
knees and arms, spoke philosophically, and intended to express that 
he contracted his limbs, that had been fatigued with the long exten- 
sion in swimming, by a voluntary remission ; lest they should grow 
stiff, and lose their natural faculty. But this is an impossibility: 
how could this be done, when he is speechless, Yainting, without 
pulse and respiration ? Undoubtedly Homer, as Dacier observes, means 
by the expression of Exaf*v|/s yamra, xai p^sigaf, no more than that his 
limbs failed him, or he fainted. If the action was voluntary, it im- 
plies that he intended to refresh them, for yovu xaji/.sr7sjy is generally 
used in that sense by Homer; if involuntary, it signifies he fainted. 
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Observant of her word, lie turn’d aside 590 

His head, and cast it on the rolling tide. 

Behind him far, upon the purple waves 
The waters waft it, and the nymph receives. 

Now parting from the stream, Ulysses found 
A mossy bank with pliant rushes crown’d ; AQJ 

The bank he press’d, and gently kiss’d the ground; 
Where on the flow’ry herb as soft he lay, 

Thus to his soul the sage began to say. 

What will ye next ordain, yc pow’rs on high! 

And yet, ah yet, what fates are we to try? 6 OO 
Here by the stream, if I the night outwear, 

Thus spent already, how shall nature bear 
The dews descending, and nocturnal air; 

Or chilly vapours, bi'eathing from the Hood 

When morning rises ? If I take the wood, 60S 

And in thick shelter of innum’i'ous boughs 
Enjoy the comfort gentle sleep allows; 

Though fenc’d from cold^ and though niy toil be past, 
What savage beasts may wander in the waste ? 
Perhaps 1 yet may fall a bloody prey 610 

To prowling bears, or lions in the way. 

Tims long debating in himself he stood : 

At length he took the passage to the Avood, 

Whose shady horrors on a rising broAV 614 

Wav’d high, and froAvn’d upon the stream below. 
There grew two olives, closest of the grove, 
lYitli roots entwin’d, and branches interAvove ; 
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Alike their leaves, but not alike they Smil’d 
With sister-fruits ; one fertile, one was wild. 

Nor here the sun’s meridian rays had pow’r, 630 
Nor wind sharp piercing, nor the rushing show’r; 

The verdant arch so close its texture kept : 

Beneath this covert great Ulysses crept. 

Of gather’d leaves an ample bed he made, 624 
(Thick strown by tempest through the bow’ry shade) 
Where three at least might winter’s cold defy, 
Though Boreas rag’d along tb’ inclement sky. 

This store, with joy the patient hero found, 

And sunk amidst ’em, heap’d the leaves around. 

As some poor peasant, fated to reside 6‘J<) 

Remote from neighbours in a forest wide, 


V, 630. As some poor peasant, fated to reside 
Remote from neighbours^ 

Homer is very happy in giving dignity to low images. What can be 
more unpromising than this comparison, and what more successfully 
executed? Ulysses, in whom remains as it were but a spark of life, 
the vital heat being extinguished by tlie shipwreck, is very justly 
compared to a brand, that retains only some small remains of firej 
the leaves tliat cover Ulysses, are represented by the embers, and tlie 
preservation of the fire all night, paints tire revival of his spirits by the 
repose of the night; the expression, 

“ — ' Fated to reside 

Remote firom neighbours,’ 

IS not added in vain; it gives, as Eustathius further observes, an air 
of credibility to the allusion, as if it had really been drawn from some 
particular observation; a person that lives in a desart being obliged to 
such circumstantial cares, where it is impossible to have a supply, for 
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Studious to save what human wants rO(iuirc, 

In embers heap’d, preserves the seeds of fire ; 

Hid in dry foliage thus Ulysses lies, 

Till Pallas pour’d soft slumbers on his eyes ; 635 

And golden dreams (the gift of sweet repose) 

Lull’d all his cares, and banish’d all his woes. 

■want of neighbours, Homer literally calls these remains ' the seeds 
of fires’ -ffischyltis in hia Prometheus calls a spark of fire arufoj mjytjy, 
or, ‘a fountain of fij-e^' less happily in my jiulgraeiil, the ideas of 
fire and water being contradictory. 

TAe Conclusion.] This book begins with the seventli day, and 
comprehends the space of twenty-five days 5 the first of which is taken 
up in the message of Mercury, and interview between Calypso and 
Ulyssesj the four following in the building of tho vcssclj eighteen 
before the storm, and two after it. , So that one and thirty days are 
completed, since the opening of tlie poem. 



THE 

SIXTH BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 



THE ARGUMENT. 


Palus appearing in a dream lo Nausicaa ( the daughter 
of Alcinous king of Pha’ocia) commands her to dcsceml 
to the river, and msh the robes of state, in preparation 
to her nuptials. Nausicaa goes with her handmaids to 
the river; where, while the garments are spread on the 
bank, they divert ihemsekes in sports. Their voices 
awake Ulysses, who addressing himself to the princess, 
is by her relieoed and clothed, and receives directions in 
what manner to apply to the king and queen of the island. 
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WnitE thus ilic weary waud’rcr smile to rest, 

Anil peaceful skimboi-s calm’d his anxious breast; 
The martial maid from heav’n’s aerial height 
Swift to J^hajaeia wing’d her I’apid (light. , 

111 elder limes the soft l^haiaeiau train 5 

In case possess’d the wide Ilypcriau plain; 

Till the Cyclopean I’acc iu arms arose, 

A lawless nation of gigantic foes ; 

Then great Nausithous from Ilyperia far, 

Through seas retreating from the sound of war, 10 
The recreant nation to fair Schcria led, 

Where never science rear’d her laurel’d head: 

V. 12, Where never science rear'd her laureVd head^ The Phaea- 
cians having a great share in the succeeding parts of the Odyssey, it 
may not be improper to enlarge upon their character. Homer has 
here described them very distinctly; he is to make use of the Phaea- 
cians to convey Ulysses to his country, he therefore by this short cha- 
racter, gives tlie reader such an image of them, that he is not sur- 
prised at llieir credulity and simplicity, in believing all those fabulous 
jr^ilals which Ulysses makes in tiie progress of the poem. The place 
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There, round his tribes a strength of ^vall he rais’d ; 
To heav’n the glitt’ring domes and temples blaz’d : 
Just to his realms, he parted grounds from grounds, 15 
And shar’d the lands, and gave the lands their bounds. 


likewise in whicli he describes them is well chosen j it is before they 
enter upon action, and by this method we know what to expect 
from them, and see how every action is naturally suited to their 
character. 

Bossu observes that the poet has inserted this verse with great judg- 
ment : Ulysses, says he, knew tliat the Phasacians were simple and 
credulousj and that they had all the qualities of a lazy people, who 
admire nothing so much as romantic adventures : he tlierefore pleases 
them by recitals .suited to their own humour: but even here the poet 
is not unmindful of his more understanding readers j and the truth 
intended to be taught by way of moral is, that a soft and effeminate 
life breaks the spirit, and renders it incapable of manly sentiments or 
actions. 

Plutarch seems to understand this verse in a different mannerj he 
quotes it in his Dissertation upon Banishment, (to she\v that Nau- 
sithous made his people happy tliough he left his own "country, and 
setded them far from the commerce of mankind, mans aySpeuy aKipri- 
rfouay,) without any particular view to the Phxacians } which was un- 
doubtedly intended by Homer, those words being a kind of a preface 
to tlieir general character. 

This Phreacia of the ancients is the island now called Corfu. The 
inhabitants of it were a colony of the Hyperians : Eustathius remarks, 
that it has been a question whether Hyperia were a city or an island; 
he judges it to be a city: it was infested by tlie Cyclops; but they 
had no shipping, as appears from the ninth of the Odyssey, and con- 
sequently, if it had been au island, they could not have molested the 
Phxacians; he therefore concludes it to be a city, afterwards called 
Camarina in Sicily. 

Mr. Barnes has here added a verse that is not to be found in any 
other edition; and I have rendered it in the translation. 
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Now in the silent grave the monarch lay, 

And vdse Alciuoiis held the regal sway. 

To his high palace iln'ough the fields of air 
The goddess shot; Ulysses was her care. 20 

There as the night in silence roll’d away, 

A heav’n of charms divine Nausicaa lay ; 

Through the thick gloom the shining portals blaze; 
Two nymphs the portals guard, each nymph a grace. 
Light as the viewless air, the warrior maid 25 

Glides through the valves, and hovers round her head ; 
A fav’rite virgin’s blooming form she took, 

From Dymas sprung, and thus the vi.sion spoke : 

Oh indolent! to waste thy Jioiirs away! 

And slccp’st thou careless of the bridal day? 30 
Thy spousal ornament neglected lies; 

Arise, prepare the bridal train, arise I 


V. 24. Tm Jiyviphs the portals guard, each nymph a gi-acc.J The 
poet, as Eustathius observes, celebrates the beauty of these two at- 
tending virgins to raise their characters, tliat they may not be esteemed 
common servants, or the poet thought extravagant, when he com- 
pares Nausicaa and her damsels to Diana and her nymphs. 

The judgment with which he introduces the vision is remarkable! 
in the Iliad, when he is to give an air of importance to his vision, he 
clotlies it in the likeness of Nestor, tlie wisest person of the army ; a 
man of less consideration had been unsuitable to the greatness of the 
occasion, which was to persuade kings and heroes. Here the poet 
sends a vision to a young lady, under the resemblance of a young 
lady: he adapts the circumstanfaes to the person, and describes the 
whole with an agreeable propriety. Eostathxus, 
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A just applause the cares of dress impart, 

And give soft transport to a parent’s heart. 

V. 31, Thy spousal ornament neglected lies-, 

Arise, prepare the Iridal tram — ] 

Here is a remarkable custom of antiquity. Eustathius observes, that 
it was usual for the bride to give changes of dress to the friends of the 
bridegroom at the celebration of the marriage, and Homer directly 
affirms it. Dacier quotes a passage in Judges concerning Samson’s 
giving changes of garments at his marriage feast, as an instance of 
the like custom amongst tlio Israelites} but I believe, if tliere was 
such a custom at all amongst them, it is not evident from the passage 
alledged; nothing is plainer, than that Samson had not given the 
garments, if his riddle had not been expounded : nay, instead of 
giving, he himself had received them, if it had not been interpreted. 
I am rather of opinion that what is said of Samson, has rclatipn to 
another custom amongst the ancients, of proposing an enigma at 
fcstiv.als, and adjudging a reward to him that solved it. These the 
Greeks called ycifet (rvp,mli%es} * griplios convivales j* Athenseus has 
a long dissertation about this practice in his tentlr book, and gives a 
number of instances of the enigmatical propositions in use at Athens, 
and of the forfeitures and rewards upon the solution and non-solution 
of themj and Eustathius in the tenth book of tlie Odyssey comes into 
the same opinion. So that if at was a custom amongst the Israelites 
as well as Greeks, to give garments (as it appear? to be to give other 
gifts), tins passage is no instance of it: it is indeed a proof that the He- 
brews as well as Greeks had a custom of entertaining themselves at tlieir 
festivals, with these ' griphi convivales:' I tlierefore believe that these 
changes of garments were no more than rewards or forfeits, according 
to the success of the interpretation. 

V, 33. A Just applause the cares of dress impart,'] It is very pro- 
bable that Quintilian had this verse in his view when he wrote ‘ Cul- 
tus magnificus addit hominibns, ut Grace versu testatum est, authm 
ritatem.’ His words are almost a translation of it. 

Ex yap roi tetcev pafiy ayi/WTtuf amSaim 
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Haste, to the limpid stream direct thy way, 35 
When the gay morn unveils her smiling’ ray: 

Haste to the stream ! companion of thy care, 

Lo, I thy steps attend, thy labours share. 

What I would chiefly observe, is, the propriety witli -which this com- 
mendation of dress is introduced; it is put into the mouth of a young 
lady (for so Fallas appears to be) to whose character it is suitable to 
delight in ornament. It likewise agrees -very well -with the descrip- 
tion of the Fhaeacians, -whose chief happiness consisted in dancing, 
dressing, singing, &c. Such a commendation of ornament -would 
have been improper in tlie mouth of a philosophta, but beautiful 
when spoken by a young lady to Nausicaa, 

V. 35. Haste, to the limpid stream^ This passage has not escaped 
the raillery- of the critics; Homer, say they, brings the goddess of 
wisdom down from heaven, only to advise Nauwcaa lo make haste to 
wash her clothes against her wedding what necessity is there for a 
conduct so extraordinary upon so trivial an occasion? Eustathius suf- 
ficiently answers the objection, by observing that tlie poet very natu- 
rally brings about the safely of Ulysses by it; the action of the -wash- 
ing is the means, the protection of Ulysses the end of the descent of 
that goddess; so that she is not introduced lightly, or without contri- 
buting to an important action: and it must bo allowed, that tlie 
means made use of are very natural; ’they grow out of the occasion, 
and at once give the fable a poetical turn, and an air of probability. 
It has been further objected, that the poet gives an unwortliy em- 
ployment to Nausicaa, the daughter of a king ; but such critics form 
their idea of ancient from modern greatness : it would be now a mean- 
ness to describe a person of quality tlius employed, becau.se custom 
has made it the work of persons of low condition : it would now be 
thought dishonourable for a lady of high station to attend the flocks; 
yet we find in tlie most ancient history extant, that the daughters of 
Laban and Jetliro, persons of power and distinction, were so em- 
ployed, without any dishonour to their quality. In short, these pas- 
sages are to be looked upon as exact pictures of the old world, and 
consequently as valuable remains of antiquity, 

VOL. I. $ 
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Virgin, awake ! the marriage hour is nigh, 

Sec ! from their thrones thy kindred monarchs sigh ! 
The royal car at early dawn obtain, 41 

And oi’der mules obedient to the rein; 

Eor rough the way, and distant rolls the W'ave, 

Where their fair vests Phseacian. virgins lave. 

In pomp ride forth ; for pomp becomes the great, 45 
And majesty derives a grace from state. 

Then to the palaces of heav’ii she sails, 
Incumbent on the Avings of wafting gales : 


V. 41. The royal car oltaitiil It would have been an impropriety 
to have rendered afAagav by tire word chariot j Homer seems indus- 
triously to avoid apii.a, but constantly uses, aTrtjrij, or afraga: this 
car was drawn by mules j whereas, observes Eustatliius, the chariot, 
or was proper only for horses. The word car takes in the idea 
of any other vehicle, as well as of a chariot. 

This passage has undergone a very sevei'e censure, as mean and 
ridiculous, chiefly from die expressions to- her father afterwards, 
V'^r/jKijv, svxukKov : wliich being rendered, ‘ high, and round,’ dis- 
grace the author: no person, I -believe, would ask a father to lend his 
high and round car; nor has Homer said it: Enstathius observes, 
that suxuxA®- is the same as xvxXa Asyevla* ot rpo^ot, or 

wheels; and that vitEplepia, is ro eirtKetfievoy rslpayuiyoy wXfvSwv rw 
«fow, or the quadrangular body of the car that rests upon the axle of 
it; this fully answers the criticism: Nausicaa describes the car so 
particularly, to distinguish it from a chariot, whicli had been im- 
proper for her purpose : die other part of the objection, concerning 
the roundness of the car, is a mistake in the critic; the word having 
relation to the wheels, and not to the body of it, wliich, as Eusta- 
thius observes, was quadrangular. 

V. 47 . Then to the palaces of heav'n she sails,"] Lucretius has 
copied this fine passage, and equalled, if not surpassed, the original. 
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The seat of gods; the regions mild of peace, 

Full joy, and calm eternity of case. 50 

There no rude winds presume to shake the skies, 

No rains descend, no snowy vapours rise; 

But on immortal thrones tiie blest repose ! 

The finnamept with living splendours glows. 

Hither the goddess wing’d tli’ aerial way, 55 

Through hcav’n’s eternal gates that blaz’d witla day. 

Now from her rosy car Auro^^-a shed 
The dawn, and all the orient flam’d with red. 
tJprose the virgin with the morning light. 

Obedient to the vision of tlie night. 60 

The queen she sought : the queen her hours bestow’d 
In curious works ; the whirling spindle glow’d 

‘ Apparet DlvAm nuraen, sedesque quietce, 

Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
Aspergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruini 
Cana cadens violat: semperque innubilus stber 
Integit, et largS difluso lumine ridet.’ 

The picture is the same in both authors, but the colouring, in my 
opinion, is less beautiful in Homer than Lucretius : the three last lines 
in particular are fuller of ornament, and the very verses have an air 
of the serenity they were intended to paint. 

V. 6l. — — — the queen her hours lestow'd 
In curious works ■ ] 

This is another image of ancient life: we see a queen amidst her 
attendants at work at the dawn of day, ' de node surrexit, et digit! 
ejus apprehenderant fusum.’ This is a practice as contrary to Uie 
manners of our ages, as the other of washing the robes: it is the more 
remarkable in this queen, because she lived amongst an idle effemi- 
nate people, that loved nothing but pleasures. DACiim. 
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With crimson threads, Arhile busy damsels cull 
The snowy fleece, or twist the purpled wool. 
Meanwhile Phseacia’s peers in council satj 6'5 

From his high dome the king descends in state, 

Then Avith a filial awe the royal maid 
Approach’d him passing, and submissive said : 

Will my dread sire his ear regardful deign. 

And may his child the i*oyal car obtain ? 70 

Say, Avith thy garments shall I bend my Avay, 

Where through the vales the mazy Avatevs stray? 

A dignity of dress adorns the great, 

And kings draw lustre from the robe of state. 
l%e sons thou hast; three Avait the bridal day, 76 
And spotless robes become the young and gay: 

So Avdien Avith praise amid the dance they shine. 

By these my cares adorn’d, that praise is mine. 

Thus she ; but blushes ill-restrain’d betray 
Her thoughts intentive on the bridal day : 80 

The conscious sii’c the HaAvning blush survey’d, 

And smiling thus bespoke the blooming maid. 

My child, my darling joy, the car receive ; 

That, and Avhate'er our daughter asks, Ave giv^e. 

Swift at the royal nod th’ atte^duAg train 85 
The car prepare, the mxiles incessant rein. 

The blooming virgin with dispatchful cares 
Tunics, and stoles, and robe/ imperial bears. 

'V', 88, Tunics, and. stales, and roles imperial tears ^ It is not 
’withoat leasou that the poet describes Nairsicaa carrying the Avholo 
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The queen, assiduous, to her train assigns 

The sumptuous viands, and the flav’rous wines. 90 

The train prepare a ci’uisc of curious mould, 

A cruise of fragrance, form’d of burnish'd gold; 
Odour divine ! whose soft refreshing streams 
Sleek the smooth skin, and scent the snowy limbs. 

Now mounting the gay seat, the silken veins 95 
Shine in her hand : along the sounding plains 

wardrobe of the family to (he river: he inserts these ciicumslanccs so 
particularly, that she may be able to clotho Ulysses in the sequel of 
tile story: he further observes the modesty and simplicity of those 
eaily times, when the whole dress of a king and his family (who 
reigned over a people that delighted in dress) is wdlhout gold: for we 
see Nausicaa carries with her all tlie habits that were used at the 
greatest solemnities; which had tiiey been wrought with gold could 
not have been washed. Eustathius. 

V. gs. Now mounting the ghy seat, &c.] This image of Nausicaa 
riding in her car to the river, has exercised the pencils of excellent 
painters. Fausanias in his iifth book, which is the first of tlie Eliacks, 
speaks of a picture of two virgins drawn by mules, of which the one 
guides the reins, the other has, her head covered with a veil: it is be- 
lieved that it represents Nausicaa, the daughter of Alcinous, going 
with one of her virgins to tlie river. The words of Fausanias have 
caused some doubt with relation to the picture; he says, eiri ijiuovtoy, 
or upon mules, but Homer describes her upon a car; how then, can 
Nausicaa be intended by the painter? Eut Romulus Amasasus, who 
comments upon Fausanias, solves the difficulty, by observing that 
iifi r,iMomy does not signify upon mules, but a car drawn by mules, 
by a figure frequent in all authors. Pliny is also thus to be under, 
stood in his thirty-fifth book; Protogenes the Rhodian painted at 
Athens, Paralus, and likewise Hemionida, who is said to represent 
Nausicaa; Hemionida is used (as Hermolaus Barbarus observes upon 
that passage) as a term of art to express a virgin riding upon, or, more 
properly, drawn by mules, or sm yfwym. Spondanus. 
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SAvift fly the naules ; nor rode the nymph alone; 
Around, a bevy^of bright damsels shone. 

They seek the cisterns Avhere Phmacian dames 
Wash their fair garments in the limpid streams; lOQ 
Where gathering into depth from falling rills, 

Tire lucid wave a spacious bason fills. 

V. 101. Where gathering into depth from falling rills. 

The lucid wave a spacious bason Jills.'] 

It is evident, that the ancients had basons, or cisterns, continnalljr 
supplied by the rivets for this business of washing; they were called, 
observes Eustathius, wAuvoi, or and were Bometimes made of 

marble, other times of wood. Thus in tlie Iliad, book twenty-two, 

' Each gashing fount a marble cistern fills. 

Whose polish’d bed receives the falling rills. 

Where Trojan dames, ere yet alarm’d by Greece, 

Wash’d their fair garments in the days of peace,’ 

The manner of washing was different from what is now in use : thqt 
trod them with their feet, Xrtifov, erpi^w roif wow. Eustathios. 

It may be thought that these customs arc of small importance, 
and of little concern to the present ages: it is true; but lime has 
stamped a value upon them: like ancient medals, their intrinsic worth 
may be small, but yet they are valuable, because images of antiqmly. 

Plutarch in his Syniposiacks proposes this question. Why Nausicaa 
washes in the river, rather than the sea, tliough it was more nigh, 
more hot, and consequently more fit for the purpose than the river? 
Theon answers from Aristotle, that the sea-water has many gross, 
rough, and earthy particles in it, as appears from its saltuess, whereas 
fresh water is more pure and unmixed, and consequently more subtle 
and penetrating, and fitter for use in washing. Themistocles dislikes 
this reason, and a£5rms that sea-water being more rough and earthy 
tlian that of rivers, is therefore the most proper, for its cleansing qua- 
lity; this appears from observation, for in washing, ashes, or some 
such substance, are thrown into the fresh water to make it effectual. 
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The mules unharness’d range beside the main, 

Or crop the verdant herbage of the plain. 

Then emulous tlie royal robes they lave, 105 
And plunge the vestures in the cleansing wave ; 

(The vestures cleans’d o’erspi’ead the shelly sand, 
Their snou'y lustre whitens all the strand :) 

Then with a short repast I'ejieve their toil. 

And o’er their limbs diffuse ambrosial oil; 110 

And Avhile the robes imbibe the solar ray. 

O’er the green mead the sporting virgins play : 

(Their shining veils unbound). Along the skies 
Tost, and retost, the ball incessant flics. 

They sport, they feast; Nausicaa lifts her voice, 115 
And Avarbling sAveet, makes earth and hcav’u rejoice. 

■ As Avhen o’er Erymanth Diana roves. 

Or Avidc Taygetus’ resounding groves ; 

for those particles open the pores, an4- conduce to the effect of cleans* 
ing. The true reason tlien is, that there is an unctuous natui'e in sea- 
water (and Aristotle confesses all salt to be unctuous) which hinders 
it from cleansing ; whereas river-water is pure, less mixed, and con- 
sequently more subtle and penetrating, and being free from all oily 
substance, is preferable and more effectual than sea-water. 

V. liy. As when o'er Enjmanth Diana roves,] This is a very 
beautiful comparison (and whenever I say any thing in commenda- 
tion of Homer, I would always be understood to mean the original). 
Virgil was sensible of it, and inserted it in his poem. 

* Qualis in Eurotae ripis, aut per juga Cynthi, 

Exercet Diana clioros; quam mille secutae 

Hiiic atqne hinc glomerantur Oreades : ilia pliaretram 

Fert humero, gradiensque deas supereminet omnes : 

Latonee taciturn pertentat gaudia pectus.' 
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A silvan train the huntress queen surrounds, 

Her rattling quiver from her shoulder sounds ; ISO 

It has given occasion for various criticisms, with relation to the beauty 
of the two authors. I will lay before the reader what is said in behalf ' 
of Homer in Anlns Gellius, and the answer by Scaliger. 

Gcllius writes, that it was tlie opinion of Valerius Probus, that n’o ? 
passage has been moic unhappily copied by Virgil, than tliis compa- : 
rison. Homer very beautifully compares Nausicaa, a virgin, sporting 
with her damsels in a solitar3' place, to Diana, a virgin goddess, tak- 
ing her diversion in a /brest, in hunting with her rural nymphs. 
Whereas Dido, a widow, is drawn by Virgil in the midst of a city, 
walking gravely with the Tyrian princes, ‘ Instans operi, regnisque 
futuris j' a circumstance that bears not tire least resemblance to the 
sports of tire goddess. Homer represents Diana witli her quiver at 
her shoulder, but at the same time he describes her as an huntress s 
Virgil gives her a' quiver, but mentions nothing of her as an huntress, 
and consequently lays a needless burthen upon her shoulder. Plomer 
excellently paints the fulness of joy which Latona felt at the sight of 
her daughter, ye/ijfle fe re ppevA Aijlwj Virgil falls infinitely short qf 
it in tire word frrtentant, which signifies a light joy that sinks not 
deep into the heart. Lastly, Virgil has omitted the strongest point 
and very flower of the comparison, 

Psia S’ apifvwrvi wsXsIca, na^ai Se re waircti. 

It is the last circumstance that completes the comparison, as it distin- 
guishes Nausicaa from her atteudants, for which very purpose the 
allusion was introduced. 

Scaliger (who never deserts Virgil in any difficulty) answers, that 
the persons, not the places, are intended to be represented by both 
poets j otherwise^ Homer himself is blameablc, for Nausicaa is not 
sporting on a mountain but a plain, and has neither bow nor quiver 
like Diana, Neitlier is tijere any weight in the objection concerning 
the gravity of the gait of Dido 3 for neither is Nausicaa described in 
the act of hunting, but dancing: and as for the word pertmtant, it 
is a metaphor taken from musicians and musical instraments : it de- 
notes a strong degree of joy, per bears an intensive sense, and takes 
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Fierce in the sport, along the inovintain s brow 
They bay the boar, or chase the bounding roe : 

■ High o’er the lawn, with more majestic pace, 

Above the nymphs she treads with stately grace; 
Distinguish’d excellence the goddess proves; 125 
Exults Latona, as the virgin moves. 

With equal grace Nausicaa trod the plain, 

And shone transcendent o’er the Ijeautcous train. 

Meantime (the care and fav'ritc of the skies) 
Wrapt in embow’ring shade, Ulysses lies, 130 

His woes forgot 1 but Pallas now addrest 
To break the bands of all-composing rest. 

in the perfection of joy. As to the quiver, it wns an ensign of the 
goddess, as Ap/uf orog©' was of Apollo, and is applied to her upon all 
occasions indifferently, not only by Virgil, but more frequently by 
Homer. Lastly, pew S' afifyiui'i), &c. is superfluous; for the joy of 
Latona completes the whole, and Homer has already said ysyijds Se rs 

^pSvft AY/I’IU. 

lint still it must be allowed, that there is a greater correspondence 
' to the subject intended to be illustrated, in Homer tlian in Virgil, 
Diana sports, so does Nausicaa ; Diana is a virgin, so is Nausicaa ; 
Diana is amongst her virgin nymphs, Nausicaa among her virgin 
attendants; whereas, in all these points, there is the greatest dissimi- 
litude between Dido and Diana ; and no one I believe, but Scaliger, 
can think the verse above quoted superfluous; which, indeed, is the 
beauty and perfection of the comparison. There may, perhaps, be a 
more rational objection made against this line in both poets, 

' Latonse taciturn pertentant gaudia pectus,' 

This verse has no relation to the principal subject, the expectation is 
fully satisfied without it, and it alludes to noUiing that either precedes 
or follows it, and consequently may be judged superfluous. 
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Forth from her snowy hand Nausicaa threw 
The various ballj the ball erroneous flew, 

V, 133, Forth from her siiowy hand Nausicaa threw 
The various hall • • — ] 

This play "with the ball was called feyns, and siptrivSa, by the an- 
cients, and fram the signification of the word, which is deception, we 
may learn the nature of the play: the ball was thrown to some one of 
the players luiexpectedly, and he as unexpectedly threw it to some 
other of tlie company to catch, from which surprise upon one another 
it took the name of (fevvii. It was a sport much in use among the 
ancients, both men and women j it caused a variety of motions in 
throwing and running, and was therefore a very healthful exercise. 
The Lacedaemonians were remarkable for the use of it; Alexander the 
Great frequently exercised at it j and Sophocles wrote a play, called 
nxo)<7|0ia;, or Lotricesj in which he represented Nausicaa sporting 
with her damsels at tliis play; it is not now extant. 

Dionysidorus gives us a various reading} instead of atpaipav eitetr' 
he writes it, waXXay ert&r', which the Latins render wiXov } 
and Suidas countenances the alteration, for he writes that a damsel 
named Larissa, as she sported at this play (wjXw, not afai^i) [was 
drowned in the river Peneus. Eustathios, 

What I would further observe is, the art of the poet in carrying 
on the story: he proceeds from incident to incident very naturally, 
and makes the sports of these virgins contribute to the principal de- 
sign of the poem, and promote the re-establishment of Ulysses, by 
discovering him advantageously to the Phoenciaiis. He so judiciously 
interweaves these sporis into the texture of tlic stoiy, that there would 
be a chasm if they were taken awayj and the sports of the virgins are 
as much of a piece widi the whole, as any of the labours of Ulysses. 

The poet reajrs a further advantage from this conduct : it beauti- 
fies and enlivens the poem with a pleasant and entertaining scene, and 
relieves tlie reader's mind By taking it oflF from a continual represen- 
tation of horror and sufieiings in the story of Ulysses; he himself 
seems here to take breath, and indulging his fancy, lets it run out 
into several beautiful comparisons, to prepare the reader to hear with 
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And swam the stream : loud shrieks the virgin train. 
And the loud shriek redoubles from the main. 136 
Wak’d by the shrilling sound, Ulysses’ rose, 

And to the deaf woods wailing, breath’d his Avoes. 

Ah me 1 on what inhospitable coast, 

On what neAV region is Ulysses tost ; 1 40 

Possess’d by wild barbarians fierce in arms ; 

Qr men, Avhose bosom tender pity warms? 

What sounds are these that gather from the shores: 
The voice of nymphs that haunt the silvan bow’rs, 

a better relish the long detail of the calamities of his hero, (hrougli 
the sequel of the Odyssey. 

V. 139. Ah me I on what inhospitable coa.v/.] This soliloquy is 
well adapted to tlie circumstances of Ulysses 5 and short, as is requi- 
site in all soliloquies. 

Virgil has imitated it, and Scaliger in general prefers the copy to 
the original: 

' Ut prlmum lux alma data est, exire, locosque 
Explorare novos, quas yento accesserit oras : 

Qui teneant (nam inculta videt) hominesne, fersene, 

Q.u»rere constltuit'— 

But it may perhaps be true, that Virgil here falls short of Homer; 
tliere is not that harmony of numbers, that variety of circumstances 
and sentiments in the Latin, as appears in the Greek poet : and above 
all, the whole passage has more force and eiiei-gy by being put into 
the mouth of Ulysses, than when merely related by Virgil. 

Dacier observes, tliat Abraham makes the very same reflections as 
Ulysses, upon his arrival at Gerar. ‘ Cogitavi meciun dicens, for- 
sitan non est timer domini in loco isto.’ Gen. xx. 11. 'I thought, 
surely the fear of God is not in this place j' which very well answers 
to Ttsu rpiy yo^ gg-fi detiSr/f, 
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The fair-hair’cl Dryads of the shady wood ; 145 

Or azure daughters of the silver flood ; 

Or human voice ? but, issuing from the shades, 

Why cease I straight to learn what sound invades? 

Then, where the grove with leaves umbrageous bends, 
With forceful strength a branch the hero reirds ; 150 
Around his loins the verdant cincture spreads 
A weathy foliage and concealing shades. 

V. IS 1 . Around Ids loins the verdant cincture spreads 
A iirreath/ foliage and concealing shades."] 

This passage has given great offence to the critics. The interview 
between Ulysses and Nausicaa, says Rapin, outrages all the rules of 
decency ; she forgets her modesty, and betrays her virtue, by giving 
too long an audience : she yields too much to his complaints, and in- 
dulges her curiosity too far at the sight of a person in such circum- 
stances. But perhaps Unpin is too severej Homer has guarded every 
circumstance with as much caution as if he had been aware of the 
objection : he covers his loins with a broad foliage (for Eustathius 
observes, that signifies w\Mvs, or a broad branch), he 

makes Ulysses speak at a proper distance, and introduces Minerva to 
encourage her virgin modesty. Is there here any outi age of decency ? 
Besides, what takes off this Direction of immodesty in Nansicaa, is, 
that the sight of a naked man was not unusual in those ages; it was 
customary for virgins of the highest quality to attend heroes to the 
bath, and even to assist in bathing them, without any breach of mo- 
desty; as is evident from die conduct of Polycaste in the conclusion 
of the third book of tire Odyssey, who bathes and perfumes Tele- 
niachus. If this be true, the other objections of Rapin about her 
yielding too much to his complaints, &c, are of no weight; but so 
many testimonies of her virtuous and compassionate disposition, which 
induces her to pity and relieve calamity. Yet it may seem that the 
other damsels had a different opinion of this interview, and that 
through modesty tliey ran away, while Nausicaa alone talks with 
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As when a lion in the midnight hours, 

Beat by rude blasts and wet with wint ry sho^v' rs, 


Ulysses: but this only shews, not that she had less modesty, but more 
prudence, than her retinue. The damsels fled not out of modesty, 
but fear of an enemy; whereas Nausicaa wisely reflects that no such 
person could arrive there, the country being an island; and from his 
appearance, she rightly concluded him to be a man in calamity. 
This wisdom is the Pallas in the allegory, which makes her lo stay 
when the other damsels fly for want of equal reflection, Adam and 
Eve covered tliemselves after the same manner as Ulysses. 

V. 153. An when a lion in the midnight /lowM,] This is a very 
noble comparison, yet has not escaped censure: it has been objeclcd 
that it is improper for tlie occasion, as bearing images of too niiicli 
terror, only to fright a few timoroas virgins, and that the pot't is un- 
seasonably sublime. This is only true in hmlesquo poetry, whore the 
most noble images are frequently assembled lo disgrace, tlm subject, 
and to shew a ridiculous disproportion between the allusion and the 
principal subject ; but the same reason will not hold in epic poetry, 
where tlie poet raises a low circumstance into dignity by a sublime 
comparison. The simile is not introduced merely to shew the impres- 
sion it made upon the virgins, but paints Ulysses himself in very 
strong colours: Ulysses is fatigued with the tempests and waves; the 
Hon with winds' and storms; it is hunger that drives the lion upon his 
prqrj an equal necessity compels Ulysses to go down to the vir- 
gins : the lion is described in all his terrors, Ulysses arms himself as 
going upon an unknown adventure; so that the comparison is very 
noble and very proper. This verse in particular has something horri- 
ble in the very run of it. 

Dionysius Halicarnassus in his observations upon tlie placing of words 
quotes it to this purpose: when Homer, says he, is to introduce a ter-r 
rible or unusual image, he rejects the more flowing and harmonious 
vowds, and makes choice of such mutes and consonants as load the 
syllables, and render the pronunciation difScult. 
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Descends terrific fi’om the mountain’s brow: 155 

With living flames his rolling eye-balls glow; 

With conscious strength elate, he bends his way 
Majestically fierce, to seize his prey; 

(The steer or stag:) or with keen hunger bold 
Springs o’er the fence, and dissipates the fold. 160 
No less a terror, from the neighb’ring groves 
(Rough from the tossing surge) Ulysses moves ; 

Urg’d on' by want, and recent from the storms ; 

The brackish ooze his manly grace deforms. 

Wide o’er the shore wth many a piercing ciy 165 
To rocks, to caves, the frighted virgins fly; 

All but the nymph : the nymph stood fix’d alone. 

By Pallas arm’d with boldness not her own. 

Meantime in dubious thought the king awaits. 

And self-considering, as he stands, debates; 170 
Distant his mournful story to declare. 

Or prostrate at her knee address the pray’r. 

But fearful to offend, by wisdom sway’d. 

At awful distance he accosts the maid. 

If from the skies a goddess, or if earth 175 
(Imperial virgin) boast thy glorious birth, 

Pansanias writes in his Atticks, that the famous painter Polygnotus 
painted this subject in tlie gallery at Athens, Eypuips Ss xai wpof rco 
wtn'eifua raij tfuj •aXuvatra.i; sfurtap^vov Ohera-ea,', he painted Ulysses 
approaching Nausicaa and her damsels, as they were washing at the 
river. This is the same Polygnotus who painted in the gallery called 
wowiXij, the battle of Marathon gained by Milriades over the Medes 
and Persians. 
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To thee I bend ! if in that bright disguise 
Tlaou visit earth, a daughter of the skies, 

V. 1 ']5. If from the shies a goddess, or if earth 

(Imperial virgin) boast thy glorious birth, 

To thee I lend!} 

There never was a more agreeable and insinuating piece of ilatterjr, 
than this address of Ulysses j and yet nothing mean appeals in it, as 
is usual in almost all flattery. The only part that seems llablo to any 
imputation, is that exaggeration at tlic beginning, of calling her a 
goddess) yet this is proposed witli modesty and doubt, and hypolhe. 
tically. Eustathius assigns two reasons why he resembles her (o 
Diana, rather than to any other deity ; either because, he fotiiul her 
and her damsels in a solitary place, such as Diana is .suppo,sed in fre- 
quent with her rural nymphsj or perhaps lTly.sses mighi 

some statue or pictufc of that goddess, to which Naiisleiai hore a 
likeness. Virgil (who has Iniilated this passagi*) is »>oro bold, when 
witliout any doubt or hesitation, iKsforo he, kiuiw Vt!mi.s, he pjo- 
nounces tlic person with whom he talks, 0 Dca, cerU\ 

Ovid has copied this passage in his Metamorphosis, hook Itie 
fourth: 

' — — puer 6 dlgnissime credi 
EsseDeus! seutu Deuses ) potes esse Cupido : 

SIve es mortalis) qui te gemiere bead, 

£t flater ielix, et quse dedit ubera nutrix ! 

Sed longe cun^is longeque potentior ilia 
Si qua tibi sponsa eat, si quam dignabere tmdhl- 

Scaliger prefers Virgil’s imitation to Homer; 

‘ O, quam te memorem, virgo! namque baud tibi vultus 
Mortalis, nec vox hominem sonat.' O Dea, certS ! 

An Pheebi soror, an Nympharum sanguinis una?’ 

See his reasons in the fifth book of his Poetics. But Scaligcr brings 
a much heavier charge against Homer, as having stolen the vencs 
from Musaeus, and disgraced them by his alterations. The vci-scs arc 
as follow: 
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Hail, Dian, hail ! the huntress of the groves 
So shines majestic, and so stately moves, 180 

So breathes an air divine ! But if thy race 
Be mortal, and this earth thy native place. 

Bless ’d is the father from whose loins you sprung, 
Bless’d is the mother at whose breast you hung, 
Bless’d are the brethren who thy blood divide, 18v^ 
To such a miracle of channs ally’d ; 

Kuiffi lisla, Kvitptv, AJijyaii) jisl' AOvjviiiv, 

Oo yap eiri^iovtijiTtv laV/y xaXEw o'e yuvai^tv. 

AXXa ire ^uyare^eirin Ato; Kpoviwv©' eitruui, 

OxSi©^ as <r sipvfsuire, xa( oKSiyj rj tens fMitijp, 

1 Tairtrjp, nj a-’ eAa%eu«, p-amptatri. 

Scaliger imagines this Musaeus to be tlie same mentioned by VirgU 
in the Elysian fields, 

* Musaeum ante omnes,' &c, 

But I believe it is now agreed, that all the works of the ancient 
Musaeus are pei-ished, and that the person who wrote tlrese verses 
lived many centuries after Homer, and consequently borrowed them 
from him. Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Musaeus, but abject, 
unnervate, and unharmonious in Homer. But his prejudice against 
Homer is too apt to give a wrong bias to his judgment. Is the simi- 
litude of sound in ijo-iv nrrjv in the second verse of Musxus, harmonious ? 
and is there not a tautology in the two last lines? ' Happy is the mo- 
ther that bore thee, and most happy the womb that brought thee 
forth 3’ as if the happy person in the former line were not the same 
witli the most happy in the latter! AVhereas Homer still rises in his 
images, and ends with a compliment very agreeable to a beautiful 
woman, 

' But bless'd o’er all, the youth with heav’nly charms. 

Who clasps the bright perfection in his arras!’ 

But this is submitted to the reader's better judgment. 
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Joyful they see applauding princes gaze, 

When stately in the dance you swim th’ harmonious 
maze. 

But bless’d o’er all, the youth with heav’nly charms, 
Who clasps the bright perfection in his arms ! 150 

Never, I never view’d till this bless’d hour 
Such finish’d grace ! I gaze and 1 adore ! 

Tlius seems the palm with stately honours crown’d 
By Phoebus’ altars; thus o’erlooks the ground; 

V, I87. Joyful they see applauding princes ga%e^ la tlie original 
there ia a false construction, for after enfw ^vpos t&mlcu, Ulysses 
uses Aeuo'o'orlwi', whereas it ought to be Xsooram’, but this disorder is 
not without its effect, it represents the modest confusion with which 
he addresses Nausicaaj he is struck with a religious awe at the sight 
of her (for so irs^as properly signifies), and conseqneatljr naturally 
falls into a confusion of expression j this is not a negligence, but a 
beauty, Eostathius. 

y. 193 . Thus seems the palm,'] This allusion is introduced to image 
the stateliness, and exactness of shape in Nausicaa, to the mind of 
the reader; and' so Tully, as Spoudauus observes, understands it. 
Cicero, 3 , de legibus. ‘ Aut quod Homerlcus Ulysses Deli se pro- 
ceram et teneram palmam vidisse dixit, hodie monstrant candem.’ 
Pliny also mentions this palm, lib. xiv. cap. 44. ' Necnon palma Deli 
ab ejusdem Dei astate conspioitur.’ The story of the palm is this ; 

‘ When Latona was in travail of Apollo in Delos, the earth that in- 
stant produced a large palm, against which she rested iu^her labour.’ 
Homer meutions it in his Hymns. 

KexXj/wtnj ■ 

ATycplaufui (femu®'. 

And also Callimachus. 

Avralo h ^yi^y, arfe ? snMii) sfvffaMy mpous 
aroT'i mpspyoy. And again, 

T 
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The pride of Delos. (By the Delian, coast, 195 
I voyag’d, leader of a warrior-host, 

But ah how chang’d ! from thence my sorrow flows j 
O fatal voyage, source of all my woes !) 

— — — sitwvirev 0 Ai^Xioj aSv rt ' 

EjaifitTjj. 

This nllusion is after the Oriental manner, Tlius in tlie Psalms, how 
frequently are persons compared to cedars ? And in the same author, 
children are resembled to olive-branches. 

This palm was much celebrated by the ancients; the superstition 
of the age had given it a religious veneration, and even in the times 
of Tally the natives esteemed it immortal ; (for so the above-mentioned 
words imply.) This gives weight and beauty to the address of 
Ulysses ; and it could not hut be very acceptable to a young lady, to 
hear herself compared to the greatest wonder in tire creation. 

Dionysius Halicarnassus observes the particular beauty of these 
two verses. 

AijXw hfriile "fom A'n'tXXioii^ wet/sa 
SoiriK©^ vioy epvQ^ awpj^ojiiEi'Oi' svor,tf«. 

When Homer, says he, would paint an degance of beauty, or repr,e* 
sent any agreeable object, he makes use of the smoothest vowels an^ 
most flowing semivowels, as in the lines last recited: he rejects harsh 
sounds, and a collision of rough words; but the lines flow along with 
a smootli harmony of letters and syllables, witliout any offence to the 
ear by asperity of sound. 

V. 108. 0 fatal voyage, source of all my woeil] There, is some 
obscurity in tliis passage; Ulysses speaks in general, and does not 
specify wliat voyage he means. It may therefore be asked how is it 
to be understood ? Eustathius answer's, that the voyage of the Greeks 
to the Trojan expedition is intended by the poet; for Lycophron 
writes, that the Greelcs sailed by Delos in their passage to Troy. 

Homer passes over the voyage in this ti-ansienl manner without a 
further explanation: Ulysses had no leisure to enlarge upon that 
story, but reserves it more advantageously for a future discovery be- 
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Raptur’d I stood, and as this hour amaz’d, 

With rev’rence at the lofty wonder gaz’d : SOO 

Raptur’d I stand ! for earth ne’er knew to hear 
A plant so stately, or a nymph so fair. 

AAv’d from access, I lift my suppliant hands ; 

For misery, oh queen, before thee stands ! 

Twice ten tempestuous nights I roll’d, resign’d 205 
To roai'ing billows, and the warring wind ; 

Hcav’n bade the deep to spare ! but heav’n, my foe, 
Spares only to inflict some mightier woe ! 

Inur’d to cares, to death in all its forms ; 

Outcast I rove, familiar with the storms ! 210 

Once more I view the face of human kind : 

Oh let soft pity touch thy gen’rou§ mind ! 
Unconscious of what air I breathe, I stand 
Naked, defenceless on a foi-eign land. 

Propitious to my wants, a vest supply 215 

To guard the -wretched from th’ inclement sky ; 

So may the gods who heav’n and earth controul. 
Crown the chaste wishes of thy virtuous soul. 

On thy soft hours their choicest blessings shed ; 
Bless’d with a husband be thy bridal bed j 220 

Bless ’d be thy husband with a blooming race, 

And lasting union crown your blissful days. 

fore Alcinous and the Phaeacian rulers. By this conduct he avoids a 
repetition, which must have been tedious to the reader, who would 
have found little appetite afterwards, if he had already been satisfied 
by a full discovery made to Nausicaa. The obscurity therefore arises 
from choice, not want of judgment. 
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The gods, when they supremely bless, bestow 
Firm union on their favourites below: 

Then envy grieves, with inly-pining hate-; 225 

The good exult, and heav’n is in our state. 

To whom the nymph : O stranger, cease thy care- 
Wise is thy soul, but man is boj-n to bear : 

Jove weiglis affairs of earth in dubious scales. 

And the good suffers, while the ba,d prevails : 230 

V. 22g. Jove weighs qffairs of earth in duliom ^cales^ 

And the good suffers, while the bad prevails.'} 

The morality of this passage is excellentj and very well adapted to the 
present occasion. Ulysses had saidj 

' Heav'n bade the deep to spare! but heav'n, my foe. 

Spares only to inflict some mightier woe,’ 

Nausicaa makes use of this expression to pay her address to Ulyssesi 
and at the same time teaches conformable to truth, that the afflicted 
are not always the objects of divine hate; the gods (adds she) bestow 
good and evil indifferently, and therefore we must not judge of men 
from their conditions, for good men are frequently wretched, and bad 
men happy. Nay sometimes affliction distinguishes a maa of goodr 
ness, when he bears it witli a greatness of spirit. Sophocles puts a 
very beautifnl expression into the mouth of CEldipus, aaxwv, 

the ‘ beauty and ornament of calamities.’ Eustathius. 

Longinus is of opinion, that when great poets and writers sink in 
their vigour, and cannot reach the pathetic, they descend to the mo- 
ral. Hence he judges the Odyssey to be the work of Homer’s de- 
clining years, and gives tliat as a reason of its morality: he speaks 
not this out of derogation to Homer, for he cqmpares him to the sun, 
which, though it has not tire same warmth as when in the meridian. 
Is always of the same bigness: this is no dishonour to the Odyssey; 
the most useful, if not the most beautiful circumstance is allowed it, 
I mean instruction : in the Odj'ssey Homer appears to be the better 
man, in the Iliad the better poet. 
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Beai’j Avitli a soul resign’d, the will of Jove; 

Who bi’eathes, must mourn : thy woes are from above. 
But since thou tread’st our hospitable shore, 

’Tis mine to bid the wretched grieve lio more, 

To clothe the naked, and thy way to guide— 335 
Know, the Phaacian tribes this land divide ; 

From great Alcinous’ royal loins I spring, 

A happy nation, and a happy king. 

Then to her maids— -Why, Avhy, ye coward train, 
These fears, this flight? ye fear, and fly in vain. 340 
Dread ye a foe? dismiss that idle dread, 

’Tis death with hostile step these shores to tread : 

Safe in the love of heav'n, an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes ; 


V. 243. 'Tis death with hostile st^ these shores to treai^ This 
1 take to be the meaning of the word Siepes, which Eustathius ex- 
plains by tfoY reeu 'vivas et valensf or, 'he shall Dot be 

long-lived.’ Sut it May be asked how this character of valour In de- 
stroying their enemies can agree with the Fhaeacians, an effeminate 
unwarlike nation? Eustathius answers, tliat the protection of the 
gods is the best defence, and upon this Nausicaa relies. But tlien it 
is necessary that man should co-operate with the godsj for it is in 
vain to rely upon the gods for safety, if we oursdves make not use of 
means proper for it ; whereas the Fhaeacians were a people wholly 
given up to luxury and pleasures. The true reason then of Nansicaa’s 
praise of the Fhaeacians may perhaps be drawn from that honourable 
partiality, and innate lore which every person feels for his country. 
She knew no people greater than the Fhaeacians, and having ever 
lived in full security from enemies, she concludes tlrat it is not in the 
power of enemies to disturb that security. 
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’Tis ours this sou of sorrow to relieve, . 345 

Cheer the sad heart, nor let affliction grieve. 

By Jove the stranger and the poor are sent, 

And what to those we give, to Jove is lent. 

Then food supply, and bathe his fainting limbs 
Where waving shades obscure the mazy streams. 

Obedient to the call, the chief they guide 351 
To the calm current of the secret tide ; 

Close by the stream a royal dress they lay, 

A vest and robe, with I'ich emhroid’iy gay : 

Then unguents in a vase of gold supply, 355 

That breath’d a fragrance through the balmy sky. 

To them the king. No longer I detain 
Your friendly care: retire, ye vhgin train! 

Retire, while from my weaiy’d limbs I lave 
The foul pollution of tlie briny wave : S60 

Ye gods I since this worn fi’ame refection knew, 
What scenes have I survey’d of dreadful view? 


V. 247* Sy Jove the stranger and the poor are sent, 

And what to those we give, to Jove is lent,'] 

This is a very remarkable passage, full of such a pious generosity as 
the wisest teach, and tire best practise, I am sensible it may be un- 
derstood two waysj and in botli it bears an excellent instruction. 
The words are, ‘ the poor and stranger are from Jove, and a small 
gift is acceptable to them, or acceptable to Jupiter/ Au piXij. I 
have chosen the latter, in conformity to the eastern way of thinking : 
‘ He that hath pity on the poor lendeth unto tlie Lord/ as it is ex« 
pressed in the Proverbs, 
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But, nymplis, recede ! sage chastity denies 
To raise the blush, or pain the modest eyes. 

The nymphs -withdrawn, at once into the tide 265 
Active lie bounds ; the flashing waves divide i 


V. 263. But, nymphs, recede I fee.] TLls place seems contradictory 
to the practice of antiqtiity, and other passages in the Odyssey : no- 
thing is more frequent than for heroes to make use of the ministry of 
damsels in bathing, as appears from Polycaste and Telemachus, &c. 
Whence is it tljen that Ulysses commands the attendants of Nausicaa 
to withdraw while he bathes ? Spondanus is of opinion, that the poet 
intended fo condemn an indecent custom of tliose ages solemnly by 
the mouth of so wise a person as Ulysses : but there is no other in- 
stance in all his works to confirm that conjecture. I am at a loss to 
give a better reason, unless the difference of tire places might make 
an alteration in the action. It Is possible that in baths prepared for 
public use, there might be some convenience to defend the person 
who bathed in some degiee from observation, which might he want- 
ing in an open river, so tliat the action might be more indecent in 
the one instance than in the other, and consequently occasion these 
words of Ulysses ; but this is a conjecture, and submitted as such to 
the reader’s better judgment. 

V. 265, — ■ — at once into the tide 

Active he bounds — ] 

It may be asked why Ulysses prefers the liver waters in washing, to 
the waters of the sea, in Uie Odyssey; whereas in the tenlli book of 
the Hiad, after the death of Dolon, Diomed and Ulysses prefer the 
sea waters to those of tire river? There is a different reason for ibis 
different regimen: in the Iliad, Ulysses was fatigued, and sweated 
with the labours of the night, and in such a case the sea waters being 
more rough are more purifying and corroborating: but here Ulysses 
comes from the seas, and (as Plutarch in his Symposiaclts observes 
upon this passage) the more subtle and light particles exhale by the 
heat of the sun, but the rough and the saline stick to the body, till 
washed away by fresh waters. 
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O’er all his limbs his hands the wave diffuse, 

And from his locks compress the weedy ooze ; 

The balmy oil, a fragrant show’r, he sheds; 

Then, dress’d, in pomp magnificently treads, 270 
The warrior goddess gives his frame to shine 
With majesty enlarg’d, and air divine : 

V. 271 ' warrior goddess gives his frame to shine ^ PoeUy 
delights in the marvellous, and ennobles the most ordinary subjects 
by dressing them with poetical ornaments, and givihg tliem an adven- 
titious dignity. The foundation of this fiction, of Ulysses receiving 
beauty from Pallas, is only this: the shipwreck and sufferings of 
Ulysses had changed his face and features, and his long fasting given 
him a pale and sorrowful aspect} but being bathed, perfumed, and 
dressed in robes, he appears another man, full of life and beauty. 
This sudden change gave Homer the hint to improve it into a mi- 
racle} and he ascribes it to Minerva, to give a dignity to his poetry. 
He furtlicr embellishes the description by a very happy comparison, 
Virgil has imitated it. 

' Ob humerosque Deo simills} namque Ipsa decoram 
Caesariem nato genetrix, lumenque juventae 
Porpureum, et lastos oculis afil&rat honores. 

Quale manus addunt ebori decus, ant ubi ilavo 
Argentum Pariusve lapis circumdatur auro,’ 

Scaligcr, in the fifth book of his Poetics, prefers Virgil before Homer; 
and perhaps his opinion is just: ‘ Mauus’ he says is more elegant than 
‘ vif,’ and * addunt ebori decus,' than yapKvIa, ^e epfa ‘ Os 

humerosque Deo similis,’ carries a nobler idea than Homer’s p>eilova. 
*ai leaavoya} and above all, 

* ■— — — — Lumenque juventae 
Purpureum, et laetos oculis afidlrat honores,' 

Is inexpressibly beautiful. 

It is said that this image is made by the assistance of Vulcan and 
Minerva: why by two deities} Eustathius answers, the first rudiments 
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Back from his brows a length’ of hair unfurls, 

His hyacinthine locks descend in wavy curls. 

As by some artist to whom Vulcan gives 275 

His skill divine, ,a breathing statue lives; 

By Pallas taught, he frames the wond’rous mould, 
And o’er the silver pours the fusil gold. 

So Pallas his heroic frame improves 
With heav’nly bloom, and like a god he moves. ' S80 
A fragrance breathes around : majestic grace 
Attends his steps: th’ astonish’d virgins gaze. 

Soft he reclines along the murm’ring seas, 

Inhaling freshness from the fanning breeze. 

The wond’ring nymph his glorious port survey’d, 
And to her damsels, with amazement, said, g8d 

Not without care divine the stranger treads 
This land of joy: his steps some godhead leads: 
Would Jove destroy him, sure he had been driv’n 
Far from this realm, the fav’rite isle of heav’n. S90 

and formation of it in the fire is proper to Vulcan, and Minerva is 
the president of arts 3 Minerva gives the artificer wisdom in design- 
ing, and Vulcan skill in labouring and finishing the work. 

V. 263.* He reclines along the vtumiring seas^ This little cir- 
cumstance, Eustathius observes, is not without its eirect 3 the poet 
withdraws Ulysses, to give Nausicaa an opportunity to speak freely 
in his praise without a breach of modesty: she speaks apart to her 
damsels, and by this conduct, Ulysses neither hears his own com- 
mendation, which is a pain to all wortliy spirits, nor does Nausicaa 
betray an indecent sensibility, because she speaks only to her own sex 
and attendants. 
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Late a sad spectacle of woe, he trod 
The desart sands, and now he looks a god. 

Oh heav’n ! in my contiubial hour decree 
This man my spouse, or such a spouse as he ! 

But haste, the viands and the bowl provide— S 95 
The maids the viands, and the bowl supply’d; 

Eager he fed, for keen his hunger rag’d, 

And with the gen’rous vintage thirst assuag’d. 

Now on return her care Nausicaa bends. 

The robes resumes, the glitt’ring car ascends, 300 


V. 293. Oh keav'n ! in my connubial hour decree 

This man my spouse, or such a spouse as he!"] 

This passage has been censured as an outrage against modesty and cre- 
dibilityj is it probable that a young princess should fall in love wilh 
a stranger at first sight? and if she really falls in love, is it not an in- 
decent passion? I will lay before the reader the observations of Plu- 
tarch upon it. 'If Nausicaa, upon casting her eyes upon this stranger, 
and feeling such a passion for Inm as Calypso felt, talks thus out of 
wantonness, her conduct is blameable; but if, perceiving his wisdom 
by his prudent address, she wishes for such an husband, rather than 
a person of her own country who had no better qualifications than 
singing, dancing, and dressing, she is to be commended.’ This dis- 
covers no weakness, but prudence, and a true judgment. She deserves 
to be imitated by the fair sex, who ought to prefer a good tmderstand- 
ing before a fine coat, and a man of worth before a good dancer. 

Besides, it may be offered in vindication of Nausicaa, that she had 
in the morning been assured by a vision from heaven, that her nup- 
tials were at handj tliis might induce her to believe that Ulysses Whs 
the person intended by the vision for her husband ; and his good sense 
and prudent behaviour, as Dader observes, might make her wish it, 
without any imputation of immodesty. 
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Ear blooming o’er the field: and as she press’d 
Tlie splendid seat, the liat’ning chief address’d. 

Stranger, arise ! the sun rolls down the day, 

Lo, to the. palace I direct thy way: 

Where in high state the nobles of the land SOS 
Attend my royal sire, a radiant band. 

But hear, though wisdom in thy soul presides. 

Speaks from thy tongue, and ev’ry action guides ; 
Advance at distance, while I pass the plain 
Where o’er the furrows waves the golden grain; 310 
Alone I reascend— With airy mounds 
A strength of wall the guarded city bounds : 

The jutting laud two ample bays divides; 

Full through the narrow mouths descend the tides : 
Tire spacious basons arching rocks enclose, 315 
A sure defence from ev’ry storm that blows. 

Close to the bay great Neptune’s fane adjoins; 

And near, a forum flank’d •^nth marble shines, 

Where the bold youth, the num’rous fleets to store, 
Shape the broad sail, or smooth the taper oar: 820 


V,313. The jutting land tiao ample lays divides} 

Full through the narrow mouths descend the iidej.] 

This passage is not withoul its difficulty : blit the scholiast upon 
Dionysius Periegetes gives \is a ftill explication of it. Auo Mpms 
fjjsi 1) pcuaui;, fw (wy A\xivo8, tov h T\^b, Sw pvjn 
OfiftSuiio; ipaia^. The island of Pheeacia has two poits, the one called 
the port of Alcinous,.the other of Hyllusj thus Callimachus calls It 
the place of two ports. And Apollonius, for the same reason, calls it 
or the place which is entered by two porta, D/toibb. 
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For not the bow they bend, nor boast the skill 
To give the feather’d arrow wings to kill ; 

But the tall mast above the vessel rear, 

Or teach the flutt’ring sail to float in air. 

They rush into the deep with eager joy, 335 

Climb the steep surge, and through the tempest fly ; 

V. 335. They rush into the deep with eager joy ^ It is very judi- 
cious in the poet to let us thus fully into tte character of the Phseacians, 
before he comes to shew what relation they have to the story of the 
Odyssey ; he describes Alcinous and the people^ of better rank as pei'- 
sons of great hospitality and humanity 5 this gives an air of probability 
to the free and benevolent reception which Ulysses found : he de- 
scribes the vulgar as excellent navigators; and he does this, not only 
because they are islanders, but, as Eustathius observes, to prepare die 
way for the return of Ulysses, who was to be restored by their conduct 
to his country, even against the inclination of Neptune, tlie god of 
the ocean. But it may be asked, is not Homer inconsistent with 
himself, when he paints die Fhaiacians as men of the utmost humanity, 
and immediately after calls them a proud unpolished race, and given 
up to censoriousness? It is easy to reconcile the seeming contradic- 
tion, hy applying the character of humanity to the higher rank of the 
nation, and the other to the vulgar and the mariners. I believe the 
same character holds good to this day amongst any people who are 
much addicted to sea affairs; they contract a roughness, by being 
secluded from the more general converse of mankind, and conse- 
quendy are strangers to that affability which is', the effect of a more 
enlarged conversation. But what is it that inclines the Phaeacians to 
be censorious ? It is to be remembered, that they are every where de- 
scribed as a people abandoned to idleness; to idleness therefore that 
part of thdr character is to be imputed. When the thoughts are not 
employed upon things, it is usual to turn them upon persons : & good 
man has not the inclination, an Industrious man not the leisure, to 
be censorious; so that censure is the property of idleness. This I 
take to be the moral intended to be drawn from the character of the 
Phaeacians, 
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A proud, un polish’d race — ^To me belongs 
The care to shun the blast of sland’rous tongues; 

Lest malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 

Thus with vile censure taint my. spotless name. 330 

‘ What stranger this, whom thus Nausicaa leads? 
Heav’ns ! with what graceful majesty he treads? 
Perhaps a native of some distant shore, 

The future consort of her bridal hour; 

Or rather, some descendant of the skies; S35 

Won by her pray’r, th’ aerial bridegroom flies. 

Hcav’n on that hour its choicest influence shed. 

That gave a foreign spouse to crown her bed ! 

V. 331. What stranger this, whom thus Nausicaa leads?] This 
is an instance of the great art of Homer, in saying every thing pro- 
pej'ly. Nausicaa had conceived a great esteem for Ulysses, and she 
had an inclination to let him know it; but modesty forbid her to 
reveal it openly: how then shall U]ys.ses know the value she has for 
his person, consistently with the modesty of Nausicaa? Homer with 
great address puts her compliments into tlte mouth of the Fbseacians, 
and by this method she speaks her own sentiments, as the sentiments 
of the Phseacians: Nausicaa, as it were, is withdrawn, and a whole 
nation introduced for a more general praise of Ulysses. 

V. 335. Or rather, some descendant of the sMes,] Eustathius re- 
marks, that the compliments of Nausicaa answer the compliments 
made to her by Ulysses ; he resembled her to Diana, she him to the 
gods. But it may be asked, are not both these extravagancies? and 
is it not beyond all credibility that Nausicaa should be thought a 
goddess, or Ulysses a god? In these ages it would be judged extra- 
vagant, but it is to be remembered that in the days of Homer every 
grove, river, fountain, and oak tree, were thought to have their pecu- 
liar deities; this makes such relations as these more reconcilable, if 
not to truth, at least to the opinions of antiquity, which is sufficient 
for poetry. 
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All, all the godlike worthies that adorn 
This realm, she flies; Ph^acia is her scorn.’ 340 
And just the blame: for female innocence 
Not only flies the guilt, hut shuns th’ offence : 

Th’ unguarded virgin, as unchaste, I blame; 

And the least freedom with the sex is shame, 

Till our consenting sires a spouse provide, 345 

And public nuptials justify the bride. 

V. 344. ' the least freedom with the sex is shame, 

Till our consenting sires a spouse provide."} 

This is an admirable picture of ancient female life among the Orientals j 
the virgins were very retired, and never appeared amongst men but 
upon extraordinary occasions, and then always in tlie presence of the, 
fatlier or motlier: but when they were manied, says Eustathius, they 
had more liberty. Thus Helen converses freely with Telemachus and 
Pisistratus, and Penelope sometimes witli the suitors. Nausicaa de-. 
liven her judgment sententiously, to give it more weightj what can 
be more modest than these expressions? and yet they have been 
greatly traduced by Mons. Perrault, a French critic j he translates 
the passage so as to imply that ‘ Nausicaa disapproves of a virgin’s 
lying with a man, without the permission of her father, before mar- 
riage;’ avSpatri jLucr/Eirdai led him into this mistake, which is sometimes 
used in such a signification, but here it only means conversation : if 
the word pv/evAai signified more than keeping company, it would be 
more ridiculous, as Soileau observes upon Longinus, than Peirault 
makes it: for it is joined to avSpao-i, and then it would infer that 
Nausicaa disapproves of a young woman’s lying witli ‘ several men’ 
before she was married, without the licence of her father. The pas- 
sage, -continues Soileau, is full of honour and decency; Nausicaa has 
a design to introduce Ulysses to her father ; she tells him she goes 
before to prepare the way for his reception, but that slie must not be 
seen to enter the city in his company, for fear of giving offence, which 
a modest woman ought not to give : a virtuous woman is obliged not 
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But woulclst thou soon review thy native plain? 
Attend, and speedy thou shalt pass the main: 

Nigh where a grove with verdant poplars ciwvn’d, 

To Pallas sacTcd, shades the holy gi*ound, • 350 
We bend our way; a bubbling fount distills 
A lucid lake, and thence descends in rills; 

Around the grove a mead with lively green 
Palls by degi'ees, and forms a beauteous scene; 

Here a rich juice the royal vineyard pours ; S65 

And there the garden yields a waste of flow’rs. 

Hence lies the town, as far as to the ear 
Floats a strong shout along the \vaves of air. 


only to avoid immodesty, but the appearance of itj and for her part 
she could not approve of a young woman keeping company with men 
without tire permission of her father or mother, before she was mar- 
ried. Thus the indecency is not in Homei-, but in the critics it is 
indeed, in Homer, an excellent lecture of modesty and morality. 

V. 347- Sut wouldst thou soon review thy native plain **] Eusta- 
thius and Dacier ore both of opinion, that Nausicaa had conceived a 
passion for Ulysses : I think this passage is an evidence that she rather 
admired and esteemed, than loved him; for it is contrary to the na- 
ture of the passion to give directions for the departure of the person 
beloved, but rather to invent excuses to prolong his stay. It is true 
Nausicaa had wished, in the foregoing parts of this book, that she 
might have Ulysses for her husband, or such an husband as Ulysses: 
but this only shews that she admired his accomplishments; nor could 
she have added * sucli a spouse as he,' at all, if her affections had 
been engaged and fixed upon Ulysses only. This likewise takes off 
the objection of a too great fondness in Nausicaa ; for it might have 
appeared too great a fondness to have fallen in love at the first with 
an absolute stranger. 
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There wait emhow’r’d, while I ascend alone 
To great Alcinous on his royal throne, 360 

Arriv’d, advance impatient of delay, 

And to the lofty palace bepd thy way : 

The lofty palace overlooks thp town, 

From ev’ry dome hy pomp superior known ; 

A child may point the way. With earnest gait 365 
Seek thou the queen along the rooms of state ; 

Her royal hand a wond’rous work designs. 

Around a circle of bright damsels shines. 

Part twist the threads, aqd part the wool dispose, 
While with the purple orb the spindle glows. 3/0 
High on a throne, amid the Scherian pow’rs. 

My royal father shares the genial hours ; 

But to the queen thy mournful tale disclose, 

With the prevailing eloquence of woes : 

So shalt thou view with joy thy natal shore, 375 
Though mountains rise between, and oceans roar. 

She added not, but waving as she wheel’d 
The silver scourge, it glitter’d o’er the field : 

With skill the virgin guides th’ embroider’d rein. 
Slow rolls the car before th’ attending train. 380 

V. 373. But to the queen thy mournful tale disclose.'] This little 
circumstance, seemingly of small importance, is not without its beauty. 
It is natural for a daughter to apply to the mother, rather than the 
father: women are likewise generally of a compassionate nature, and 
therefore the poet first interests the queen in the cause of Ulysses. 
At the same time he gives a pattern of conjugal affection, in tlie 
union between Arete and Alcinous. 
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Now whirling clown the heav’ns, the golden clay 
Shot through the western clouds a dewy ray ; 

The grove they reach, where from the sacred shade 
To Pallas thus the pensive hero pray'd. 384i 

Daughter of Jove I whose arms in thunder wield 
Th’ avenging bolt, and shake the dreadful shield ; 
Forsook by thee, in vain I sought thy aid 
Wlien booming billows clos’d above my head : 

Attend, unconquer’d maid ! accord my vows, 

Bid the great hear, and pitying heal my woes. 390 
This heard Minerva, but forbore to fly 
(By Neptune aw’d) apparent from the sky; 

V, Sgi. — . — . — - _ tiutforhiyre tofly • 

(By Neptune aw’dj apparent from the sky^ 

I We see the ancients held a subordination ampng the deities, and 
tliongh different in inclinations, yet they act in harmony : one god 
resists not another deity. This is more fully explained, as Eustathius 
observes, by Euripides, in his Hippolytusj where Diana says, it is 
not the custom of the gods to resist one the other, when they take 
vengeance even upon the favourites of other deities. The late tem- 
pest that Neptune had raised for the destruction of Ulysses, was an. 
instance of Neptune’s implacable anger: this makes Minerva take 
such measures as to avoid on open opposition, and yet consult tlie 
safety of Ulysses : she descends, but it Is secretly. 

This book takes up part of the night, and the whole thirty-second 
dayj the vision of Nausicaa is related in the preceding night, and 
Ulysses enters the city a little after the sun sets in the following even- 
ing. So that thirty-two days are completed since the opening of tlie 
poem. 

This hook in general is full of life and variety : it is true, tlie 
VOL. I. V 
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Stern god ! avIio rag’d with vengeance unrestrain’d, 
Till great Ulysses hail’d his native land. 

subject of it is simple and unadorned, but improved by the poet, and 
rendered entertaining and noble. The muse of Homer is like his 
Minerva, witli respect to Ulysses, who from an object of commisera- 
tion improves his majesty, and gives a grace to every feature. 



THE 

SEVENTH BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 



THE ARGUMENT. 


THE COURT OF ALCINOUS. 

Tbm princess Nausicaa returns to the city, and Ulysses 
soon after Jollms thither. He is met by Pallas in the 
form of a young virgin, who guides him to the palace, 
and directs him in what manner to address the queen 
Arete. She then invoboes Mm in a mist, which causes 
him to pass invisible. The palace and gardens of Alci- 
nous described. Ulysses falling at the feet of the queen, 
the mist disperses, the Phmeians admire, and receive 
him with respect. The queen inquiring by what means 
he had the garments he theii wore, he relates to her and 
Alcinous his departure from Calypso, and his arrival on 
their d/minions. 

The same day continues, and the book ends with the 
night. 



THE 


ODYSSEY. 


BOOK VIL* 

The patient, heav’nly man thus suppliant pray’d; 
While the slow mules draw on th’ imperial maid: 
Through the proud street she moves, the public gaze: 
The turning wheel before the palace stays. 

• This book opens with the introduction of Ulysses to Alcinous; 
ftvery step the poet takes carries on tlje main design of the poem, with 
» progress so natural, that each incident seems really to have hap- 
pened, and not to be invention. Thus Nausicaa acddentally meets 
Ulysses, and introduces him to Alcinous her father, who lands him 
in Ithaca: it is possible this might be true Iustory5 the poet might 
build upon a real foundation, and only adorn the truth with the orna- 
ments of poetry. It is to be wished, that a faithful histoiy of the 
Trojan war, and the voyages of Ulysses had been transmitted to pos- 
terity j it would have been the best comment upon the Iliad and 
Odyssey. We are not to look upon the poems of Homer as mere 
romances, but as true stories, heightened and beautified by poetry: 
thus the Iliad is built upon a real dissension, that happened in a real 
war between Greece and Troyj and the Odyssey upon the real voy- 
ages of Ulysses, and the disorders that happened through his absence 
in his own country. Nay, it is not impossible but that many of 
those incidents that seem* most extravagant in Homer, might have an 
appearing truth, and be justified by tire opinions, and mistaken ere- 
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With ready love her brothers gath’ring round, 5 
Receiv’d the vestures, and the nnilcs unbound. 

She seeks the bridal bow’r: a matron there 
The rising fire supplies with busy care. 

Whose charms in youth her father’s heart inflam’d, 
Now worn u’ith age, Eurymedusa nam’d; 10 

dullly of those ages. What is there in all Homei- more seemingly ex- 
U'avagantj than the story of the race of the Cyclops, witli one broad 
eye in their foreheads? and yet, as air Walter Raleigh very judi- 
ciously conjectures, this may be built upon a seeming ti'uth: tliey 
were a people of Sicily remarkable for savageness and cruelty, and 
perhaps might in their wars make use of a head-piece or vizor, which 
had but one sight in it, and this might give occasion to sailors who 
coasted those shores to mistake the single sight of the vizor, for a 
broad eye in the forehead, especially when tJicy before looked upon them 
as monsters for their barbaiity, I doubt not but we lose many beau- 
ties in Homer for want of a real history, and tliink him extravagant, 
when he only complies with the opinions of former ages. I thought 
it necessary to make this observation, as a general vindication of 
Homerj especially in this place, immediately before he enters upon 
tire relation of tliose stories which have been thought most to outrage 
credibility: if then we look upon the Odyssey as all fiction, we con- 
sider it unworthily j it ought to be read as a story founded upon 
truth, bnt adorned with the embellishments of poetry, to convey in- 
struction with pleasure the more effectually. 

V. 10, Euiymeduia Eustathius remarks, that the Phssa- 

ciaus were people of great commerce, aud that it was customary iu 
those ages to exchange slaves in traffickj or perhaps Eurymedusa 
might be a captive, piracy then being honourable, and such seizures 
of cattle or slaves frequent. The passage concerning the brothers of 
Nausicaa has not escaped the censure of the critics : Homer in the 
original calls them ‘ like gods,’ and yet in the same breath gives them 
the employment of slaves j they nnyoke the mules, tftid carry into tire 
palace the burdens they brought, A two-fold answer may he givei^ 
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The ca])tivc tlanic Phiiaacian rovers bore, 

Snatch’d from Ejnrus, her sweet native shore, 

(A grateful prize) and in her bloom bestow'd 
On good Alcinous, honour’d as a god: 

Nurse of Nausicaa fi-om her infant years, 15 

And tender second to a mother’s cares. 

Now from the sacred thicket where he lay. 

To town Ulysses took the winding way. 

Propitious Pallas, to secure her care, 

Around him spread a veil of thicken’d air; SO 

to this ohjeclion, an^ this conduct might proceed from the general 
custom of the age, whicli made such actions reputablej or from the 
particiiiar love tlic brothers bore tlieir sister, which might induce 
them to act thus, as an instance of it. 

V. 20. Around him slrread a veil of thicken'd air.] It may be 
asked what occasion there is to make Ulysses invisible? Eustathius 
answers, not only to preserve him fiom insults as he was a stranger, 
but that he might raise a greater aui’prise in Alcinous by bis sudden 
appearance. But, adds he, the whole is an allegoiyj and Ulysses 
wisely choosing the evening to enter unobserved, gave occasion to 
tlie poet to bring in the goddess of wisdom to make him invisible. 

Virgil has borrowed this passage from Homer, and Venus renders 
jEneas invisible in the same manner as Minerva Ulysses. Scaliger 
compares the two authors, and prefers Virgil infinitely before Homer, 
in the fifth book of his Poetics. 

' At Venus obscuro gradientes acre sepsit, 

Et multo nebulae circum Dea fudit amictuj 
Cernere ne quis eos, ncu quis coptingerc posset, 

Molirive moram, aut veniendi poscere causas.’ 

Scaliger says the verses are more sonorous than Homer's, and that It 
•was move necessary to make JSneas invisible than Ulysses, he being 
amongst a perfidious nation. But was not the danger as great from 
the rudeness of the Phscacians, as from the perfidiousness of the Car- 
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To shun til’ encounter of the vulgar crowd, 

Insulting still, inquisitive and loud. 

When near the fam’d Phsacian walls he drew, 

The beauteous city opening to his vieiv, 

His step a virgin met, and stood before ; 25 

A polish’d urn the seeming virgin bore, 

thaginrana ? Besides, Virgil does not mention the perfidiousness of 
the Caithaginians; so that it is the reason of Scaliger, not Virgil: 
and -whether the -verses he more sonorous, is submitted to the ear of 
the reader. He is chiefly delighted with 

' Et multo nebulae circum Dea fudit nmictu.* 

‘ Q.ui solus versus,’ says he, ‘ delerreat Gr®cQs ab ea scntcutift, 
qufi suum contendunt praeferendam.’ He allows Ksfrtiinoif f eittcTffi, 
tic. to be a tolerably smooth verse, ‘ Commodus cl rasilis,’ but yet far 
inferior to this of Virgil : 

Molirive moram, et veniendi poscere causas.’ 

It is but justice to lay the verses of Homer before the reader. 

K«f tor ohttsvs wpto woAiv 9' (pr, Kftpi S' Affiji'ij 
HoAXijv Tjsga, %su6, fgovsBtr oJuotji, 

Mijris ^ai'^xwy iJ^efaiv/Auiy, ayliSo\7jiraf 
KsfrtfMOJf r” eifeetti, xai EgsfwiO’ ori( eirj. 

I determine not which author has the greater beauty, but undoubtedly 
Homer is more happy in the occasion of the fiction than Virgil: 
Homer drew his description from the wisdom of Ulysses in entering 
the town in the evening, he was really invisible to the Phseacians, 
and Homer only heightened the truth by poetry; but Virgil is more 
bold, and has no such circumstance to justify his relation; for .®neas 
went into Carthage in the open day. 

V. 26. The seeming virgin, &c.] It may he asked why 

Minerva does not appear as a goddess, but in a borrowed form? The 
poet has already told us, that she dreaded the wratli of Neptune; onp 
deity could not openly oppose another deity, and dierefore she acts 
tlius invisibly. 
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And youthful smil’d ; but in the low disguise 
Lay hid the goddess with the azure eyes. 

Show me, fair daughter, (thus the chief demands) 
The house of him who rules these happy lands. 30 
Through many woes and wand'rings, lo ! I come 
To good Alcinous’ hospitable dome. 

Far from my native coast, I rove alone, 

A wretched stranger, and of all unknown ! 

The goddess answer’d. Father, I obey, 33 
And point the wand’ring traveller his way : 
Well-known to me the palace you inquire, 

For fast beside it dwells my honour’d sire ; 

But silent march, nor greet the common train 
With question needless, or inquiry vain. 40 

A race of rugged mariners are these ; 

Unpolish’d men, and boist’rous as their seas : 

,The native islanders alone their care, 

And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. 

These did the ruler of the deep ordain 45 

To build proud navies, and command the main; 

On canvas wings to cut the wat’ry way ; , 

No bird so light, no thought so swift as they. 

V. 47. On canvas wings to cut the wat'ry way^ This circum- 
stance is not inserted without a good eflfect: it could not but greatly 
encourage Ulysses to understand that he was arrived amongst a people 
that excelled in navigation j this gave him a prospect of being speedily 
conveyed to his own country, by the assistance of a nation so expert 
in maritime affairs. Eustathius. 
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Thus having spoke, th’ unknown celestial leads : 
The footsteps of the deity he treads, 50 

And secret moves along the croAvded space, 

Unseen of all the rude Phasacian race. 

(So Pallas order’d, Pallas to their eyes 
The mist objected, and condens’d the skies.) 

The chief Avith wonder sees th’ extended streets, 55 
The spreading harbours, and the riding fleets ; 
lie next their princes’ lofty domes admires, 

In sep’rate islands crown’d w.ith rising spires; 


V. 53, — 1 — Pallas to their eyes the mist condenses.'] Scaliger in 
hia Poetics calls this an impertinent repetition, and commends Virgil 
for not imitating it, for Homer dwells upon it no less than three 
times j and indeed one would almost imagine Uial Virgil was of the 
same opinion, for he has followed the turn of this whole passage, and 
omitted this repetition : yet he treads almost step by step in tli’e path 
«f Homer j and iSneas and Ulysses ai'e drawn in the same coloursj 
‘ Miratur molem ^neas, magalia quondam; 

Miratur portas, strepitumque et strata viarum.’ 

QavfM^sy S' oSutsus ^y-syKs, mt njKs sum;, 

Aufcoyr Hgwury avyopas, ncu /neexpa, 

Tt|/ijXa, text^iifeirinv ajvjjora. 

Homer poetically inserts tlie topography of this city of the Phaeacians: 
though they were an nnwarlike nation, yet they understand the art 
of fortification J their city is surrounded with a strong wall, and that 
wall guarded witli palisades. But whence this caution, since Homer 
tells us in 'the preceding book, that they were in no danger of an 
enemy? it might arise from their very fears, which naturally suggest 
to cowards, that they cannot be too safe; this would make them prac- 
tise the art of fortification more assiduously than a more brave people, 
who usually put more confidence in valour than in walls, as was tlie 
toctice of tlie Suartaiis. 
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And deep iiitrencliments, and high walls of stone, 
That gird the city like a marble zone. 60 

At length the kingly palace gates he view’d : 

There stopp’d the goddess, and her speech renew''d. 

My task is done; the mansion yon inquire 
Appeals before you : enter, and admire. 
High-thron’d, and feasting, there thou shalt behold 
The sceptred rulers. Fear not, but be bold : 66 

A decent boldness ever meets with friends, 

Succeeds, and ev’n a stranger recommends. 

First to the queen prefer a suppliant’s claim, 

Alcinous’ queen, Arete is her name, 70 

The same her parents, and her powV the same. 

For know, from Ocean’s* god Nausitlious sprung. 

And Peribaia, beautiful and young: 

V. 63. My task is done, See.] As deities ought not to be intro- 
duced without a necessity, so, wiien introduced, they ought to be 
employed in acts of importance, and woitby of their divinity: it 
may be asked if Homer observes this rule in Ibis Episode, where a 
goddess seems to appear only to direct Uly'-ses to the palace of Alci- 
nous, which, as he himself tells us, a child could have done? but the 
chief design of Minciva was to advise Ulysses in his present exigen- 
cies: and (as Eustathius remarks) slie opens her speech to him with 
great and noble sentiments. She informs liim how to win the favour 
of Alcinous, upon which depends the whole happiness of her heroj 
and by which she brings about Jhis re-establishment in his kingdom, 
die aim of the whole Odyssey. Virgil makes use of the same metliod 
in his ^neis, and Venus there executes the same office for her son, 
as Minerva for her favourite, in some degree as a guide, but chiefly 
fis a counsellor. 
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Thus having spoke, th’ unkuoAvn celestial leads : 
The footsteps of the deity he treads, 50 

And secret moves along the crowded space, 

Unseen of all the rude Phseacian race. 

(So Pallas order’d, Pallas to their eyes 
The mist objected, and condens’d the skies.) 

The chief with wonder sees th’ extended streets, 55 
The spreading harbours, and the riding fleets ; 

He next their princes’ lofty domes admires, 

In sep’rate islands crown’d w.ith rising spires j 

V. 53. ■— — Pallas to their eyes the mist condenses.'] Scaliger in 
his Poetics calls this an impertinent repetition, and oonimcnds Virgil 
for not imitating it, for Homer dwells upon it iro less lUaiv three 
times; and indeed one would almost imagine that Virgil was of Uie 
same opinion, for he has followed the turn of this whole passage, and 
omitted tliis repetition : yet he treads almost step by step in th’e patli 
«f Homer j and .^neas and Ulysses are drawn in the same colours; 

* Miratur molem .®neas, magalia quondam: 

Miratur portas, strepitumque et strata viarum.’ 

©aujAtt^ey S’ ohffeug nou y^ai shtx;, 

Auraird Hgwoay ayopaSt nai fet^ea [Ji>axpXf 
ncoXon'etririv apypora. 

Homer poetically inserts tlie topography of this city of tlie Phaeacians: 
though they were an unwarlike nation, yet they understand the art 
of fortification; their city is surrounded with a strong wall, and that 
wall guarded with palisades. But whence this caution, since Homer 
tells us in the preceding hook, that they were in no danger of an 
enemy? it might arise from their very fears, which naturally suggest 
to cowards, that they cannot be too safe; this would make them prac- 
tise the ait of fortification more assiduously than a more brave people, 
who usually put more confidence in valour than in walls, as was tlie 
practice of the Spartans. 
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And deep intrenchmentSj and high walls of stone, 
That gird the city like a marble zone, 60 

At length the kingly palace gates he view’d : 

There stopp’d the goddess, and her speech renew’d. 

My task is done; the mansion you inquire 
Appears before you : enter, and admire. 
High-thron’d, and feasting, there thou shalt behold 
The sceptred rulers. Fear not, but be bold : 66 

A decent boldness ever meets with friends, 

Succeeds, and ev’n a stranger recommends. 

First to the queen prefer a suppliant’s claim, 

Alcinous’ queen, Arete is her name, 70 

The same her parents, and her pow’r the same. 

For know, from Ocean’s god Nauslthous sprung, 

And Peribtea, beautiful and young: 


V. 63. iWy iasli is dona, &c.] As deities ought not to be intro- 
duced witliout a necessity, so, when introduced, they ought to be 
employed in acts of importance, and worthy of their divinity: it 
may be asked if Homer obser^Ts this rule in Ibis Episode, where a 
goddess seems to appear only to direct Ulysses to the palace of Alci- 
nous, which, as he himself tells us, a child could have done? but the 
chief design of Mineiva was to advise Ulysses in his present exigen- 
cies; and (ns Eustathius remarks) she opens her speech to liim with 
great and noble seutiraenls. She informs him how to win the favour 
of Alcinous, upon which depends the whole happiness of her hero ; 
and by which she brings about ,his re-establishment in his kingdom, 
the aim of the whole Oc[yssey. Virgil makes use of the same method 
in his jEneis, and Venus there executes the same office for her son, 
as Minerva for her favomrite, in some degree as a guide, but cliicfly 
ps a counsellor. 
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(Eurymedon’s last hope, who rul’d of old 

The race of giants, impious, proud, and bold ; *75 

Perish’d the nation in unrighteous war. 

Perish’d the prince, and left this only heir.) 

Who now by Neptune’s am’rous pow’r compressed, 
Produc’d a monarch that his people bless’d, 

Father and prince of the Phseacian name ; 80 

From him Rhexenor and Alcinous came. 

The first by Phmbus’ burning arrows fir'd. 

New from his nuptials, hapless youth ! expir’d. 

No son surviv’d: Arete heir’d his state, 

And her, Alcinous chose his royal mate. 85 


V. 74 . Eiirymedon, See ] This passage is worthy observation, ai 
it discovers to us the time when tire race of tho ancient giants pe- 
rished; this Eurymedon was grandfatlier to Nansithous, the fatlier of 
Alcinous ; so that the giants were extirpated forty or fifty years before 
the war of Troy. This exactly agrees with ancient story, which in- 
forms us, that Hercules and Theseus purged the earth from those 
monsters. Plutarch in his life of Theseus tells -us, tliat they were 
. men of great strength, and ptibUc robbers, one of whom was called 
the Bender of Pines. Now Theseus stole away Helen in her infancy, 
and consequently these giants were destroyed some years before the 
Trojan expedition. Dacieb, PtOTAKCH. 

V. 84. &c. jirete,'] It is observable that this Arete was both wife 
and niece to Alcinous, an instance that the Grecians married with 
such near relations : tlie same appears firom Demosthenes and other 
Greek orators. But what tlven is jhe notion of incest amongst llie 
ancients? The collateral branch was not thought incestuous, for Juno 
was the wife and sister of Jupiter. Brotliers likewise married their 
brothers’ wives, asDeiphobus Helen, after the death of Paris: the 
same was practised amongst the Jews, and consequently, being per- 
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Y^ith honours yet to wohianlcind unknown, 

This queen he graces, and divides the throne : 

In equal tenderness her sons conspire, 

And all the children emulate their sire. 

When through the street she gracious deigns to move, 
(The public wonder, and the public love) 9 1 

The tongues of all with transport sound her praise. 
The eyes of all, as on a goddess, gaze. 

She feels the triumph of a gen’rdus breast ; 

To heal divisions, to relieve th’ opprest; 95 

In virtue rich; in blessing others, blest. 


mitted by Moses, was not incestuous. So tlmt tlic only incest was in 
tlie ascending, not collateral or descending branch} as when parents 
and children married! thus when Myrrha lay witli her father, and 
Lot with his daughters, this was accounted incest. The reasbn is 
very evident; a child cannot pay the doty of a child to a parent, and 
at the same time of a wife or husband; nor can a father act with the 
authority of a father towards a person who is at once bis wife and 
daughter. The relations interfere, and introduce confusion, where 
the law of nature and reason requires regularity. 

V.gs. To heal divisions, fcc.] This office of Arete has been 
looked upon as somewhat extraordinary, that she should decide the 
quarrels of the subjects, a province more proper for Alciuous; and 
therefore the ancients endeavoured to soften it by different readings; 
and instead of omy s*’ so^poynjw, they inserted ijriy t' eu(pi>ovsom, or 
' she decides amongst women,’ Eustathius in the text reads it in a 
third way, yjm r* or ‘ by her wisdom.’ Spondanus believes, 

that the queen had a share in the government of the Phseacians; but 
Eustathius thinks the poet intended to set the character of Arete In a 
fair point of light, she bearing the chief part in this book, and a great 
share in the sequel of the Odyssey; by this method he introduces her 
to the best advantage, and makes her a person of importance, and 
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Go then secure, thy humble snit prefer, 

And owe thy country and thy friends to her. 

With that the goddess deign’d no longer stay. 

But o’er the world of waters wing’d her way: 100 

Forsaking Scheria’s ever-pleasing shore, 

The winds to Marathon the virgin bore ; 

Thence, where proud Athens rears her tow’iy head,. 
With opening streets and shining structures spread, 
She pass’d, delighted mth the well-known seats; 105 
And to Erectheus’ sacred dome retreats. 

Meanwhile Ulysses at the palace traits. 

There stops, and anxious with his soul debates, 

Fix’d in amaze before the royal gates. 

worthy to have a place in heroic poetry: and indeed he has given her 
a very amiable character, 

V. log. Fix'd in amaze before the royal gates.'] The poet here 
opens a very agreeable scene, and describes the beauty of the palace 
and gardens of Alcinoua. Diodorus Siculus adapts this passage to the 
island Taprobane, Justin Martyr to Paiudisej Ta napafeva Ss imova 
rov AXwroa mjifw ruiXfiiv nreirctijKe. He transcribes this whole passage 
into his Apology, but vrith some variation from the common editions^ 
for instead of 

!*• 

— — — oust 

Zsfupf^ vrvtietra., — he reads, 

aei caifnj &c. perhaps more elegantly, 

Eustathius observes that Homer suits his poetry to the things he re* 
lates, for in the whole Iliad there is not a description of this nature, 
nor an opportunity to introduce it in a poem that represents nothing 
hut objects of terror and blood. The poet himself seems to go a little 
out of the way to bring it into the Odyssey ; for it has no necessary 
connexion with the poem, nor would it be less perfect if it had been 
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The front appear’d with radiant splendours gay, 110 
Bright as the lamp of night, or orb of day. 

The walls were massy brass : the coniice high 
Blue metals crown’d, in colours of the sky : 

Rich plates of gold the folding doors incase ; 

The pillars silver, on a brazen base; 115 

Silver the lintels deep-projecting o’er, 

And gold, the rii\glets that command the door. 

Two rows of stately dogs, on either hand, 

In sculptur’d gold and labour’d silver stand. 

omitted j but as Mercuty, when he surveyed the bower of Calypso, 
ravished with the beauty of it, stood a while in a still admiraiion: so 
Homer, delighted with tlie scenes he draws, stands still a few mo- 
.mentSj and suspends the story of the poem, to enjoy the beantics of 
these gardens of Alcinous. But even here he shews his judgment, in 
not lotting his fancy run out into a long desciiption ; he concludes 
the whole in the compass of twenty verses, and resumes the thread of 
his story. Rapin, I confess, censures this description of the gardens : 
he calls it puerile, and too light for eloquence j that it is spun out to 
too great a length, and is somewhat affected j has no due coherence 
with, nor bears a just proportion to, the whole, by reason of its being 
too glittering. This is spoken with too great severity • it is necessary 
to relieve the mind of the reader sometimes with gayer scenes, that it 
may proceed with a fresh appetite to the succeeding entertainment. 
In short, if it be a fault, It is a beautiful faultij and Homer may be 
said her^ as *he was upon another occasion by St. Augustin, to be 
* dulcissimd vanus.’ The admiration of the gold and silver is no ble- 
mish to Ulysses: for, as Eustathius remarks, it proceeds not out of 
avarice, but from the beauty of the work, and usefulness and magni- 
ficence of the buildings. The whole description, continues he, suits 
the character of the Phaeacians, a proud, luxurious people, delighted 
with shew and ostentation. 

V. 118, Two rou's of stately dogs, See ] We have already seen tliat 
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These Vulcan form’d with art divine, to wait 120 
Immortal guardians at Alcinous’ gate; 

Alive each animated frame appears, 

And still to live beyond the pow’r of years. 

Eair thrones within from space to space were rais’d, 
Where various carpets with embroid’ry blaz’d, 125 
The work of matrons : these the princes press’d, 

Day following day, a long continued feast. 


dogs •were kept as a piece of slate, from tlie instance of those that 
attended Telemachua : here Alcinous has images of dogs in gold, for 
the ornament of his palace) Homer animates them in his poetiyj bnt 
to soften the description, he introduces Vulcan, and ascribes the won- 
der to the power of a god. If we take the poetical dress away, the 
truth is, that these dogs were formed with such excellent art, that 
they seemed to be alive, and Homer, by a liberty allowable to poeti'y, 
describes them as really having that life, which they only have in ap- 
pearance. In the Iliad he speaks of living tripods with greater bold- 
ness. Eustathius recites another opinion of some of the ancients, who 
thought these Kuyej not to be animals, but a kind of large nails (ij^ss) 
or pins, made use of in buildings, and to this day the name is retained 
by builders, as dogs of iron, &c. It is certain the words will bear 
this interpretation, but the_ former is more after tlie spirit of Homer, 
and more noble in poetry. Besides, if the latter were intended, 
it would be absurd to ascribe a work of so little importance to a 
deity. 

V. 134, Fair thrones ^ibithin, &c,] The poet does dot say of what 
materials these thrones were made, whether of gold or silver, to avoid 
the imputation of being thought fabulous in his description; it being 
almost incredible, remarks Eustathius, that such quantities of gold 
and silver could be in the possession of such a king as Alcinous ; 
though, if we consider that his people were greatly given to naviga- 
tion, the relation may come ■within the bounds of credibility. 
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Refulgent pedestals the walls surround, 

Which boys of gold with flaming torches crown’d; 
The polish’d ore, reflecting ev’iy ray, 130 

Blaz’d on the banquets with a double day. 

Full fifty handmaids form the household train ; 

Some turn the mill, or sift the golden grain ; 

Some ply the loom; their busy fingers move 
Like poplar leaves, when Zephyr fans the grove. 135 


V. 128 . Refulgetit pedestals the walls surround. 

Which hoys of gold with flaming torches ci'ownd.'} 

This is a remarkable piece of grandeur ; lamps, as appears from the 
eighteenth of the Odyssey, were not at this time known to the Gie- 
dans, bill only torches: these were held by images in the shape of 
beautiful youths, and those images wem of gold. Lucretius has trans- 
lated these verses. 

' — — Aurea sunt juvenum simulacra per redeis, 

Lampades igniferas manibus retinentia dextris, 

, Lumina nocturnis epulis ut suppeditentur.’ 

It is admirable to observe with what propriety Homer adapts liis 
poetry to the characters of his persons: Nestor is' a wise manj when 
he is first seen in the Odyssey it is at sacrifice, and there is not the 
least appearance of pomp or luxury in his palace or entertainments. 
The Fhseacians are of an opposite character, and the poet describes 
them consistently with its they arc all along a proud, idle, effeminate 
people; though such a pompons description would have ill suited the 
wise Nestor, it excellently agrees with the vain Alclnous. 

V. 135. Like poplar leaves when Zephyr fans the grove^ There 
is some obscurity in this short allusion, and some refer it to the work, 
others to the damsels employed in work. Eustathius is of the opinion 
that it alludes to the damsels, and expresses the quick and continued 
motion of their hands: I have followed tliis interpretation, and tliink 
VOL. I. X 
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Not more renowii’d the men of Scheria’s isle, 

For sailing arts and all the naval toil, 

Than works of female skill their women’s pride, 

The flying shuttle through the threads to guide : 

Pallas to these her double gifts imparts, 140 

Inventive genius, and industrious arts. 

that Homer intended to illustrate that quick and intermingled motion, 
by comparing them to the blanches of a poplar agitated by winds, all 
at once in motion, some bending this, some that way. The other in- 
terpretations are more forced, and less intelligible. 

V. 107. [Of the onginaLli 

Kaipeicreaev J’ oiovsm a.7foXsiSelai vypov aXaifli/.] 

This passage is not without difficulty: some of the ancients under- 
stood it to signify the thickness and closeness of the texture, which 
was so compactly wrought that oil could not penetrate it : others 
thought it e.spressed the smoothness and softness of it, as if oil seemed 
to flow from itj or lastly, that it shone with such a glossy colour as 
looked like oil. Dacier renders the verse according to the opinion 
first recited. 

' So close the work, that oil diffus’d in vain. 

Glides off innoxious and without a stain.’ 

Any of these interpretations make the passage intelligible (though I 
think the description does belter without it). It is left to the judg- 
ment of the reader which to prefer j they are all to be found in Eu- 
stathius. 

V. 138. — — worhs of female skill their women's pride.'] We 
may gather fi'om what Homer here relates concerning the skill of 
these Phaeacian damsels, that they were famed for these works of cu- 
riosity: the Corcyrians were much given to traffic, and perhaps they 
might bring slaves from the Sidonians, who instructed them in tliese 
manufactures. Dacisu. 
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Close to the gates a spacious garden lies, 

From storms defended and inclement skies. 

V. 142. Close to the gates a spacious garden. lies'\ This famous 
garden of Alcinaus contains no more tlian four acres of ground, which, 
in those times of simplicity was thought a large one even fora prince. 
It is laid out, as Eustathius observes, into thvee parts: a grove for 
fruits and shade, a vineyard, and an allotment for olives arid herbs. 
It is watered with two fountains, tlie one supplies the palace and 
town, the other tlie garden and the flowers. But it may be ashed 
what reality tliere is in the relation, and whether any trees bear frnit 
all the year in this island? Eustatliius obsei'vcs, that expriience 
teaches the contrary, and that it is only true of the greatest part of 
the year: Homer, adds he, disguises the true situation of the Phaea- 
cians, and here describes i t as one of the happy islands 5 at once to 
enrich his poetry, and to avoid a discovery of his poetical exaggera- 
tion. The relation is true of other places, if Pliny and Theophrastus 
deserve credit, as Dacier obseivesj thus the citron bears during the 
whole year fruits and flowers. ‘ Arbos ipsa omnibus Boris pomi- 
fera, aliis cadentibus, aliis maturescentibus, aliis vero subnasceutibu.s.* 
The same is related of other trees by Pliny : ‘ Novusque fructus in 
bis cum annotino pendet,’ he affirms the like of the pine, ' Habet 
fructum maturesceiitem, habet proximo anno ad maturitatem, ventn- 
rura, ac deinde tertio,' &c. So that what Homer relates is In itself 
true, though not entirely of Plite.icia. Or perhaps it might be only 
intended for a more beautiful and poetical manner of describing the 
constant succession of one fruit after another in a fertile climate. 

‘ Figs on figs arise.’ 

Aristotle applied this hemeslick scoffingly to the sycophants of 
Athens : he was about to leave that city upon its rejoicing at the 
death of Socrates: and, quoting this verse, he said he would not hve 
in a place where 

— — — • — • Vripaev.st o-yxsv S' etU ffaxw. 
alluding to the derivation of the word sycophant. Eustathius. 
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Foul' acres was th’ allotted space of ground, 

Fenc’d with a green enclosure all around, 145 

Tall thriving trees confess’d the fruitful mould; 

The red’ning apple ripens here to gold. 

Here the blue fig with luscious juice o’erffows, 

With deeper red the full pomegranate glows, 

The branch here bcuds beneath the weighty jiear, 
And verdant olives flourish round the year. 151 


‘ Some Jry the blaek’niiig cluslci-s in the sun.’ 

To nnderstand this passage aright, it is necessary to know the 
manner of ordering the vintage amongst the Greeks. First, they 
carried all tlie grapes they gathered into a house for a season j after- 
waids they exposed them ten days to the sun, and let them lie abroad 
as raapy nights in the fiasliness of the air; then they kept them live 
days in cool shades, and on the sixtli they trod them, and pul the 
wine into vessels. This we learn from Hesiod : sf-liw, v, 220, 

— — — Uayla; ewroSpsVe eiKdoe (Sorpof 
Agi^«i f KfeXtai SsKCC r xai Jsaa vw^a.S 

Ilsv7e fs cuiTKiaa-ai, sxltu S' st; afye apuirvai 
Adipa, Aiuinuffa 

Homer distinguishes the whole into three orders : first, the grapes 
that have already been exposed to the sun are trod; the second order 
is of the grapes that are exposed, while the others are treading; and 
the thiid, of those that are ripe to be gathered, while the others are 
thus ordering. Homer himself thus explains it, by saying, that while 
some vines were loaded with black and mature grapes, others were 
green, or but just turning to blackness. Homer undoubtedly founds 
this poetical relation upon observing some vines that bore fruit thrice 
annually. Pliny affirms tills to be true, lib. xvi, cap. 27 . ^ Vites 
quidem et trifer® sunt, quas ob id insanas vocant, quoniam in iis ali®, 
maturescunt, all® turgescunt, ali® floreut.’ Dacibh. 
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The balmy spirit of the western gale 
Eternal bi'eathes on fruits untaught to fail : 

Each dropping pear a following pear supplies, 

On apples apples, figs on figs ai'ise: 155 

The same mild season gives the blooms to blow, 

The buds to harden, and the fi’uits to grow. 

Plerc order'd vines in equal ranks appear, 

With all th’ united labours of the year; 

Some to unload the fertile branches ram, IGQ 

Some dry the black’ning clusters in the sun, 

Others to tread the liquid harvest join, 

The groaning presses foam with floods of wine. 

Here are the vines in early flow’r descry’d, 

Here grapes discolour’d on the sunny side, 165 

And there in autumn’s richest purple dy’d. 

Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 

In beauteous order terminate the scene. 

Two plenteous fountains the Avhole prospect crown’d 
This through the gardens leads its streams around. 
Visits each plant, and waters all the ground: 17 1 

While that in pipes beneath the palace flows. 

And thence its curreirt on the town bestows ; 

To various use their various streams they bring, 

The people one, and one supplies the king. 175 

Such were the glories which the gods ordain'd, 

To grace Alcinous, and his happy land. 

Ev’n from the chief, who men and nations knew, 

Th’ unwonted scene surprise and rapture drew; 
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In pleasing' thought he ran the prospect oer, 180 
Then hasty enter'd at the lol’ty door. 

Night now approaching, in the palace stand, 

With goblets crown’d, the rulers of the land ; 

Prepar’d for rest, and off ’ring to the god* 

Who bears the virtue of the sleepy rod. ISj 

Unseen he glided through the joyous crowd, 

With darkness circled, and an ambient cloud. 

Direct to great Alciuous’ throne he came. 

And prostrate fell before th’ imperial dame. 

Then from around him drop’d the veil of night ; 190 
Sudden he shines, and manifest to sight. 

* Mercury. 

V. 154. Prepar'd for rest, and (iff'iing Co the gnd 
into hears the virtue of the sleepy 

I have already explained from Atheusous this custom of offei'ing to 
Mercury at the copclusion of entertainments : he was thought by tlie 
ancients to preside over sleep. ' Dat somnos adiinitque,’ according to 
Horace, as Dacier observes. In following ages this practice was 
altered, and they offered not to Mercury, but to Jove the perfecter, or 
to Ssar 

V. jgo. Theitfrom around him drap'd the veil of night^ If this 
whole story of the veil of air had been told simply and nakedly, it 
would imply no more than that Ulysses arrived without being disco- 
vered; and the breaking of the veil denotes his first coming into sight, 
in tlie presence of the queen. But Homer steps out of the vulgar road 
of an historian, and clothes it with a sublimity worthy of heroic 
poetry. In the same manner Virgil discovers his .®neas to Dido: 

' — — — — Cum circumfusa repente 
Scindit se nubes, et in aera purgat apertum,’ 

Scaliger prefets these verses to those of Plomer, and perhaps with 
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The nobles gaze, with awful fear opprest; 

Silent they gaze, and eye the godlike guest. 

Daughter of great Rhexenor ! (thus began 
Low at her knees, the much-induring man) 195 
To thee, thy consort, and this royal train, 

To all that share the blessings of your reign, 

A suppliant Ijencls : oh pity human woe ! 

’’Tis what the happy to th’ unhappy owe. 

A wretched exile to his country send, 200 

Long worn with griefs, and long without a friend. 


good reason j he calls the last part of the second verse a divine addi- 
tion j and indeed it is far more beautiful than the aijf of 

Homer. 

V. 196, To thee, thy consort, and this royal train.] Minerva 
commanded Ulysses to supplicate the queen : why then does he ex- 
ceed the directions of the goddess, and not only address himself to 
Alcinous, but to the rest of the assembly ? Spondanus answers, that 
Ulysses adapts himself to the picsent circumstances, and seeing the 
king and other peers in the same assembly, he thought it improper 
not to take notice of them : he therefore addresses himself to all, that 
he may make all his friends. Bat then does not Minerva give impro- 
per diiections’ and is not Ulysses more wise than the goddess of wis- 
dom ? The true teason therefoie may perhaps be, that Ulysses really 
complies with the injunctions of the goddess : she commands him to 
address himself to the queen; and he does so: this I take to mean 
chiefly or pi imarily, but not exclusively of the king ; if the passage 
be thus understood, it solves the objection. 

V. 200. IV retched exile to his' country jewd.] Ulysses here 
speaks very concisely : and he may seem to break abruptly into the 
subject of his petition, without letting the audience either into the 
knowledge of his condition or person. Was this a proper method to 
pievail over an assembly of strangers? But his gesture spoke for him, 
he threw himself into the posture of a suppliant, and the persons of 
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So may the gods your better days increase, 

And all your joys descend on all your race, , 

So reign for ever on your cou 4 try’s breast, 

Your people blessing, by your people blest ! 205 

Then to the genial hearth he bow’d his face, 

And humbled in the ashes took his place, 

all suppliants were esteemed to be sacred : he declared himself to bo 
a man iu calamity, and reserves his story to be told more at large, 
when the surprise of the Ph(Eacians at the sudden appearance of a 
stranger was over; this consciousness therefore is not blameable, but 
rather an instance of Homer's judgment, who knows when to be 
short, and when to be copious. 

V. 207. And hmbUd in the ashes took his place.'] This was the 
custom of suppliants : they betook themselves to the hearth as sacred, 
and a place of refuge, It was parliculuily iu the protection of Vesta : 
thus Tull lib. ii, deNaturh Deoiumj ‘ Nomen Veit.x smnptum est 
a Grx’cis, ea est enim quaj illis eirria, dicitur, jusque ejus ad aras, et 
focos pertinet.’ Apollonius likewise, as Spondanus observes, takes 
notice of tins custom of suppliants. 

Toi o' OYSui, Kat avauooi, ep" sdiij aijavlsf 
vyrt Axi) }<ufpais uertjn reruKlxi. 

That is, tliey betook tliemselves to the hearth, and there Sat mute, 
which is the custom of all unhappy suppliants. If it was a custom# 
as Apollonius observes, to sit mute, tliis gives another reason why 
Ulysses used but few words in his supplication : he had greatly out- 
raged a practice that was established as sacred amongst the Greeks, and 
had not acted in tlic cliaracter of a suppliant, if he had launched out 
into a long oration. 

This was tlie most sure and effectual way of supplication ; thus, 
whenThemistocles fled to Admetus king of the Molossians, he placed 
himself before the hearth, and was received, tliough tliat king had 
formerly vowed his destruction. Plutarch indeed calls it an unusual 
way of supplicationj hut that proceeded from his carrying a child in 
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Silence ensu’d. The' eldest first began, 

Echeneus sage, a venerable man ! 

Whose well-taught mind the present age surpast, 210 
And join’d to that th’ experience of the last. 

Fit words attended on his weighty sense. 

And mild persuasion flow’d in eloquence. 

Oh sight (he cry’d) dishonest and unjust ! 

A guest, a stranger, seated in the dust! %IS 

To raise the lowly suppliant from the ground 
Befits a monarch. Lo ! the peers around 
But wait thy word, the gentle guest to grace. 

And seat him fair in some distinguish'd place. 

Let first the hei'ald due libation pay 220 

To Jove, who guides the wand’rer on his way; 

Then set the genial banquet in his view, 

And give the stranger-guest a stranger’s due. 

His sage advice the list’ning king obeys, 

He stretch’d his hand the prudent chief to raise, 225 
And from his seat Laodamas remov’d, 

(The monarch’s offspring, and his best belov’d) 

his arms to move the greater compassion, not from his throwing him- 
self into the protection of the household gods, 

V. 309. Echmeus sage, &c .3 The expression in the original, as 
Dacier observes, is reraailrable : ‘ Edieneus an old man, who knew 
many ancient, and great variety of things j* he was wise by long ex- 
perience, and by being conversant in ancient story: the author of the 
book of Wisdom speaks almost in the same expressions ; ' Scit praete- 
rita et de futuris sestiraat.’ 

V. 226. A}id from his seat Laodamas remov'd^ Plutarch in his 
Symposiacks discusses a question, whether tlie master of Uie feast 
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There next his side the godlike hero sat ; 

With stars of silver shone the bed of state. 

The golden ew’r a beauteous handmaid brings, 230 
Replenish’d from the cool translucent springs, 

Whose polish’d vase with copious streams supplies 
A silver lavei-, of capacious size. 

The table next in regal order spread. 

The glitt’ring canisters are heap’d with bread: 235 
Viands of various kinds invite tlie taste. 

Of choicest sort and savour, rich repast ! 

Thus feasting high, Alcinous gave the sign, 

And bade the herald pour the rosy wine. 

Let all around the due libation pay 240 

To Jove, who guides the wand’rer on his way. 

He said. Ponton us heard the king’s command; 
The circling goblet moves from hand to hand : 

Each drinks the juice that glads the heart of man. 
Alcinous then, with aspect mild, began. 245 


should place his guests, or let them seat themselves promiscuously: 
he there commends this conduct of Alcinous, as an instance of a cour- 
teous disposition and great humanity, who gave a place of dignity to 
a stranger and suppliant. 

V. 240, — — — the due Illation pay 
To Jove ] 

We have already seen that the whole assembly was about to pour 
libations to Mercuryj whence is it then that they now offer to Jupi- 
ter? Eustathius observes, it was because of the arrival of this stranger, 
and Jupiter presides over all strangers, and, is frequently stiled Zeuf 
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Princes and peers, attend! while we impart 
To vou, the thouQ-hts of no iuhunian heart. 

Now pleas’d and satiate from the social rite 
Repair we to the blessings of the night : 

But with the rising day, assembled here, 250 

Let all the elders of the land appear. 

Pious observe our hospitable laws, 

And heav’n propitiate in the stranger’s cause: 

Then join’d in council, proper means explore 
Safe to transport him to the wish’d-for shore : 255 

(How distant that, imports not us to knoAV, 

Nor weigh the labour, but relieve the Avoe) 

Meantime, nor harm nor anguish let him, bear: 

This interval, heav’n trusts him to our care; 

But to his native land our charge resign'd, 2(50 
Heav’n ’s is his life to come, and all the avocs behind. 
Then must he suffer Avhat the fates ordain ; 

For fate has Avove the thread of life Avith pain, 

And twins ev’n from the birth, are misery and man ! 

But if descended from th’ Olympian boAv’r, 265 
Gracious approach us some immortal poAv’r; 

If in that form thou coni’st a guest divine : 

Some high event the conscious gods design. 

As yet, unbid they never grac’d our feast. 

The solemn sacrifice call’d down the guest ; 270 

Then manifest of heav’n the vision stood. 

And to our eyes familiar was the god. 
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Oft with some favour’d traveller they stray. 

And shine before him all the desart way : 

With social intercourse, and face to face, 275 

Tire friends and guardians of our pious race. 

So near approach Ave their celestial kind, 

By justice, truth, and probity of mind; 

V. 277- So near approach ive their celestial hind, &c.] There is 
some intricacy in this passage, and much labour has beeh used to ex- 
plain it. Some would have it to imply, that ' we are as nearly allied 
to the gods, as the Cyclops and giants, who are descended from tliemj 
and if the gods frequently appear to these giants who defy them, 
how much more may it be expected by the Phaeacian.s to enjoy that 
favour, who reverence and adore them?’ Eustathius explains it after 
anotlier mctliod : Alcinous had conceived a fixed hatred against the race 
of the Cyclops, who had expelled the Phajacians from Ihcir country, and 
forced Uiem to seek a new habitation} he here expresses that hatred, 
and says, that the Phaaacians resemble the gods as much in goodness, 
as the Cyclops and giants one tlie other in impiety: he illustrates it, 
by shewing that the expression has the same import as if we should 
say that Socrates comes as near to Plato in virtue, as Anytus and Me- 
litus to one another in wickedness} and indeed the construction will 
be easy, by understanding AxXTjyoif in the second verse. 

— 'Spitriv efyvSey eip,ey, 

ilmfsp xuaXwTrtf rt x«( wygi* yiyaylcijv. 

Snbaudi, efyvBsv aAAijAoiy eicrjv. 

I have already spoken of the presence of the gods at tire sacrifices, 
in a former note upon the Odyssey: this frequent intercourse of the 
gods was agreeable to tlie tireology of the ancients 5 but why then is 
Alcinous surprised at the appearance of Ulysses, whom he looks upon 
as a god, if such favours were frequent ? Spondanus replies, that it 
is the unusualness of tlic time, not the appearance, that surprises 
Alcinous 5 the gods appeared either at their sacrifices, or in their jour- 
neys, and therefore he looks upon this visit as a tiring extraordinary. 
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As our dire neighbours of Cyclopajan birth, 

Match in fierce wrong, the giant-sons of earth. 2<'3() 
Let no such thought (with modest grace rejoin'd 
The prudent Greek) possess the royal mind. 

Alas ! a mortal, like thyselfj am I ; ■ 

No glorious native of yon azure sky: 

In form, ah how unlike their heav’nly kind? 285 
How more inferior in the gifts of mind? 

Alas, a mortal ! most oppress’d of those 
Whom fate has loaded with a weight of woes ; 

By a sad train of miseries alone 
Distinguish’d long, and second now to none 1 290 

By heav’n's high will compell’d from shore to shore ; 
With heav’n’s high will prepar’d to suffer moi-e. 

What histories of toil could I declare? 

But still long-weary’d nature Avants repair; 

Spent Avith fatigue, and shrunk with pining fast, 395 
My craving bowels still require repast. 

HoAve’er the noble, sufF’riug mind, may grieve 
Its load of anguish, and disdain to live; 

Necessity demands our daily bread; 

Hunger is insolent, and Avill be fed. 300 

But finish, oh ye peers ! Avhat you propose, 

And let the morrow’s daAvn conclude my woes. 

Pleas’d Avill I suffer all the gods ordain, 

To see my soil, my son, ray friends, again. 

That vieAV vouchsaf’d, let instant death surprise . 305 
With ever-during shade these happy eyes ! 
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Th’ assembled peers with gen'ral praise approv’d 
His pleaded reason, and the suit he mov’d. 

Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, 

And to the gifts of balmy sleep repairs. 310 

Ulysses in the regal walls alone 

Remain’d : beside him, on a splendid throne, 

Divine Arete and Alcinous shone. 

The queen, on nearer view, the g’uest survey’d 
Rob’d in the garments her own hands had made; 315 
Not without wonder seen. Then thus began, 

Her words addressing to the godlike man. 

Cam’st thou not hither, wond’rous stranger! say, 
Erom lands remote, and o’er a length of sea? 

Tell then whence art thou? whence that princely air? 
And robes like these, so recent and so fair ! 32 1 

V, 305. That view vouchsaf'd, let instant death, &c.] Itisveiy 
necessary to recall frequently to the reader's mind the desire Ulysses 
has to reach his own country j and to shew that he is absent not by 
choice, but necessity; all the disorders in his kingdoms happen by 
reason of his absence; it is therefore necessary to set the desire of his 
retnm in the strongest point of light, that he may not seem accessary 
to those disorders, by being absent when it was in his power to return. 
It is observable that Ulysses does not here make any mention of Pene- 
lope, whom he scarce ever omits in other places, as one of tlie chief 
inducements to wish for his country; the reason of his silence, says 
Eustathius, is, because he is unwilling to abate the favour of Alci- 
nousj by a discovery that would shew it was impossible for him to 
marry his daughter; such a discovery might make the king proceed 
more coolly towards his transportation ; whereas it would afterwards 
be less dangerous, when he has had an opportunity fully to engage 
him in his favour. 
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Hard is the task, oh princess ! you impose : 

(Thus sighing spoke the man of many woes) 

The long, the mournful series to relate 
Of all my sorrows, sent by heav’n and fate ! 325 

Yet what you ask, attend. An island lies 
Beyond these tracts, and under other skies, 

V. 322, Hard is the tusk, oh princess 1"] ,®neas in Virgil speaks 
to Venus after the same manner, as Ulysses to Arete. 

‘ O Dea, si primal repetens ab origine pergara, 

Et vacet annales nostrorum andire laborura, 

Ante diem clauso componet vesper Olympo.' 

Scaliger observes that Virgil so far exceeds the verses of Homer, that 
they will not even hear a comparison} lac is superior almost in every 
word: for instance} he renders, ftijwHSWf, by ' priml ab origine,’ and 
adds tlie word 'vacet' beautifully} and still more beautifully he trans- 
lates ssoXXo, xr/^sa, ' annales nostrorum andire laborum}’ and lastly be 
paraphrases die word apysc.\eov by a most harmonious line, 

‘ Ante diem clauso componet vesper Olympo,’ 

Which excellently describes the multitude of the sufiFerings of .ffineas, 
which could not be comprehended in the relation of a whole day. 

I will not deny but that Virgil excels Homer in this and many 
other passages, which he borrows ftom him: but then is it a just 
conclusion to infer, after the manner of Scaliger, that Virgil is a 
better poet than Homer ? To conclude from particulars to generals is 
a false way of arguing. It Is as if in a comparison of two persons, a 
man should from single features give a superiority of beauty, which 
is only to be gathered &om the symmetry of die whole body, 

V. 326, Yet what you ash, attend, ] Homer here gives a 

summary of the subject of the two preceding books: this recapitu- 
lation cannot indeed be avoided, because it is necessary to let Alci- 
nous into bis story, and this cannot be done without a repetition} 
but generally all repetitions are tedious: the reader is offended when 
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Ogygia named, in Ocean’s wat’iy arms ; 

Where dwells Calypso, dreadful in liei* charms ! 
Remote from gods or men she holds her reign, 330 
Amid the terrors of the rolling main. 

that is related which he knows already ; he receives ho new instruc- 
lion to entertain his jndgmentj nor any new descriptions to excite his 
curiosity, and by these means the very soul of poetry is extinguislied, 
and it becomes unspirited and lifeless. When therefore repetitious 
are absolutely necessary, they ought always to be short j and I may 
appeal to the reader, if he is not tired witli many in Horner, especially 
when made in the very same words? Here indeed Ulysses tells his 
story but in partj the queen asked him who he was, but he passes 
over this without any reply, and reserves the greatest part of hia story 
to a time of more leisure, tliat he may discover himself to a better ad- 
vantage before the whole peerage of the PhSEacians. I do not always 
condemn even tire verbal repetitions of Homer j sometimes, as in cm- 
bassies, tliey may be necessary, bepuse every word is stamped with 
authority, and perliaps tliey might be customary in Homer's times } if 
they were not, he had too fruitful an invention not to have varied his 
thoughts and expressions. Bossu observes, tliat with re.spcct to repe- 
titionSj Virgil is more exact than Homer; for instance, in the first 
book of the iEneis, when .riSneas is repeating his sufferings to Venus, 
she interrupts him to give Irim comfort : 

' — — ■ — Nec plura querentem 

Passa Venus, medio sic interfata dolore est.’ 

and in tire third book, where good manners obliged this hero to relate 
his story at the request of Andromache, the poet prevents it by intro- 
ducing Hdenus, who hinders the repetition. 

V. 330. Remote fi om gods or men she holds her reign."] Homer has 
the secret art of introducing the best instrnctioiis, in the midst of the 
plainest narrations. He has described the unworthy passion of the 
goddess Calypso, and the indecent advances she made to detain him 
from, his country. It is possible this relation might make some im- 
pressions upon tire mind of the reader, inconsistent with exact mora- 
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Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore 
Unbless’d ! to tread that interdicted shore : 

When Jove tremendous in the sable deeps 
Launch’d his red lightning at our scatter’d ships : 333 
Xhen, all my fleet, and all my foll’wcrs lost, 

Sole on a plank, on boiling surges tost, 

Heav’n drove my week th’ Ogygian isle to find, 

Full nine days floating to the wave and wind. 

Met by the goddess there with ojicn arms, 340 

She brib’d my stay with more than human charms ; 
Nay pi’omis’d, vainly promis’d, to bestow 
Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. 

But all her blandishments successless prove. 

To banish from my breast my country’s love, 345 


lity: what antidote then does Homer administer to expel this poison? 
he does not content himself with setting tlie chastity of Penelope in 
opposition to the loose desires of Calypso, and showing the great ad- 
vantage the mortal had over the goddess} but he here discovers the 
fountain from whence this weakness rises, by saying, that neither 
mao nor gods frequented this island} on one hand the absence of the 
gods, and on the other the infrequency of objects, made her yield at 
the sight of the first that appears. Eveiy object is dangerous in soli- 
tude, especially, as Homer expresses it, if we h ave no commerce with 
the gods. Dacier, 

V. 344. But all her hlandishments successlesi prove — — ] Dacier 
from Eustathius assigns the reason of the refusal of Ulysses to comply 
with the proffers of Calypso, to forsake his wife and country: it was, 
because he knew that womcil in love promise more than they either 
can, or intend to peiform. An insinuation, that he would have com- 
plied if he had thought the goddess would, or could have performed 
her promises. But this is contrary to the character of Ulysses, |’/hose 

VOL. I. Y 
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I stay reluctant sev’u continu'd years, 

And water her arahrosial couch with tears. 

The eighth, she voluntaiy moves to part, 

Or urg’d by Jove, or her own changeful hc£|.rt. 

A raft was form’d to cross the surging sea ; 35Q, 

Herself supply ’d the stores and rich array ; 

And gave the gales to waft me on the way. 

In sev’nteen days appear’d your pleasing coast, 

And woody mountains half in vapours lost. 

Joy touch'd my soul : my soul was joy’d in vain, 35;S 
For angry Neptune rous’d the raging main; 

The wild winds whistle, and the billows roar; 

The splitting raft the furious tempest tore; 

And storms vindictive intercept the shove. 

Soon as their rage subsides, the seas I brave 36Q 
'With naked force, and shoot along the wave, 

To reach this isle : but there my hopes were lost, 

The surge impell’d me on a craggy coast. 

I chose the safer sea, and chanc’d to find 
A river’s mouth impervious to the wind, 365 

Axid clear of rocks. I fainted by the flood; 

Then took the shelter of the neighb’ring wood. 

’Twas night; and cover’d in the foliage deep, 

Jove plung’d my senses in the death of sleep. 

greatest gloiy it is, not to have listened even to a goddess. In this 
view he ceases to be an hero, and his return is no longer a virtue, but 
he returns only because he found not a temptation sufEcient to keep 
him from his country. 
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All night I sleptj oblivious of my pain : 370 

Am’oi’a dawn’d, and Phoebus shin’d in vain, 

Nor till oblique he slop’d his ev’ning ray, 

Had Somnus dry’d the balmy dews away. 

Then female voiees from the shore I heard : 

A maid amidst them, goddess-like, appear’d : 375 

To her I su’d, she pity’d my distress ; 

Like thee in beauty, nor in virtue less. 

Who from such youth could hope consid’ratc care ? 

In youth and beauty wisdom is but rare ! 


V. 379. In youth and leauty wisdom is I'Ut rare f] In the pre- 
ceding line Ulysses speaks of Nausicaa, yet immediately changes the 
words into the masculine gender, for grammatically it ought to be 
vewrsfiijv ayliatrarav. Homer makes this alteration to pay the greater 
compliment to Nausicaa, and he intends to express by it, that neither 
woman nor man of her years could be expected to have such remark- 
able discretion. Eustathius. 

Such sentences being very frequent in the Odyssey, it may not be 
improper to observe, of what beauty a sentence is in epic poetry. A 
sentence may be defined, a moral instraction couched in a few words. 
Eapin asserts, that sentences arc more proper in dramatic than heroic 
poetiy: for narration is the effential character of it, and it ought to 
be one continued thread of discourse, simple and natural, witlioul an 
affectation of figures, or moral reflexions : that energy which some 
pretend to collect and enclose witliin a small compass of words, is 
wont extremely to weaken the rest of the discourse! and^give it a 
forced air: it seems to jut out of the structure of the poem, and to be 
independent of it: he blames Homer for scattering his sentences too 
plentifully through his poesy, and calls it an affectation and imper- 
fection. These objections would undoubtedly be of weight, if the 
sentences were so introduced as to break the thread of narration, as 
Rapin rightly observes. But is this the case with relation to Homer? 
He puts them into tire mouth of the actors themselves, and tlie narra- 
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She gave me life, reliev’d with just supplies 380 
My wants, and lent these robes that strike your eyes, 
This is the truth : and oh ye pow’rs on high I 
Rorhid that want should sink me to a lie. 

To this the king. Our daughter but exprest 
Her cares imperfect to our godlike guest. 38;? 

Suppliant to her, since first he chose to pray, 

Whj^uot herself did she conduct the way, 

And with her handmaids to our court convey? 

Hero and king ! (Ulysses thus reply ’d) 

Nor blame her faultless, nor suspect of pride: .300 
Slic bade me follow in th’ attendant train ; 

But fear and rcv’rencc did my steps detain, 

tion goes on without the least interruption j 11 is nol the poet who 
speaks, nor does he suspend the nairation to make a refined refleo- 
tion, or give us a sentence of morality. Is his poetry the worse, be- 
cause he makes his agents speak weightily and sentcntiously? It is 
ti ue, sentences used without moderation are absurd in epic poetry} 
they give it a seriousness that is more becoming the gravity of philo- 
sophers, than the spirit and majesty of poetry. Bossu judiciously ob- 
serves, that such thoughts have in their veay nature a certain kind of 
calm wisdom that is contrary to tile passions} but, says he, sentences 
make a poem useful, and it seems natural to imagine, that tire more 
a work is embellished with them, the more it deserves that general 
approbation which Horace promises to those who have the art to mix 
tlie profitable with the pleasant. In short, sentences are not only 
allowable, but beautiful in heroic poetry, if tlrey are introduced wilj^ 
propriety and without aiFeolation. 

Y. 301 . S/ie fade mi fallow - 

But fear and rev’rence, &c.j ' 

This is directly contrary to wlut is before asserted iti the preceding 
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Lest rash suspicion might alarm thy mind : 

Man’s of a jealous and mistaking kind. 

Far from my soul (he cry’d) the gods efface 
All wrath ill-grounded, and suspicion base ! 396 

Whate’er is honest, stranger, I approve, 

And would to Phoebus, Pallas, and to J ove, 

Such as thou art, thy thought and mine were one, 
Nor thou unwilling to be call’d my son. 400 

In such alliance couldst thou wish to join, 

A palace stor’d with treasures should be thine. ' 

book, where Nausicaa forbids Ulysses to attend her, to avoid suspi j 
cion and slander. Is not Ulysses then guilty of falsehood, and is not 
felsehood beneaili the character of a hero > Eustathius confesses that 
Ulysses is guilty, tfiavepus 'f/suSslai } and he adds, that a wise man 
ntJay do sometimes opportunely: ctv wofijirEi ev natpui o (TofOf, I 

fear this concession of the bishop’s would not pass for good casuistry 
in these ages. Spondanus is of the same opinion as Eustathius ; 
‘ Vir prudens certo loco et tempore mendaciis ofiiciosissimis Utl novil.’ 
Dacier confesses that he somewhat disguises the truth. It will be 
diiScult to vindicate Ulysses from the imputation, if the notions of 
truth and falsehood were as strict in former, as in these ages : but wet 
must not measure by this standard : it is certain that anciently lying 
was reckoned no crime by a whole nation ; and it still bears a dis- 
pute, ' An omne falsi-loquium sit mcndacium?’ Some casuists alloW 
of the ' ohSciosum mendacium,’ and such is this Of Ulysses, entirely 
Complimental and officious. 

V. 400. Nor thou unwilling to he call d mij sow.] The ancients 
observe, that Alcinous very artfully inserts this proposition to Ulysses, 
to prove his veracity. If he had embraced it without hesitation, he 
would have concluded him an impostorj for it is not conceivable 
that he should reject all the temptation to mamage made him by Ca- 
lypso a goddess, and yet immediately embrace this offer of Alcinous 
to many bis daughter. But if we take the passage in another sense. 
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But if reluctant, who shall force thy stay ? 

Jove bids to set the stranger on his way, 

And ships shall wait thee with the morning ray. 405 
Till then, let slumber close thy careful eyes; 

The wakeful mariners shall watch the skies, 

And seize the moment when the breezes rise : 

Then gently waft thee tp the pleasing shore. 

Where thy soul rests, and labour is no more. 410 
Ear as Eubaea though thy countiy lay. 

Our ships with ease transport thee in a day. 

and bdieve that Alcinons spoke sincerely withont any secret sus- 
picions, yet his conduct is justifiable. It has, I confess, appeared 
shocking, that Alcinous, a king, should at the very first interview 
offer his daughter to a stranger, who might be a vagrant and im- 
postor: but examples are frequent in antiquity of marriages thus 
concluded between strangers, and with as little hesitation: ihusBel- 
lerophon, Polinyces were mariied. Gi'cat personages 

regarded not riclies, but were only solicitous to procure worthy 
husbands for tlicir daughters, and birth and virtue were the beat 
recommendations. 

It is observable that in the original there is a chasm, an infinitive 
mood without any thing to govern it; we must therefore supply the 
word b6sMis to make it right construction. Eustathius. 

V,411. Far as Eulcea though thy counliy /ay.] Eubaea, as Eu- 
stathius obseiTeSj is really far distant from Corcyra, the country of 
the Phasacians : but Alcinous still makes it more distant, by placing 
it in another part of the world, and describing it as one of the Fortu- 
nate islands : for in the fourth book Bhadamantlius is said to inha- 
bit the Elysian fields. Alcinous therefore endeavours to have it be- 
lieved tliat his isle is near those fields, by asserting that Rhadaman- 
thus made use of Phasacian vessels in his voyage to Tilyus, Eusta- 
thius fnrtlier adds, that Rhadamanthus was a prince of great justice, 
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Thither of old, Earth’s * giant-son to view, 

On wings of winds with Rhadainanth they tlew: 

This land, from whence their morning course begun, 
Saw them returning with the setting sun. 416 

and Tityus a person of great impiety, and that he made this voyage 
to bring him over to tnore virtuous dispositions. 

V. 415. This land, from luhencc their morning courte begun, 

Saw them returning with the setting «iB,] 

If Homer had given the true situation of Corcyra as it really lies op- 
posite to Epirus, yet the hyperbole of sailing thence to Eubaea and 
returning in the same day, had been utterly an impossibility; for in 
sailing thither, they must pass the Ionian and Icarian seas, and double 
the Peloponnesus. But the fidtion is yet more extravagant, by the 
poet’s placing it still more distant near the Fortunate islands. But 
what is impossible for vessels to effect, that are as swift as birds, and 
can sail witli the rapidity of a thought? Eustathius. 

But then is the poet justifiable for relating such incredible ampli- 
fications? It may be answered, if he had put tliese extravagancies 
into the mouth of Ulysses, he had been unpardonable, but tliey suit 
well with the character of Alciuous : they let Ulysses into his dispo- 
sition, and he appears to be ignorant, credulous, and ostentatious. 
This was necessary, that Ulysses might know how to adapt himself 
to his humour, and engage his assistance; and this he actually brings 
about by raising his wonder and esteem by stories, that could not fail 
to please such an ignorant and credulous person as Alciuous. 

Dacier adds, tliat the Phaeacians were so puffed up with tlieir 
constant felicity and the protection of the gods, tliat they thought 
nothing impossible; upon this opinion all these hyperboles are founded : 
and this agrees too well with human nature; tho more happy men 
are, the more high and extravagantly Uiey talk, and are too apt to 
entertain themselves with wild chimeras, which h.ive no existence but 
in the imagination. 


* Tityus. 
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Your eyes shall witness and confirm my tale, 

Our youth how dext’rous, and how fleet our sail, 
When justly tim’d with equal sweep they row, 

And ocean whitens in long tracks below. 4Q0 

. Thus he. No word tlT experienc’d man replies, 
But thus to heav’ti (and heav’nward lifts his eyes) 

O Jove! oh father! what the king accords 
Do thou make perfect ! sacred be his words 1 
Wide o’er the world Alcinous’ glory shine I 425 
Let fame be his, and ah! my country mine! 

Meantime Arete, for the hour of rest 
Ordains the fleecy couch, and cov’ring vest ; 

Bids her fair train the purple quilts prepare, 

And the thick carpets spread with busy care. 430 
With torches blazing in their hands they past, 

And finish’d all their queen’s command with haste ; 
Then gave the signal to tlie willing guest; 

He rose with pleasure, and retir’d to rest. 


The moral then to these fables of Alcinoua is, that a constant 
series of happiness intoxicates the mind, and that moderation fs often 
learned in the school of adver3it7. 

V. 423. The prayer of Ulysses^ It is observable, that Ulysses 
makes no reply directly to the obliging proposition which the king 
made concerning his daughter. A refusal might have been disadvan- 
tageous to his present circumstances, yet an anfwer is implied in this 
prayer, which shews the impatience he has to return to his country, 
and the gratitude he feels for hU promises to effect it: and consel 
quently it discovers that he has no intentions of settling, with his 
daughter amongst the Fhseacians. Dacibs, . - 
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There, soft-extended, to th’ murm’ring sound 435 

Of the high porch, Ulysses sleeps profound 1 
Within, releas’d from cares Alcinous lies ; 

And fast beside, were clos’d Arete’s eyes, 

V. 437 , 438. The last lines.'] It may seem somewhat extraor- 
dinaiy, that Alcinous and hia queen, who have been described as pat- 
terns of conjugal happiness, should sleep in distinct beds. Jupiter and 
Juno, as Dacier observes from the first of the Iliad, hare the same 
bed. Perhaps the poet designed to shew the luxury and false deli- 
cacy of those too happy Phseacians, who lived in such softness that 
tliey shunned every thing that might prove troublesome or incom- 
modious. 

This book takes up no longer time than the evening of the thirty- 
second day. 




THE 

EIGHTH BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 



THE ARGUMENT. 


Alcinovs calls a council, in which it is resolved to trans- 
fort Ulysses into his country. After which splendid en- 
tertainments are made, where the celebrated musician 
and poet Demodocus plays and sings to the guests. 
They Jiest proceed to the games, the race, Ike wrcslling, 
discus, (|’c. where Ulysses casts a prodigious length, to 
the admiration of all ihe spectators. They return again 
to the banquet, and Demodocus sings the hmes of Mars 
and Venus. Ulysses, after a compUm&H to the poet, de- 
sires Mm to sing the introduction of the wooden horse 
into Troy; which suited prwoUng his tears, Alcinous 
inquires of his guest his name, parentage, and fortunes. 



THE 


ODYSSEY. 


BOOK VIIL* 

Now fair Aurora lifts her golden ray, 

And all the ruddy orient flames with day : 

* This book has been more severely censured by the critics than 
any in the whole Odyssey: it may therefore be thought necessajy to 
lay before the reader what may be offered in the poet's vindication. 

Scaliget in his Poetics la very warm against it. Demodocus, ob- 
serves that critic, sings the lust of the gods (fceditates) at the feast 
of Alcinous. And Bpssu, though he \dndicates the poet, remarks that 
we meet with some offensive passages in Homer, and instances in the 
adultery of Mars and Venus. 

To know (says Aristotle in his Art of Poetiy) whether a thing be 
well or ill spoken, we must not only e:mmme the thing whether it be 
good or ill, but we mnst also have regard to him that speaks or acts, 
and to the person to whom the poet addresses} for the character of the 
person who speaks, and of him to whom he spealts, makes that to be 
good, which would not come well from the mouth of any other per- 
son. It is not on this accoont we vindicate Homer with respect to the 
immorality that is frund iu the frble of the adultery of Mars and 
Venus : we must consider’ that it is neither the poet, nor his hero, 
that recites that story: but a Phaeacian sings it to Phaiacians, a soft, 
effeminate people, at a festival. Besides, it is allowable even in grave 
and moral writings to introduce vicious persons, who despise the gods 3 
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Alcinous, and the chief, with dawning light, 
Rose instant from the slumbers of the night ; 


and is not the poet obliged to adapt his poetry to the characters of 
sucli persons? And had it not been nn absurdity in him to have given 
ns a philosophical or moral song before a people who would be pleased 
with nothing but gaiety and effeminacy? The moral that we are to 
draw from tins story is, that an Idle and soft course of life is the 
source of all criminal pleasures} and lliat those persons who lead such 
lives, are generally pleased to hear such stories, as make their belters 
partakers in the same vices. This relation of Homer is a useful les- 
son to them who desire to live virtuously ; and it teaches, that if we 
would not be guilty of such vices, we must avoid such a mclliod of 
life as inevitably leads to the practice of them. 

Rapiu attacks this book on another side, and blames it not for its 
immorality, but lowness. Homor, says he, puts off that nir of gran- 
deur and majesty which so properly belongs to his character) he de- 
bases himself into a droll, and sinks into a familiar way of talking : 
he turns things into ridicule, by endeavouring to entertain his reader 
with something pleasant and diverting; for instance, in the eighth 
book of the Odyssey, he entertains tiro gods with a comedy, some of 
whom he makes buffoons ; Mars and Venus are introduced upon the 
stage, taken in a net laid by Vtdean, contrary to the gravity which is 
■SO essential to epic poetry. 

It must be granted, that the gods are here painted in colours un- 
worthy of deities, yet still with proprietj', if we respect the specta- 
tors, who are ignorant, debauched Phseacians. Homer was obliged to 
draw tlrem, not according to his own idea of the gods, but according 
to the wild fancies of tlie Phasaclans. The poet is not at liberty to 
ascribe the wisdom of a Socrates to Alcinons: he must follow na- 
ture, and, like a painter, he may draw deities or monsters, and intro- 
duce, as he pleases, either vicious or virtuous characters, provided 
he always makes them of a piece, consistent with their first represen- 
tation. 

This rule of Aristotle in general, vindicates Homer, and it is ne- 
cessary to carry it in our minds, because it ought to.be applied to all 
incidents that relate to the Fhseacians in the sequel of the Odyssey. 
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Then to the council-seat they bend their way, 5 
And fill the shining thrones along the bay. 

Meanwhile Minerva, in her guardian care, 

Shoots from the starry vault through fields of air; 

In form, a herald of the king she flies 

From peer to peer, and thus incessant cries. 10 

Nobles and chiefs who rule PhEeacia’s states, 

The king in council your attendance waits : 

A prince of grace divine your aid implores, 

O’er unknown seas arriv’d from unkno^vn shores. 

She spoke, and sudden with tumultuous sounds 
Of tlironging multitudes the shore rebounds : Id 

V. 6. And. Jill the shining thrones along the lay."] This place of 
council was between the two ports, where the temple of Neptune 
stood j probably, like that in the second book, open to the air. 

V. g. In Jotm, a herald Itmaybe asked what occasion there 

is to introduce a goddess, to perform an action that might have been 
as well executed by a real herald? Eustathius observes, that this Mi- 
nerva is either Fame, which informs the Phseacians that a stranger of 
uncommon figure is arrived, and upon this report they assemble; or 
it implies, that this assembly was made by the wisdom of tlie peers, 
and consequently a poet may ascribe it to the goddess of wisdom, it 
being the efiect of her inspiration. 

The poet, by the introduction of a deity, warns us, that something 
of importance is to succeed; this is to be ushered in with solemnity, 
and consequently the appearance of Minerva in this place is not un- 
necessary : the action of importance to be described is no less than the 
change of the fortunes of Ulysses; it is from this assembly that his 
affairs lake a new turn, and hasten to a happy re-establishment. 

V. 13. A prince qfform divine—-^] Minerva speaks thus in fa* 
I'onr of Ulysses, to excite the curiosity of the Phseacians : and indeed 
the short speech is excellently adapted to this purpose. They were 
fond of strangers ; the goddess therefore tells them, that a stranger is 
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At once the seats they fill : and every eye 
Gaz’d, as before some brother of the sky. 

Pallas, with grace divine his form improves, 

More high he treads, and more enlarg’d he moves : 
She sheds celestial bloom, regard to draw; J21 

And gives a dignity of mien, to awe ; 

With strength, the future prize of fame to play, 

And gather all the honours of the day. 

Then fi’om his glitt’ring throne Alcinous rose : 25 
Attend, he cry’d, while wc our will disclose. 


arrived of a godlike appearance. They admired oniward show, he is 
therefore described as a man of cxtraordinni'y beanty, and Minerva for 
this reason immediately improves it Eustathius. 

V. ig, Pallas, with grace divine his form improves,'] This cir- 
cumstance has been repeated several times almost in the same words, 
since the beginning of the Odyssey. I cannot be of opinion that such 
repetitions are beauties. In any other poet they might have been 
thought to proceed from a poverty of invention, though certainly not 
in Homer, in whom there is rather a superfluity than barrenness, 
Perhaps having once said a thing well, he despaired of improving it, 
and so repealed it; or perhaps he intended to inculcate this truth, 
that all our accomplislimenls, as beauty, strength, &c. are the gifts of 
the gods; and being willing to fix it upon the mind, he dwells upon 
it, and inserts it in many places. Here indeed it has a particular pro- 
priety, as it is a circumstance that first engages the Fhseacians in the 
favour of Ulysses : his beauty was his first recommendation, and con- 
sequently the poet with great judgment sets his hero off to the best 
advantage, it being an incident from which he dates ail his future 
happiness; and therefore to be insisted upon with a particular solem- 
uUy. Plato in his Theasletus applies the latter part of this .descrip- 
tion to Parmenides. Ai&iof re poi fcavelxi eivou, a^a Ssmi re. 

V. 25 , Frotn his gliit'ring throne Alcinous roseI\ It might be ex- 
pected that Ulysses, upon whose account alone Aldnous calls this 
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Your present aid this godlike stranger craves, 

Tost by rude tempest through a war of Avaves ; 
Perhaps from realms that vieAV the rising day, 

Or nations subject to the Avcstern ray. 30 

Then grant, Avbat here all sons of Avoe obtain 
(For here affliction never pleads in vain), 

Be chosen youths prepar’d, expert to try 
The vast profound, and bid the vessel fly : 

Launch the tall bark, and order ev’ry oar; 35 

Then in our court indulge the genial hour. 


assembly, should have made his condition known, and spoken himself 
to the Fhaeacians ; whereas he appears upon the stage as a mute pei- 
son, and tire multitude departs entirely ignorant of his name and for- 
tunes. It may be answered, that this was not a proper time for a 
fuller discovery, the poet defers it till Ulysses had distinguished him- 
self in the games, and fully raised their curiosity. It is for tlie same 
reason that Ulysses is silent) if he bad spoken, he could. not have 
avoided to let them into the knowledge of bis condition, but the con- 
trary metliod is greatly for his advantage, and assures him of success 
from the recommendation of a king. 

But there is anotlier, and perhaps a better reason, to be given for 
this silence of Ulysses : the poet reserves the whole story of his suiFer- 
ings for an entire and uninterrupted narration ; if he bad now made 
any discovery, he must afterwards either have fallen into tautology, 
or broken the thread of the relation, so that *it would not have been 
of a piece, but wanted continuity. Besides, it comes with more 
weight at once, than if it had been made at several times, and con- 
sequently noakes a deeper impression upon the memory and passion of 
tlie auditors. Virgil has taken a different metliod in the discovery of 
.^neas) there was a necessity for it; his companions, to engage Dido 
in their protection, tell her they belong to no less a hero tlian .^neas, 
BO that he is in a manner known before he appears; but Virgil, after 
the example of Homer, reserves his story for an entire narration, 
vox.. I. z 
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lostant, you sailors, to this task attend; 
iAvift to the palace, all ye peers ascend; 

Let none to strangers honours due disclaim : 

Le there, Demodocus, the bard of fame, 40 

Taught by the gods to please, when high he sings 
'1 he vocal lay, responsive to the strings. 

Thus spoke the prince : th’ attending peel's obey, 
I:i state they move; Alcinous leads the way : 

;■ v. iffc to Demodocus the herald Hies, 45 

.\t once the sailors to their charge arise : 

They launch the vessel, and unfurl the sails, 

.‘i ud stretch the swelling canvas to the gales ; 

'1 lien to the palace move; a gath’ring throng, 

\'outh, and white age, tumultuous pour along : 50 

V. 35. Launch the tall lark — —] The word in the original i» 
cjwt'wAo©'; which signifies not only a ship that makes its first voyage, 

\ lit a ship that outsails othei' ships, as Eustathius obseives. It is not 
[•ossible for a translator to retain such singularities witli any beauty; 
it would seem pedantry and affectation, and not poetry. 

V, 4:J . Taught ly the gods to please Homer here insinuates 

ihat all good and great qualities are tlie gifts of God. He shews us 
j 'tewise, that music was constantly made use of in the courts of all 
the Oriental princes, we have seen Phemius in Ithaca, a second in 
i acedaemon with Menelaiis, and Demodocus here with Alcinous. 
'i lie Hebrews were likewise of remarkable skill in music; every one 
'.nows what effect the harp of David had upon the spirit of Saul., 
viltimon tells us, that he sought out singing men and singing women 
'.) entertain him like these in Homer, at the time of feasting: tlius 
; I'.other Oriental writer compares music at feasts to an emerald en- 
closed in gold; ‘ as a signet of an emerald set in a work of gold, so is 
! I;c melody of music with pleasant wine.' Ecclus, xxxii. 6, Daoieh. 
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Now all accesses to the dome are fill’d; 

Eight boars, the choicest of the herd, are kill’d : 

Two beeves, tv^elve fatliags from the flock they bring 
To crown the feast; so wills the bounteous king, 

The herald now arrives, and guides along S6 

The sacred master of celestial song: 

Dear to the muse ! who gave his days to flow 
With mighty blessings, mix’d with mighty woe ; 

V. 37* Dear tb tlie muse/ vj/w gave hU ddys tbflow 

With mighty blessings, mix'd with mighty woe.] 

• It has been generally thought that Homer represents himself in the 
person of Demodocus; and Dacier imagines tliat this passage gave 
occasion to the ancients to believe that Homer was blind. But that 
he really was blind is testified by himself in his Hymn to Apollo, 
which Thucydides asserts to be the genuine production of Homer, and 
quotes it as such in his history. 

il vxspM, fis S’ vy-ii-iv ayrip, ijSioy©' eeoiSuiv, 

EvSetJs wwA.eit'ou 5 uou -fui I'epnteerh iMeXurTa ; 

TjU.6if S' ev pMXa ma<rou mfOKpiyaabe, affl’ vp^sant 
TufXos avijf 

That is, ' O virgins, if any person asks you who is he, the most pleas-' 
ing of all poets, who frequents this place, and who is be who most 
delights you ? reply, he is a blind man,’ &c. It is true, as Eustathius 
observes, that there are many features in the two poets thatbear a great 
resemblance : Demodocus sings divinely, the same is true of Homerj 
Demodocus sings the adventures of the Greeks before Troy, so docs 
Homer in his Iliad. 

If this be true, it must be allowed that Homer has found out a 
way of commending himself very artfully: had he spoken plainly, he 
had been extravagantly vain j but by this indirect way of praise, the 
reader is at liberty to apply it either solely to Demodocus, or obliquely 
to Homer. 
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With clouds of darkness quench’d his visual ray, 

But gave him skill to raise the lofty lay. 60 

High on a radiant throne sublime in state, 

Encircled by huge multitudes, he sat; 

With silver shone the throne; his lyre -well strung 
To rapturous sounds, at hand Pontonous hung : 
Before his seat a polish’d table shines, 65 

And a full goblet foams with gen’rous wines : 

His food a herald bore : and now they fed ; 

And now the rage of craving hunger fled. 

Then fir’d by all the muse, aloud he sings 
The mighty deeds of demigods and kings : 70 

From that fierce wrath the noble song ai'osc, 

That made Ulysses and Achilles foes : 

How o’er the feast they doom the fall of Troy ; 

The stern debate Atrides hears with joy : 

It Is remarkable, that Homer takes a very extraordinary care of 
Demodocus his brodier poetj and introduces him as a pewon of great 
dUtinction. He calls him in this book tlie hero Demodocus: he 
places him on a throne studded with silver, and gives him an herald 
for his attendantj nor is he less careftil to provide for his entertain, 
ment, he has a particular table, and a capacious bowl set before him 
to drink as often as he had a mind, as the original expresses it. Some 
mercy wits have turned the last circumstance into raillery, and insi- 
nuate that Homer in this place, as well as in the former, means him" 
sdf in the person of Demodocus; an intimation, that he would not 
be displeased to meet' with the like hospitality. 

V. 74. Tin stiin debate Atrides hears with joy 1 ] This passage 
is not without obscurity; but Eustathius thus explains it from Athe- 
nseus. In the Iliad the generals sap with Agamemnon with sobriety 
and moderation : and if in the Odyssey we see Achilles and Ulysses in 
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For lieav’n foretold the contest, when he trod 75 
The marble threshold of the Delphic god, 

Curious to learn the counsels of the sky, 

Ere yet he loos’d the rage of war on Troy. 

Touch’d at the song, Ulysses straight resign’d 
To soft affliction all his manly mind : 80 

conlentlon to the great satisfaction of Agamemnon, it is because these 
contentions are of use to his affairs^ they contend whetliw force or 
stratagem is to be employed to take Troy ; Achilles after the death of 
Hector, persuaded to assault it by storm, Ulysses by stratagem. There 
is a further reason given for the satisfaction which Agamemnon ex- 
presses at the contest of these two heroes: before the opening of the 
war of Troy he consulUd tlie oracle concerning the issue of itj Apollo 
answered, that Troy should be taken when two princes most renowned, 
the one for wisdom and die odier for valour, should contend at a sa- 
crifice of the gods: Agamemnon rejoices to see the prediction fulfilled, 
knowing that the destruction of Troy was at hand, the oracle being 
accomplished by the contest of Ulysses and Achilles. 

V. 79. Touch'd at the song — — ] Many objections may be made 
against this relation; it may seem to offend against probability'', and 
appears somewhat incredible, that Deniodocns should thus luckily 
pitch upon the war of Troy for tlic subject of his song, and still more 
happily upon the deeds of Ulysses; for instance, a man may die of an 
apoplexy, this is probable; but that this should happen just when the 
poet has occasion for it, is in some degree incredible. But this ob- 
jection will cease, if we consider, not only that the war of Troy -was 
the greatest event of those ages, and conseqxtcndy might be the com- 
mon subject of entertainment; but also, that it is not Homer or Dc- 
modoens who relates the story, but the muse who inspires it; Homer 
several times in this book ascribes die song to immediate inspiration ; 
and this supernatural assistance reconciles it to human probability, 
and the story becomes credible when it is supposed to be related by a 
deity. Aristotle in bis Poetics commends this conduct as artful and 
judicious; Alcinous, says Iw, invites Ulysses to an entertainment to 
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Before his eyes the purple vest he drcM’, 

Industrious to conceal the falling dew: 

But when the music paus’d, he ceas’d to shed 
The flowing tear, and rais’d Ms drooping head ; 

And lifting to the gods a goblet crown’d, 85 

He pour’d a pure libation to the ground. 

Transported with the song, the list’ning train 
Again with loud applause demand the strain ; 

Again Ulysses veil’d his pensive head. 

Again unmann’d a show’r of sorrow shed: gO 

Conceal’d he wept: the king observ’d alone 
The silent tear, and heard the secret groan j 

divert him, where Demodoous sings his actions, at which he cannot 
refrain from tears, which Alcinous perceives, and this brings about 
the discovery of Ulysses, 

It may further be objected, that a safEctciil cause for this violence 
gf tears is not apparent; for why should Ulysses weep to hear his own 
brave achievements, especially when nothing calamitons is recited J 
This indeed would be improbable, if that were tjie whole of what the 
poet sung 1 hut Homer only gives us the heads of the song, a few 
sketches of a larger draught, and leaves something to be filled up by 
the Imagination of the reader. Ihns, for instance, the words of 
Demodocus recalled to the mind of Ulysses all the hardships he had 
undergone during a ten jrears war, all the scenes of horror he had 
beheld, and the loss and sufferings of afl his fi-ieniis. And no doubt 
he might weep even for tlie calamities he brought upon Troy; an in- 
genuous nature cannot be insensible when any of its own species suf- 
fers-. the Trojans were his enemies, but still they were men, and 
compassion is due even to unfortunate enemies. -I doubt not but 
it will be allowed, that there is here sufficient cause to draw tears 

ffom a hcro^ unless a liero must 'be supposed to be divtssted of hu- 
manity, 
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Then to the bard aloud : O cease to sing, 

Dumb be thy voice, and nnite th’ harmonious string ; 
Enough the feast lias pleas’d, ehough the poiv’r 
Of heav’nly song has crOAvn’d the genial hour I 
Incessant in the games your strength display, 
Contest, ye brave, the honours of the day ! 

That pleas’d th’ admiring stranger may proclaim 
In distant regions the Phffiacian fame: ](m> 

None wield the gauntlet with so dire a sway. 

Or swifter in the race devour the way; 

None in the leap spring with so strotag a bound, 

Or firmer, in the wrestling, press the ground. 

Thus spoke the king ; th’ attending peers obey : 
In state they move, Alcinous leads the way : ] 0 t 

His golden lyre Demodocus unstrung. 

High on a column in the palace hung : 

And guided by a herald’s guardian cares, 

Majestic to the lists of Fame repairs. 1 ! o 

Now s-svarms the populace; a countless throng, 
Youth and hoar age ; and man drives man along : 

V. 101. Nona wield the gauntlet with so dire a sway ^ Eastail.i'i- 
asks how Alcinous could make such an assertion, and give the i - 
ference to his people before all nations, when he neither knew, nor v « 
known to, any heroes out 'of his own island? He answers, th.it I; ‘ 
speaks like a Phaeacian, with ostentation and vanity; besides it i. r - 
tural far all people to form. Hot illandibly,* too favourable a judge ' ■ i 
of their own country: and this agrees with the character of the r!."- i 
ciana in a more particular manner, who call themselves v '> 

the favourites of the gods. 
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The games begin ; ambitious of the prize, 

Acroneus, Thoon, and Eretmeiis risej 

The prize Ocyalus and Prymneus claim, 115 

Anchialus and Ponteus, chiefs of fame : 

There Proreus, Nantes, Eratreus appear. 

And fam’d Amphialus, Polyneus’ heir: 

Euryalus, like Mars terrific, rose, 

Wlien clad in wrath he Avithers hosts of foes : 120 

V. 113. Tie games — ] Evistalhins remarks, that Homer very 
judiciously passes over these games in a few lines, having ip the Iliad 
exhausted that subject,* he there enlaigcd upon them, because they 
were essential ornaments, it being necessary that Patroclus should bo 
honoured by his friend with the utmost solemnity. Here they arc only 
introduced occasionally, and thei'efore tlic poet hastens to things more 
requisite, and carries on tlie thread of his story. Ilut then it may be 
asked, why are tliey mentioned at all, and what do they contribute to 
the re-establishment of Ulysses J It is evident that they arc not without , 
an happy effect j they give Ulysses an opportunity to signgli^e his 
character, to engage the king and the peers in his favour, and this 
induces thenli to convey him to his own country, which is one of the 
most material incidents in the whole Odyssey. 

V. lig. Euryalus, like Mars terryic, rose.] I was at a loss for a 
reason why this figure of terror was introduced amongst an unwarlike 
nation, upon an occasion contrary to the general description, in the 
midst of games and diversions. Eustatliius takes notice, that the poet 
distinguishes the character of Euryalus, to force it upon our observa- 
tion; he being the person who uses Ulysses with roughness and inhu- 
manity, and is the only peer that is described with a sword, which he 
gives to Ulysses to repair his injury. 

He further remarks, that almost all the names of the persons who 
are mentioned as candidates in these games ate borrowed from the sea, 
Phseada being an island, and the people greatly addicted to naviga- 
tion, I have taken the liberty to vary from* the order observed by 
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Naubolides with grace unequall’d shone, 

Or equall’d by Laodamas alone. 

With these came forth Ambasineus the strong : 

And three brave sons, from great Alcinous sprung. 

Rang’d in a line the ready racers stand, 125 
Start from the goal, and vanish o’er the strand : 

Swift as on wings of wind upborn they fly, 

And drifts of rising dust involve the sky : 

Before the rest, what space the hinds allow 
Between the mule and ox, from plough to plough ; 


Homer in tlie catalogue of the names, to avoid the affinity of sound in. 
many of them, as Euryalus, Ocyalus, See. and too many names being 
tedious, at least in English poetry, I passed over the tliree sons of Al- 
cinous, Laodamas, Halius, and Glytoneus, and only mentioned them 
in general as tlie sons of Alcinous. 

I was surprised to see Dacier render 

— — uisf TexloyiSno, 

' The son of Pol3rneus the carpenter j it looks like burlesque : it ought 
to be rendered. The son of Polyneos Tectonides, a Patronymic, and it 
is so understood by all commentators. 

V. 129. — — • — What space the hinds alloio 

Between the mule and ox, from plough to plough. 

This image drawn from rural affairs is now become obsolete, and gives 
us no distinct idea of the distance between Glytoneus and the other 
racers ] but this obscurity arises not h:om Homer's want of perspicui^, 
but from the change which has happened in the metliod of tillage, 
and from a length of time which has effaced the distinct image which 
was Originally stamped upon itj so that what was understood univer- 
sally in the days of Homer is grown almost unintelligible to posterity. 
Eustathius only observes, that the teams of mules were placed at some 
distance from the teams of oxen j the mule being more swift in his 
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Clytonous sprung; he wing’d the rapid Avay, 131 
And bore th’ unrivall’d honours of the day. 

With fierce embrace the bra^my wrestlers join ; 

The conquest, great Euryalus, is tbine. 

Amphialus sprung forward with a bound, 135 

Superior in the leap, a length of ground : 

From Elatreus’ strong arm the discus flies, 

And sings with unmatch’d force along the skies. 

And Laodam whirls high, with dreadful sway, 

'I’he gloves of death, victorious in the fray. 140 
While thus the peerage in the games contends, 

In act to speak, Laodamas ascends : 

O friends, he cries, the stranger seems well skill’d 
To try th’ illustrious labours of the field : 

I deem him brave; then grant the brave man’s claim, 
Invite the hero to his share of fame. ‘146 

What nervous arras he boasts ! how firm his tread ! 
His limbs how turn’d I how broad his shoulders spread ! 

By age unbroke I but all-consuming care 

Destroys perhaps the strength that time would spare : 


labour than the ox, and consequently more ground was allowed to the 
mule than the ox by the husbandman. This gives us an idea tliat 
Clytonens was the foremost of the racers, but how much is not to be 
discovered with any certainty, Aristarchus, as Didymus informs us, 
thus interprets Homer, * As much as a yoke of mules set to work at 
the same time with a yoke of oxen, outgoes the oxen (for mules are 
swifter than oxen), so much Clytoneus outwent his competitors.’ The 
same desciiption occurs in the tenth book of the Iliad, verse 419, to 
which passage I refer the reader for a more large and different expli*- 
cation. 
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Dire is the ocean, dread in all its forms! 151 

Man must decay, when man contends with storms. 

Well hast thou spoke (Euryalus replies). 

Thine is the guest, invite him thou to lisc. 

Swift at the word advancing from the crowd 155 
He made obcisancCj and thus spoke aloud. 

Vovichsafes the rev’rend stranger to display 
His manly worth, and share the glorious day? 

Father, arise ! for thee thy port proclaims 
Expert to conquer in the solemn games. 16’0 

To fame arise! for what more fame can yield 
Than the swift race, or conflict of the flelcl ? 

Steal from corroding care one transient day, 

To glory give the space thou hast to stay ; 

V. 149. Bi) age unlroltef[ It is in the original literally, ‘he 
wants not youth j’ this is spoken according to appearance only, for 
Ulysses must be supposed to be above foity, having spent twenty 
years in the wais of Troy, and in bis return to his country. It is true 
Hesiod calls a person a youtli, ai^ijoy, who was forty years of age, but 
this must be understood with some allowance, unless we suppose tl»at 
the life of man was longer in the times of Hesiod, than in these later 
agesj the contrary of which appears from many places in Homer, 
where the shortness of man's life is compared to tlie leaves of trees, 
&c. But what the poet here relates is very justifiable, for the youth 
which Ulysses appears to have, proceeds from Minerva j it is not a 
natural quality, but conferred fay the immediate operation of a god- 
dess. 

This speech concludes with an address of great beauty : Laodatnas 
invites Ulysses to act in the games, yet at the same time furnishes 
him with a decent e.'ccuse to decline the invitation, if it be against his 
inclinations; should he refuse, he imputes the refusal to his calami- 
ties, not to any want of skill, or personal inability. 
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Short is the time, and lo! ev’n now the gales 1(55 
Call thee aboard, and stretch the swelling sails. 

To whom with sighs Ulysses gave reply : 

Ah why th’ ill-suiting pastime must I try? 

To gloomy care my thoughts alone are free ; 

111 the gay sports with troubled hearts agree : 170 

Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 

A much-afflicted, much-enduring man ! 

Who suppliant to the king and peers, implores 
A speedy voyage to liis native shores. 

Wide wandei-s, Laodam, thy erring tongue, 175 
The sports of glory to the biuvc belong, 

(Retorts Euryalus:) he boasts no claim 
Among the great, unlike the sous of Eamc. 

A wand’ring merchant he frequents the main, 

Some mean sca-farcr in pureuit of gain; 180 

Studious of freight, in naval trade well skill’d, 

But dreads th' athletic labours of the field. 

Incens’d Ulysses with a frown replies, 

0 forward to proclaim thy soul unwise ! 

.V. 167. Ulysses gave reply.'] Tliese are the first words 

spoken by Ulysses before the PhcBaciansj and we cannot but be 
curious to know how he makes his address to engage a people, in 
whom he has no pei-sonal Interest, m his favour. His speech is excel- 
lently adapted to this purpose: he represents himself as a suppliant to 
tlie king and all the assembly} and all suppliants being esteemed 
sscred, he at once makes it a duty in all the assembly to protect him; 
if they refuse to assist him, they become guilty of no less a crime, 
than a violation of the laws of hospital!^. 
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With partial hands the gods their gifts dispense; 185 
Some greatly think, some speak with manly sense ; 
Here heav’n an elegance of form denies, 

But wisdom the defect of form supplies ; 

This man Avith energy of thought controuls, 

And steals with modest violence our souls, 190 


V. 190. And steak with modest violence our souk, 

He speaks reserv'dly, hit he speaks withforce."} 

There is a difficulty in the Greek expression, a(r(fa,\Btus ayopsuet, mS»i 
that is, ‘ he speaks securely -with a winning modesty.' 
Dionysins Halicarnassus interprets it, in his ' Examination of Oratory,’ 
to signify that the orator argues ' per concessa,* and so proceeds with 
certainty, or without danger of refutation. The word 

properly signifies without * stumbling,* usrpoirwKcos, as in the proverb 
cited by Eustathius, (popiiilorepoy msoeriv r,ifsg yJ^wrlr) wpomoKltiv i that is, 
' it is belter to stumble with the feet than with the longue.’ The 
words are concise, but of a very extensive comprehension, and take 
in every thing, both in sentiments and diction, that enters into the 
character of a complete orator. Dacier concurs in the same inter- 
pretation j ‘He speaks reservedly, or with caution j he hazards no- 
thing that he would afterwards wish (repentir) to alter. And all his 
words are full of sweetness and modesty.’ These two lines are found 
almost literally in Hesiod’s Theogony, v. 92. 

Epxopem S’ aya aavo, Setv ws iXamevlau 
AiSoi Meta Se vrpejcsi aypopieyoicriy. 

Whether Homer borrowed tliese verses from Hesiod, or Hesiod from 
Homer, is not evident. Tully in his book de Senectute is of opinion, 
that Homer preceded Hesiod many ages, and consequently in his 
judgment the verses are Homer’s. I question not but he had this 
very passage in view in his third book of his Orator. ‘ Quem stupe- 
facti dicentem intuentur, quem Deum, ut ita dicam, inter homines 
putant}’ which is almost a translation of Homer. 
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He speaks reserv’dly, but he speaks with force. 

Nor can one word be chang’d but for a worse j 
In public more than mortal he appears, 

And as he moves the gazing crowd reveres. 

"While others beauteous as th’ ethereal kind, 195 
The nobler portion want, a knowing mind. 

In outward show heav’n gives thee to excel, 

But heav’n denies the praise of thinking well. 

Ill bear the brave a rade ungovern’d tongue, 

And, youth, my gen’rous soid resents the wrong : 200 
Skill’d in heroic cxei'cise, 1 claim 
A post of honour with the sons of Fame : 

V, 201. SUUcI in heroic exercise, X claim 

A post of honour with the sons of fame.'} 

It may bo thought that Ulysses, both here and in his subsequent 
speech, is too ostentatious, and that ho dwells more than modesty 
allows upon his own accomplishments: but self-praise is sometimes no 
fault. Plutarch has wrote a dissertation, how a man may praise him- 
self without en^y: what Ulysses here speaks is not a boast but a jus- 
tification. Persons in distress, says Plutarcli, may speak of them- 
selves with dignity: it shews a greatness of soul, and that they bear 
up against the storms of fortune with bravery: they have too much 
courage to fly to pity and commiseiation, whieh betray despair and 
an hopeless condition: such a man struggling with ill foitune shews 
himself a champion, and if by a bravery of speccli he truiisforms him- 
self from miserable and abject, into hold and noble, he is not to be 
censured as vain or obstinate, but great and invincible. 

This is a full justification of Ulysses, he opposes virtue to ca- 
lumny} and what Horace applies to himself we apply to this hero, 

' Qusesitam meritis, sume snpearbiam.’ 

Besides, it was necessary to shew himself a person of figure and dis- 
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Such was my boast, while vigour cro^ni’d my days, 
Now care surrounds me, and my force decays j 
Inur’d a melancholy part to bear, 205 

In scenes of death, by tempest and by war. 

Yet thus by woes impair’d, no more I wave 
To prove the hero.— Slander stings the brave. 

Then sti’iding forward with a furious bound. 

He wrench’d a rocky fragment from the ground. 210 
By far more pond’rous and more huge by far. 

Than what Phaeacia’s sons discharg’d in air. 

Pierce from his arm th’ enonnous load he flings ; 
Sonorous through tlie shaded air it sings ; 

Couch’d to the earth, tempestuous as it flies, 215 
The crowd gaze upward while it cleaves the skies. 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down rushing, it up-turiis a hill of ground. 

That instant Pallas, bursting from a cloud. 

Fix’d a distinguish’d mark, and cry’d aloud. 220 

tinction, to recommend his condiflon to the Pliaeacians; he was a 
stranger to the whole nation, and he therefore takes a probable me- 
thod to engage their assistance hy acquainting them with his worth; 
he describes himself as unfortunate, but yet as a hero in ad- 
versity. 

V. 210. That instant Pallas, bursting from a cloudy There is 
not a passage in the whole Odyssey, where a deity is introduced with 
less apparent necessity: tlie goddess of wisdom is brought down from 
heaven to act what might have been done as well by any of the spec- 
tators, namely, to proclaim what was self-evident, the victory of 
Ulysses. When a deity appears, our expectations are awakened for 
the introduction of something important, but what action of import- 
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Ev’n he who sightless wants his visual ray, 

May by his touch alone award the day : 

Thy signal throw transcends the utmost bound 
Of ev’iy champion by a length of ground : 

Securely bid the strongest of the train 335 

Arise to throw : the strongest throws in vain. 

She spoke; and momentai'y mounts the sky; 

The friendly voice Ulysses hears with joy; 

Then thus aloud, (elate with decent pride) 

Rise, ye Phaeacians, try your force, he cry’d ; 330 

If Avith this throw the strongest caster vie, 

Still, further still, I bid the discus fly. 

Stand forth, ye champions, who the gauntlet wield. 
Or you, the swiftest racers of the field! 

ance succeeds? It is true, hei' appearance encourages Ulysses, and 
immediately upon it he challenges the -whole Phseacian assembly. 
But he was already victor, and no further action is performed. If 
indeed she had appeared openly in favour of Ulysses, this would have 
been gready advantageous to him, and the Phoeacians must have 
highly reverenced a person who was so remarkably honoured by a 
goddess: but it is not evident that the Phseaclans, or even Ulysses, 
knew the deity, hut took her for a man, as she appeared to bej and 
Ulysses himself immediately rejoices that he had found a friend in 
the assembly. If this he true, the descent of Pallas will prove very 
unnecessary; for if she was esteemed to be merely human, she acts 
notliing in the character of a deity, and performs no more than might 
have been performed by a man, and consequeudy gave no greater 
courage to Ulysses dian a friend actually gave, for such only he be- 
lieved her to be. Eustathius appears to be of the same opinion, for 
he says the place is to be understood allegorically, and what is thus 
spoken by a Phseacian with -wisdom, is by the poet applied to the god- 
dess of it. 
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Stand forth, ye wrestlers,' who these pastimes grace ! 
I wield the gauntlet, and I ran the race. 23d 

In such heroic games I yield to none, 

Or yield to brave Laodamas alone : 

Shall I with brave Laodamas contend.^ 

A friend is sacred, and I stile him friend. ' 240 

Ungen’rous were the man, and base of heart. 

Who takes the kind, and pays th* ungrateful part; 
Chiefly the man, in foreign realms confin’d, 

Base to his friend, to his o'wn interest blind : 

All, all your heroes I this day defyj 245 

Give me a man, that we our might may try. 

V, 23g, Shall 1 tuith Irave Laodamas contend^ 

A friend is sacied, and I stile him friend.'] 

Nothing can be more artful tlian this address of Ulysses j he fnds a 
way in the middle of a bold challenge, to secinre himself of a power- 
ful advocate, by paying an ingenious and laudable deference to his 
friend. But it may be asked if decency be observed, and ought 
Ulysses to challenge the father Alcinous (for he speaks universally), 
and yet except his son Laodamaa, especially when Alcinous was 
more properly his friend than Laodamas ? And why should he be ex- 
cepted, rather than the other brotbera? Spondanus answers, that the 
two brothers are included in the person of Laodamas, they all have 
the same relation to Ulysses, as being equally a suppliant to tliem all, 
and consequently claim the same exemption from this challenge as 
Laodamas j and Alcinous is not concerned in it; he is the judge and 
arbitrator of the games (not a’cnndidate) like Achilles in the Iliad. 
But why is Laodamas named in particular? He was the elder brother, 
and Ulysses might therefore be consigned to his care in particniar, by 
the right due to his seniority; besides, he might be the noblest per- 
sonage, having conquered his antagonist at the gauntlet, which was 
the most dangerous, and consequently the most honourable exercLse, 
and therefore Ulysses might pay him peculiar honours. SroMnsNus, 
VOL. I. 'i A 
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Expert in cv’ry ai't, I boast the skill 
To give the feather’d aiTow wings to killj 
Should a whole host at once discharge the bow, 

My well-aim’d shaft with death prevents the foe ; a5c 
Alone superior in the field of Troy, 

Great Philoctetes taught the shaft to fly. 

From all tlie sons of earth unrivall’d praise 
I justly claim ; but yield to better days, 

To those fam’d days when great Alcicles rose, 255 
And Eurytus, who bade the gods be foes : 

(Vain Eurytus, whose art became his crime, 

Swept from the earth he perish’d in his prime ; 

V. 249. Should a tvliole hott at once discharge the loia, 

My mll-am'd shaft with death prevents the foe.} 

There is an ambiguity in the original, and it may imply either, tliat 
if Ulysses and Ms friends ■were at the same time to aina their arrows 
against an enemy, his arrow would fly willi more certainty and expe- 
dition than that of his companions r or that if his enemies had bent 
all their bows at once against him, yet his shaft would reach his ad- 
versary before they could discharge their arrows. Eustathius follows 
the former, Dacier the latter interpretation. And certainly the latter 
argues the greater intrepidity and presence of mind : it shews Ulysses 
in the extremity of danger capable of acting with calmness and sere- 
nity, and shooting with the same certainty and stea^ness, though 
multitudes of enemies endanger his life. I have followed this expli- 
cation, as it is nobler, and shews Ulysses to be a consummate hero. 

V. 257. Vain Eurytus This Eurytus was king of CEcha- 

lia, famous for his skill in archeryj he proposed his daughter lole in 
marriage to any person Uiat could conquer him at the exercise of the 
bow. Later writers differ from Homer, as Eustathius observes, con- 
cerning Eurytus. ■> They write that Hercules overcame him, and he 
denying his daughter, was slain, and his daughter made captive by 
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Sudden th’ irremeable way he trod, 

Who boldly durst dejfy the bowyer-gocl.) S 60 

In fighting fields as far the spear I throw, 

As flies an arroAV from the rrcll drawn boAV. 

Sole in tlie race the contest I decline, 

Stiff are iny weary joints, and I resign 
By storms and hunger Avoni : age well may fail, 
When storms and hunger both at once assail. 

Hercules : whereas Homer writes that he was killed by Apollo, that 
is, died a sudden death, according to the import of that expression. 
The ancients differ much about G^halia; some place it in Eubcea, 
and some in Messenia, of which opinion is Eausanias. But Homer 
in the Iliad places it in Thessaly; for he mentions with it TrLcca and 
Ithomd, which, as Dacier observes, were cities of Thessaly, 

V. 263. Sole in the race the contest I decline^ This is directly 
contrary to his challenge in the beginning of the speech, where he 
mentions the race amongst the other games. How then is this dif- 
ference to be reconciled? Very naturally. Ulysses speaks with a 
generous Avarmth, and is transported with anger in the beginning of 
his oration: here the heat of it is cooled, and consequently reason 
takes place, and he has time to reflect, that a man so disabled by ca- 
lamities is not an equal match for a younger and less fatigued anta- 
gonist. This is an exact representation of human nature j when our 
passions remit, the vehemence of our speech remits; at first he speaks 
like a man in anger, here like the wise Ulysses. 

It is observable that Ulysses all along maintains a decency and 
reverence towards tlie gods, even while his anger seems to be master 
over his reason; he gives Eurytus as an example of tlie just vengeance 
of heaven, and shews himself in a very opposite light : he is so far 
from contending with tlie gods, that he allows himself to be inferior 
to some other heroes: an instance of modesty. 

V. 365. — age well may fail, 

When, storms and hunger 

This passage appears to me to refer to the late storms and shipwreck. 
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Abash’d, the numbers hear the godlike man. 

Till great Alcinous mildly thus began. 

Well hast thou spoke, and well thy gen'rous tongue 
With decent pride refutes a public wrong: 270 

Warm are thy words, but warm without offence ; 

Fear only fools, secure in men of sense : 

Thy worth is known. Then hear our countiy’s claim, 
And bear to heroes our heroic fame ; 

and Uie long abstinRiicc Ulysses suffered in sailing from Calyiwo to 
the Phffiacian Island} for when Nausicaa found him, lie was almost 
dead with, hunger, as appears fioiu the sixth of the Odyssey. Dacier 
is of a diffeient opinion, and thinks it relates to his abstinence and 
shipwreck upon his leaving Circe, before he came to Calypso. This 
seems very improbable) for Ulysses had lived seven years willi that 
goddess in great affluence, and consequently must be supposed to 
have recruited his loss of strength in so long a lime, and witli the 
particular care of a goddess : besides Alcinous was acquaiuted with 
his late shipwreckj and his daughter Nnusican was in some degree 
witness to it ; is it not therefore more probable that he should refer to 
this latter incident, than speak of a calamity that happened seven 
years past, to which they were entirely strangers? 

Dacier likewise asserts that Eustathius is guilty of a mistake, in 
making jcsju,!?!) or ' provision,’ to signify the ship itself} but in reality 
he makes an evident dLstinction; Ou /Ap Si«. ro iMj Kop^ijv ev ^pwiMciv 
sSay-ao-fli) oSva-trevs ’fois xvfjuM’4y, W s6pa,v(rirj xt>fiM<nv tj 
8;i^acra vKvg', 'Ulysses suffered notin tlie storm because he had no 
provisions to eat, but because the ship that bore the provisions was 
broken by the storm)’ which shews a wide dilference between the 
vessel and the provisions : so that the expression really implie.s that 
the vessel was broken, but Eustathius is far from affirming tlial 
jtopSij and vaus (except in such an improper sense) have the same 
signification. 
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In distant realms our glorious deeds display, 275 
Repeat them frequent in the genial day; 

When bless’d with ease thy woes and wand’rings end. 
Teach them thy consort, bid thy sons attend; 

How lov’d of Jove he crown’d our sires with jiraise, 
How we their otfspi’ing dignify our race. 280 

Let other realms tl?e deathful gauntlet wield. 

Or boast the glories of th’ athletic field; 

We in the course unrivall’d speed display, 

Or through caerulean billows plough the way, 

To dress, to dance, to sing our sole delight, 285 
The feast or bath by day, and love by night: 

Rise then, ye skill’d in measures ; let him bear 
Your fame to men that breathe a distant air; 

And faithful say, to you the pow’rs belong 

To race, to sail, to dance, to chant the song. 290 


V. 27s, In distant realms our glorious deeds display,'] From this 
extravagant preface, it might be imagined that Alcinous was king of 
a nation of heroes : whereas when he comes to explain the excellence 
of his subjects, he has scarce any thing to boast of that is manly; 
they spend an idle life in singing, dancing, and feasting. Thus tl»e 
poet all along writes consistently: we may know the Phaeacians by 
their character, which is always to be voluptuous, or, as Horace ex- 
presses it, 

f — — — Alcinoique 

In cute curandil plus aequo operata juveutus.’ 

And Eustathius rightly observes that the poet does not teach that we 
ought to live such, lives, but only relates historically what lives were 
led by tlie Phseacians; he describes them as a contemptible people, 
and consequently proposes them as objects of our scorn, not imitation. 
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But, herald, to the palace swh’t repair, 

And the soft l 5 n’c to grace our pastimes bear. 

Swift at the word, obedient to the king 
The herald flies the tuneful lyre to bring. 

Up rose nine senioi’s, chosen to survey 395 

The future games, the judges of the day ; 

With instant care they mark a spacious round, 

And level for the dance th’ allotted ground ; 

The herald bears the lyre ; intent to play, 

The bard advancing meditates the lay, 30 0 

Skill’d in the dance, till youths, a blooming baud. 
Graceful before the hcav’nly minstrel stand ; 

V. .SOI. Skilfd in the dance — ] I beg leave to trannlate Da- 

der’s annotation upon tin's passage, and to ofler a remark upon it. 
This description, says that lady, is remarkable, not because tlic 
dancers moved to the sound of Uie harp and the songj for in this 
there is nothing extraordinary j but in that tliey danced, if I may so 
express it, an historyj that is, by their gestures and movements they 
expressed what the music of the harp and voice described, and the 
dance was a representation of what was the subject of tlie poet’s song. 
Homer only says they danced divinely, according to the obvious 
meaning of the words. 1 fancy Madam Hacier would have forborne 
her observation, if she had reflected upon the nature of the song to 
which the Fhaeacians danced : it was an intrigue between Mars and 
Venusj and they being taken in some very odd postures, she must 
allow that these dancers represented some very odd gestures, (or 
movements as she expresses it) if they were now dancing an history, 
that is acting in their motions what was the subject of the song. 
But I submit to the judgment of the ladies, and shall only add, that 
this IS an instance how a critical eye can see some things in an author, 
that were never intended by him; though to do her justice she bor- 
rowed th(^ general remark from Eustathius, 
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Light-bounding from the earth, at once they rise, 
Their feet half- viewless quiver in the skies : 

Ulysses gaz’d, astonish’d to survey 305 

The glancing splendours as their sandals play. 
Meantime tlic bard, alternate to the strings, 

The loves of Mars and Cytherea sings ; 


The words [i.a.pjLaf\iya{ Sijeirt are very expressive, they re- 
present the quick giancings of th^ feet in tire dance, ‘ Motns pednm 
corascans;’ or 

‘ The glancing splendors as their sandals play.' 

V. 307. — — lie lari, aitemate to the strings. 

The loves of Mars and Cytherea 

The reader may be pleased to look back to the beginning of the book 
for a general vindication of Ibis story. Scaliger in his Foeticks pre- 
fers die song of lopas in Virgil, to this of Demodocus in Homerj 
‘ Demodocus deorum canit fseditates, noster lopas res rege dignas.* 
Monsieur Dacier in his Annoladons upon Aristotle’s Foeticks rehites 
the objection. The song of Demodocus, says he, is as well adapted 
to the inclinations and relish of the Phseadans, as tlie song of Idpaa 
is to queen Dido. It may indeed be questioned whether the subject 
of Virgil's* song be well chosen, and whether the deepest points of 
philosophy were entirely proper to be sung to a queen and her female 
attendants. 

‘ The various labours of the wand’ring moon, 

And whence proceed th’ eclipses of the sun, 

Th' original of men and beasts, and whence 

The rains arise, and tires their warmth dispense, &c.’ 

Dbtdek. 

Nor is Virgil more reserved than Homer: in the fourth George he 
introduces a nympTi, who in the court of the goddess Cyrend with her 
nymphs about her, sings tliis very song of Demodocus, 
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How the stern god, enamour’d with her charms, 
Clasp’d the gay panting goddess in his arms, 310 
By bribes seduc'd : and hoAv the sun, whose eye 
VicAvs the broad hcav’ns, disclos'd the UvAvless joy. 


' To these ClymSne the sweet theft declares 
Of Mars; aud Vulcan’s unavailing cares j 
Aud all the rapes of gods, aud every love 
From ancient Cliaos down to youtliful Jove.’ DaYnctr, 

So th.it, if either of the poets are to be blamed, it i.s certainly Virgil: 
but neither of them, adds that critic, arc culpable : Virgil understood 
what a chaste queen ought to hear before strangers, and what women 
might say when alone among themselves : tluis to the (pieen ho sings 
a philosophical song, but the intrigues of Mars and Venus among 
nymphs when they were alone. 

Plutarch vindicates UtLs story of Homer: there is a way of leaching 
by mute actions, aud those very fables that luivc given most oll'encc, 
furnish us with useful contemplations! thus in the stoiy of Mars and 
Venus, some have by an umiecessary violence endeavoured to reduce 
it into allegory: when Venus is in conjunction with tlie star called 
Mars, they have an adulterous influence, but time, or the sun, reveals 
it. But the poet himself fer better explains the meaning of his fable, 
for he teaches that light music and wanton songs debauch' the man* 
ners, and incline men to an unmanly way of living in luxury and 
wontonness. 

In short, Virgil mentions this story, Ovid translates it, Plutarch 
commends it, and Scaliger censures it. I wUl add the judgment of a 
late writer, Monsieur Eoilean, concerning Scaliger, in liis notes upon 
Longinus, ' That proud scholar,’ says he, ‘ intending to erect altars 
• to Virgil, as he expresses it, speaks of Horaer too profanely} but it is 
in a book which he calls in part hypercritical, tt^shew that he trans- 
gressed the bounds of true criticism: that piece was a dishonour to 
Scaliger, and he fell into such gross errors, that hd drew upon him 
th? ridicule of all men of letters, and even of his own son.' 
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Stung to the soul, indignant through the skies 
To his black forge vindictive Vulcap flies j 
Arriv’d, his sinewy arms incessant place ' 315 
Th’ eternal anvil on the massy base. 

A wond’rous net he labours, to betray 
The wanton lovers, as entwin’d they lay. 

Indissolubly strong ! Then instant bears 

To his immortal dome the finish’d snares. 320 

Above, below, around, with art dispread. 

The sure inclosure folds the genial bed ; 

Whose texture ev’n the search of gods deceives. 

Thin as the filmy threads the spider weaves. 

Then, as withdrawing from the starry bow’rs, 325 
He feigns a journey to the Iicmnian shores, 

His fav’rite isle ! Observant Mars descries 
His wish’d recess, and to the goddess flies; 

He glows, he burns : the fair-hair’d queen of love 
Descends smooth gliding from the courts of Jove, 
Gay blooming in full charms : her hand he press’d 
With eager joy, and with a sigh address’d. 

Come, ray belov’d ! and taste the soft delights : 
Come, to repose the genial bed invites : 

Thy absent spouse, neglectful of thy charms, 335 
Prefers his barb’rous Sintians to thy arms ! 


V.SSS. Prefers his barb’rous Sinfiaris to thy armsf] The Sintians 
were die inhabitants of Lemnos, by origin Thracians: Homer calls 
them barbaxons of speech, because their language was a coiruption of 
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Then, nothing loath, th’ cuaniour’d fair he led, 
And sunk transported on the conscious bed. 

Down rush’d the toils, in wrapping as they lay, 

The careless lovers in their wanton play : 340 

In vain they strive, th’ intangling snares deny 
(Inextricably firm) the power to fly : 

Warn’d by the god who sheds the golden day, 

Stern Vulcan homeward treads the starry way : 
Arriv’d, he sees, he grieves, with rage he burns ; 345 
Tull horrible he I’oars, his voice all heav’n returns : 

0 Jove, he cry’d, oh all ye pow’rs above, 

See the lewd dalliance of tlic queen of love ! 


the Greek, Asiatic, and Thradan. But tliete is a concealed raillery 
in the expression, and Mors ridicules the ill lastc of Vulcan for leav- 
ing so beautiful a goddess to visit Iris rude and barbarous Sintians, 
The poet calls Lemnos the favourite isle of Vulcan 5 llris alludes to Ute 
, subterraneous fires frequent in that island, and he is feigned to have 
Ilia forge tlrere, as the god of fire. This is likewise the reason why 
he is said to foil into the island Lemnos when Jupiter threw Mm from 
heaven. Oacier. 

V. 34B. See the lewd dalluaice of the queen of hve /] The original 
seems to be corrupted: wore it to be translated according to the 
present editions, it must be, ‘ See the ridiculous deeds of Venus.’ I 
conceive, that few husbands who should take their spouses in such 
circumstances jyould have any great appetite to laugh; neither is such 
an interpretation consonant to the words immediately following sx 
svieiK?*. It is therefore very probable that the verse was originally 

Asuf (y« spy’ ays^aara xeu ex eyfismla 

‘ Come, ye gods, behold the sad andunsufferable deeds of Venusj’ and 
this agrees with the tenour of Vulcan's behaviour in this comedy, who 
has not the least disposition to be merry with his brother deities. 
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Me, awkward me, she scorns; and yields her charms 
To that fair letcher, the strong god of arms. 350 
If I am lame, that stain my natal hour 
By fate impos’d; such me my parent bore; 

Why was I born ? See how the wanton lies ! 

O sight tormenting to an husband’s eyes ! 

But yet I trust, this once ev’n Mars would fly 355 
His fair-one’s arms — he thinks her, once, too nigh. 
But there remain, ye guilty, in my pow’r. 

Till Jove refunds his shameless daughter’s dow’r. 


V, 3Sa. Till Jove refunds his shameless daughter's doto'r.'] I doubt 
not but this was the usage of antiquity: it has been observed that the 
bridegroom made presents to the father of the bride, which were called 
svSocj and if she was afterwards false to his bed, tliis dower was re- 
stored by the father to the husband. Besides this restitution, there 
“aeems a pecuniary mulct to have been, paid, as appears evident from 
what follows; 

‘ — — . _ — — the god of arms 
Must pay the penalty for lawless cliarms.' 

Homer in tliis, as in many other places, seems to allude to tlie laws of 
Athens, where death was the punishment of adultery. Fausanias 
relates, that Draco the Athenian lawgiver granted impunity to any 
person that took revenge upon an adulterer. Sncli also was the insti- 
tution of Solon; ' If any one seize an adulterer, let him use him as he 
pleases;’ say ns «ri «v /SaXijTai And thus 

Eratosthenes answered a person who begged his life after he had in- 
jured his bed, tsu eyea tre cLTtoKfsYte, uKK' o n/js waXsw; yo/x®*, ' It is 
not I who slay thee, but the law of thy country.’ But still it was in 
the power of the injured person to take a pecuniary mulct by way of 
atonement; for thus the same Eratosthenes speaks in Lysias, ;jy7»SoA6» 
xatj luereue fi,7i aunv uleivai, aX\' apyvpiw ‘ He entreated 

me not to take his life, but exact a sum of money,’ Nay, such pc- 
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Too dear I priz’d a fair cncliauting face : 

Beauty unchaste is beauty in disgrace. 36o 

Meanwhile the gods the dome of Vulcan throng, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune comes along, 

With these gay Hermes trod the stany plain; 

But modesty withheld the goddess-train. 

All heav’n beholds, imprison’d as they lie, 365 

And unextinguish’d laughter shakes the sky. 

Then mutual, thus they spoke ; Behold on wrong 
Swift vengeance waits; and art subdues the strong! 
Dwells there a god on all th’ Olympian brow 
More swift than Mans, and more than Vulcan slow? 
Yet Vulcan conquers, and the god of arms 371 
Must pay the penalty for lawless charms. 


naltles Avere allowed by way of commntallon for greater crimes than 
adultery, as in the case of murder. Iliad IX. 

‘ — If a brother bleed, 

On just atonement, we remit the deed: 

A sire the slaughter of his son forgives ; 

The price of blood discharg'd, the murd''rer lives. 

V. 367. Behold on wrong 

Swift vengeance waits ] 

Plutarch, in his dissertation upon reading the poets, quotes this as an 
instance of Homer's judgment, in closing a ludicrous scene with de- 
cency and instruction. He artfully inserts a sentence by which he 
discovers his own judgment, and lets the reader into the moral of his 
febles; by this conduct he makes even the representation of evil 
actions useful, by shewing the shame and detriment tii^ draw upon 
those who are guilty of them. 
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Thus serious they : but he who gilds the skies, 
The gay Apollo thus to Heimes cries. 374 

Wouldst thou enchain’d like Mars, .oh Hermes, lie, 
And bear the shame like Mars, to' share the joy? 

O envy’d shame ! (the smiling youth rejoin’d) 
Add thrice the chains, and thrice more firmly bind; 
Gaze all ye gods, and ev’ry goddess gaze. 

Yet eager would I bless the sweet disgrace. 380 
Loud laugh the rest, ev’n Neptune laughs aloud. 
Yet sues importunate to loose the god: 

And free, he cries, oh Vulcan ! free from shame 
Thy captives ; I ensure the penal claim. 

Will Neptune (Vulcan then) the faithless trust? 
He suffers who gives surety for th’ unjust : 386 


V. 382. Neptune sues to loose the god."] It may be asked why 
Neptune in particular interests himself in the deliverance of Mars, 
rather than the other gods? Dacier confesses she can find no reason 
for itj but Eustathius is of opinion, that Homer ascribes it to that 
god out of decency, and deference to his superior majesty and emi- 
nence amongst the other deities: it is suitable to the character of that 
most ancient, and consequently honourable god, to interrupt such an 
indecent scene of mirth, which is not so becoming his personage, as 
those more youthful deities Apollo and Mercury. Scsidcs, it agrees 
well with Neptune's gravity to be the first who is first mindful of 
friendship; so that what is here said of Neptune is not accidental, 
but spoken judiciously by the poet in honour of that deity. 

V. 386. He suffers who gives surety for Ik' unjust."] This verse is 
very obscure, and made still more obscure by the explanations of 
critics. Some think it implies, that it is wicked to be surety for a 
wicked person; and therefore Neptune should not give his promise for 
Mars thus taken in adultery. Some take it generally : suretyslup is 
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But say, if that lewd scandal of the sky 
To libei'ty restor’d, perfidious fly; 

Say, wilt thou bear the mulct? He instant cries. 

The mulct I bear, if Mars perfidious flies. 390 

To whom appeas’d; No more I urge delay; 

When Neptune sues, my part is to obey. 

Then to the snares his force the god applies ; 

They burst ; and Mars to Thrace indignant flies : 

To the soft Cyprian shores the goddess moves, 395 
To visit Paphos and her blooming groves, 


detrimental, and it is the lot of unhappy men to be surctic!; the 
words then are to be construed in the following order, Sst\ai roi sfymi, 
wu SsiKoiv aySpuiY apyuacur^cu. 'Sponsiones sunt infelicea, cl hoininuin 
est infelicinm sponsiones dare.’ Others understand it very differently, 
viz. to imply tliat the sureties of men of inferior condition should bo 
to men of inferior conditionj then tho sentence will bear this import: 
if Mars, says Vulcan, refuses to discharge Uie penalty, how shall I 
compel Neptune to pay it, who is so greatly my superior ? And there- 
fore adds by way of sentence, that the sponsor ought to be of the 
same station with the person to whom he become surety} or in Latin, 
* Simplicium hominum simplices esse debent sponsores.’ 1 have fol- 
lowed Plutarch, who, in lus banquet of the seven wise men, explains 
it to signify that it is dangerous to be surety for a wicked person, ac- 
cording to the ancient sentence, efyva wapa S* ar*. ' Loss follows 
suretyship.’ Agreeably to the opinion of a much wiser person, * He 
that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it} and he that hatetli 
surefyship is sure.’ Prov. xi. 15. 

V. 304, — — Mars to Thrace indignant Jlies: 

To the soft Cyprian shores the goddess mmesPl 

There is a reason for this particularity; the Thracians were a warlike 
people} the poet there&re sends the god of war thither: and the peo- 
iJfe'bffcCyprus being effeminate, and addicted to love and pleasures, 
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Where to the pow’r an hundred altars rise, 

And breathing odours scent the balmy skies, 
Conceal’d she bathes in consecrated bow’rs, 

The graces unguents shed, ambrosial show’rs, 400 
Unguents that charm the gods ! she last assumes 
Her woud’rous robes ; and full the goddess blooms. 

Thus sung the bard; Ulysses hears with joy, 

And loud applauses rend the vaulted sky. 404 

Then to the sports his sons the king commands, 
Each blooming youth before the monarch stands, 

In dance uuinatch’d ! A wond’rous ball is brought, 
(The work of Polybus, divinely Avrought) 

This youth Avith strength enormous bids it fly, 

And bending backward whirls it to the sky; 410 

he feigns the recess of the goddess of love to have been in tliat island. 
It is furtlier observable, that he barely mentions the retreat of Mars, 
but dwells more largely upon the story of Yenus. The reason is, the 
Fhaeacians had no delight in the god of war, but the soft description 
of Venns better suited with their inclinations. Eustathius, 

> V. 410. And bending backward whirls it to the sky."] This is a 
literal translation of ihuihis OTtiam; and it gives us a lively image of a 
person in the act of throwing towards the shies. Eustathius is most 
learnedly trifling about this exercise of the ball, which was called 
oupavia, or aerial} it was a kind of dance, anfl while they sprung from 
the ground to catch the ball, they played with their feet in the air af- 
ter the manner of dancers. He reckons up several other exercises at 
the ball, airoppagij, fatvtvScc, «n<ncup©', and S^epfuaoa^pi;} and explains 
them all largely. Homer seems to oppose this aerial dance to tho 
common one, wot'i or ' on the ground,' which appears to be 
added to make an evident distinction between the sports; otlierwise it 
is unnecessary; and to dance upon the ground is implied in 
for how should a dance be performed but upon the ground } 
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His brother springing with an active bound, 

At distance intercepts it from the ground: 

The ball dismiss’d, in dance they skim the strand, 
Turn and return, and scarce imprint the sand. 

Th’ assembly gazes with astonish’d eyes, 415 

And send in shouts applauses to the skies. 

Then thus Ulysses : Happy king, whose name 
The brightest shines in all the rolls of fame : 

In subjects happy ! with surprise I gaze; 419 

Tliy praise was just; then’ skill transcends thy praise. 

Pleas’d with his people’s fame the monarch hears, 
And thus benevolent accosts the peers. 

Since wisdom’s sacred guidance he pursues. 

Give to tire stranger-guest a stranger’s dues*: 

Twelve princes in our realm dominion shax’e, 425 
O’er whom supi’emc, imperial porv’r I bear : 

Bring gold, a pledge of love ; a talent bring, 

A vest, a robe; and imitate your king : 

V. 4-20. Thy praise was just ■■ The onginol says. You 

promised that your subjects were excellent dancers, an'EiXijo-a?, tliat 
is, ‘ threatened:' ‘ Minaiis’ is used in tlie same sense by the Latins, as 
Dacier observes; thus Hflrace, 

' Multa et prasclara minantem.’ 

Hustathius remarks, that the address of Ulysses is very artful, he calls 
jt a seasonable flattery: in reality to excel in dancing, is but to excel 
in trifles, but in the opinion of Alcinous it was a most noble qualifi- 
cation ; Ulysses therefore pleases his Vanity by adapting his praise to 
his notions; and that which would have been an affront in some na- 
tions, is esteemed as the highest compliment by Alcinous. 
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Be swift to give; that he this night may share 
The social feast of joy, with joy sincere. 430 

And thou, Euryalus, redeem thy wrong ; 

A gen’rous heart repairs a sland’rous tongue. 

Th’ assenting peers, obedient to the king, 

In haste their heralds send the gifts to bring. 

Then thus Euryalus : O prince, whose sway 435 
Rules this bless’d realm, I’epentant I obey ! 

Be his this sword, whose blade of brass displays 
A ruddy gleam; whose hilt, a silver blaze; 

Whose ivory sheath inwrought with curious pride, 
Adds gp'aceful terror to the wearer’s side. 440 

He said, and to his hand the sword consign’d ; 
And if, he ciy’d, my Avords affect thy mind, 

Far from thy mind those Avords, ye Avhirlwinds, bear, 
And scatter them, ye storms, in empty air! 

CroAvn, oh ye heav’ns, with joy his peaceful hours. 
And grant him to his spouse and native shores 1 
And bless’d be thou, my friend, Ulysses cries. 
Crown him Avith ev’ry joy, ye fav’riug skies; 

To thy calm hours continu'd peace afford. 

And never, never may’st thou Avant this sAvord 1 450 

V.450. Andneuer, never may' st thou want this sword!] It caa 
scarce be imagined how greatly this beautiful passage is misrepre- 
sented by Eustathius. He would have it to imply, ‘ May I never 
Want this sword,' taking roi adverbially: the presents of enemies were 
reckoned fatal ; Ulysses therefore, to avert the omen, praj’s that ho 
may never have occasion to have recourse to this sword of Euryalus, 
but keep it amongst his treasures as a testimony of this icconciliation. 
VOL, I, SB 
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He said, and o’er his bliouldcr flung the blade, 
Noav o’er the earth aseends the evening shade; 

The precious gifts -th’ illustrious heralds bear, 

And to the court th’ embody 'd peers repair. 

Before the queen Alcinous’ sous unfold 455 

The vests, the robes, and heaps of shining gold ; 

Then to the radiant thrones they move in state : 
Aloft, the king in pomp imperial sat. 

Thence to the queen. 0 partner of our reign, 

O sole bclov'd ! command thy menial train 460 
A polish’d chest and stately robes to bear, 

And healing waters for the bath prepare : 

Tliat bath’d, our guest may bid his soitoavs cease, 
Hear the sAveet song, and taste the feast in peace. 

A boAvl that flames Avith gold, of Avoud’rous frame. 
Ourself Are give, memorial of our name: 466 

To raise in off ’rings to almighty .Tovc, 

And every god that tread the courts above. 

Instant the queen, obsei’vant of the king, 
Commands her train a spacious vase to bring; 470 
The spacious vase Avith ample streams suffice, 

Heap high the Avood, and bid the flames arise. 


TMs appears to be a veiy forced inlerpretatiou, and disagreeable lo 
the general import of the rest of the sentencej he addresses lo Eorya- 
lus, to whom then can this compliment be naturally paid but to 
Eoryalus? ' Thou hast given me a sword,' says hej ‘ may thy days be 
so peaceable as never to want it!’ This is an instance of the polite 
address, and the forgiving temper, of Ulysses, 
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The flames climb round it with a fierce embrace, 

Tlie fuming waters bubble o’er the blaze. 

Herself the chest prepares : in order roll’d 475 
The robes, the vests are rang’d, and heaps of gold : 
And adding a rich dress immught with art, 

A gift expressive of her bounteous heart. 

Thus spoke to Itliacus : To guard with bands 
Insolvablc these gifts, thy care demands : 480 

Lest, in thy slumbers on the wat’iy main, 

The hand of rapine make our bounty vain. 

Then bending with full force, around he roll’d 
A labyrinth of bands in fold on fold, 

Clos’d with Circsean art. A train attends 485 
Around the bath: the bath the,Jcing ascends: 

V, 485, Chi’d with Circeean art, ] Such passages as these 

have more of nature than art, and are too nan-ative, and different 
fiotn modern ways of speaking, to be capable of mucli ornament in 
poetry. Eustathius observes that keys were not in use in these ages, 
hut weife afterwards invented by the Laccdsemoniansj hut they used 
to bind their carriages With intricate knots. Thus tlie Gordian knot 
was famous in antiquity. And this knot of Ulysses became a proverb, 
to express any insolvable difficulty, ora oSvmaif JEVpOfs tills is the 
reason why he is said to have learned it from Clrcej it was of great 
esteem amongst the ancients, and not being capable to be untied by 
human art, the invention of it is ascribed, not to a man, but to a 
goddess. 

A poet would now appear ridiculous if ho should introduce a 
-goddess only to teach a hero such an art, as to tie a knot with intri- 
cacy: but we must not judge of what has been, from what now isj 
customs and arts are never at a stay, and consequently the ideas of 
customs and arts are as changeable as those arts and customs; this 
knot in all probability was in as high estimation formerly, as the 
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(Unlastcd joy, since that disastrous hour, 

He sail'd ill-fated from Calypso's bow’r) 

Where, happy as the gods that range the sky, 

He feasted ev'ry sense, with ev’ry joy. 490 

He bathes; the damsels with officious toil, 

Shed sweets, shed unguents, in a show’r of oil: 

Then o’er liis limbs a goi’gcous x'obe he spreads, 

And to the feast magnificently treads. 

Full whei’e the dome its shining valves expands, 495 
Nausicaa blooming as a goddess stands, 

With woud’ring eyes the hero she survey’d, 

And graceful thus began the royal maid. 

Hail godlike stranger! and when hcav ’11 restores 
To thy fond wish thy long-expected shores, 500 
This ever grateful in remembrance bear, 

To me thou ow’st, to me, the vital air. 

0 royal maid, Ulysses straight returns, 

Whose worth the splendours of thy race adorns, 505 
So may dread Jove (whose arm in vengeance forms 
The writhen bolt, and blackens heav’n with storms) 
Restore me safe, through weary wand’rings tost, 

To my dear country’s ever pleasing coast. 

As while the spirit in this bosom glows, 

To thee, my goddess, I address my vows; 510 

finest watch-woik or machines are at this dayj and were a person 
famed for an uncommon skill in such works, it would be no absur- 
dity in the language of poetry, to ascribe his knowledge in tliem. to 
the assistance of a deity. 
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My life, thy gift I boast! He said, and sat, 

Fast by Alcinous on a throne of state, 

Now each partakes the feast, the Avine prepares, 
Portions the food, and each his portion shares. 

The bard an herald guides: the gazing throng SIS 
Pay low obeisance as he moves along : 

Beneath a sculptur’d arch he sits enthron’d, 

The peers encircling form an aAvful round. 

Then from the chine, Ulysses carves with art 
Delicious food, an honorary part; 520 

V. fllO. To thee, my goddeis, I address my vows."] Thh may 
seem an extravagant compliment, especially in the mouth of the wise 
Ulysses, and rather profane than polite. Dacier commends it as the 
highest piece of address and gallantry} but perhaps It may want ex- 
plication to reconcile it to decency. Ulysses only speaks compara- 
tively, and with relation to that one action of her saving his life: 
* As therefoi-e, says he, I owe my thanks to the heavens for giving 
me life originally, so I ought to pay my thanks to thee for preserving 
it} thou hast been to me as a deity^. To preserve a life, is in one 
sense to give it.' If this appears not to soften the expression suffi- 
ciently, it may be ascribed to an overflow of gratitude in the generous 
disposition of Ulysses 3 he is so touched wltli the memory of her be- 
nevolence and protection, that his soul labours &r an expression 
great enough to represent it, and no wonder if in this struggle of 
thought, bis words fly out into an excessive but laudable boldness. 

V. Sip. From the chine Ulysses carves with art,'] Were till* 

literally to be translated, it would be that Ulysses cut a piece from 
ihc chine of die white-toothed boar, round which there was mucli 
fat. 'I'his looks like burlesque to a person unacquainted with the 
usages of antiquity; but it was the highest honour tliat could be paid 
to Bemudocus. The greatest heroes in the Iliad are thus rewarded 
after victory, and it was esteemed an equivalent for all dangers. So 
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This, let the master of the lyre receive, 

A pledge of love ! ’tis all a wretch can give. 

Lives there a man beneath the spacious skies, 

Who sacred honours to the bard denies ? 

The muse the bard inspires, exalts his mind ; 53S 

Tlie muse indulgent loves th’ harmonious kind: 

The herald to his hand the chai-ge conveys, 

Not fond of flatt’ry, nor unplcas’d with praise. 

When now the rage of hunger was allay’d, 

Thus to the lyrist wise Ulysses said, 530 

O more than man ! thy soul the muse inspires, 

Or Phoebus animates with all his fires ; 


dial what Ulj'ssos here oflers lo the poet, is offered out of a particular 
regard and honour lo his poetry. 

V. 531. — — Thy soul the muse inspires, 

Or Plweiiis animates with all liisjires,'] 

Ulysses here ascribes the songs of Demodocus to immediate inspira- 
tion; and Apollo is made the patron of the pocta, as Eustathius ob- 
serves, because he is the god of prophecy. He adds, that Homer 
here again represents himself in the person of Demodocus s it is he 
who wrote the war of Troy with as much faithfulness, aa.if he had 
been present at it; it is he who liad little or no assistance from for- 
mer relations of that story, and consequently receives it from Apollo 
and the muses. This is a secret but artful insinuation that we are 
not to look upon the Iliad as all fiction and fable, but in general as a 
real history, related with as much certainty as if tire poet had been 
present at those memorable actions. 

Plutarch in his chapter of reading poems admires the conduct of 
Homer with relation to Ulysses; he diverts Demodocus from idle 
fables, and gives him a noble theme, tire destruction of Troy. Such 
subjects suit well with the sage character of Ulysses. It is for the 
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For who by Phoebus uninform’cl, could know 
The A7oe of Greece, and sing so well the woe? 

Just to the tale, as present at the fray, 535 

Or taught the labours of the dreadful day ! 

The song recalls past horrora to my eyes, 

And bids proud Ilion from her ashes rise. 

Once more harmonious strike the sounding string, 

Th’ Epjean fabrie, fram’d by Pallas, sing : 540 

Plow stern Ulysses, furious to destroy. 

With latent heroes sack’d imperial Troy, 

If faithful thou record the tale of fame, 

The god himself inspires thy breast with flame : 

And mine shall be the task, henceforth to raise 545 
In ev’ry land, thy monument of praise. 

Full of the god he rais'd his lofty strain, 

How the Greeks rush’d tumultuous to the main: 

How blazing tents illumin'd half the skies, 

Ylile from the shores the winged naty flies : 550 

Htw ev’n in Ilion’s walls, in dcathful bands, 

CtTTie the stern Greeks by Ti'oy’s assisting hands : 

Ad Troy up-hcav’d the steed ; of diff ’ring mind, 
Various the Trojans counsell’d; part consign’d 

jiamc reason that he here passes over in silence the amour of Mars and 
Venus, and commends tire song at tlie beginning of this book, con- 
cerning the contention of the worthies before Tro/: an instruction, 
what songs a wise man ought to hear, and that poets should recite 
nothing but what may be heard by a wise man. 

V. 554. Various the Trojans counseled — ■] It is observable that 
the poet gives us only tire heads of this song, and though he had an 
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The monster to the sword, part sentence gave SSS 
To plunge it headlong in the whelming Avave; 

Th’ uuAnse aAvard to lodg’c it in the toAv'rs, 

An ofF’ring sacred to th’ immortal poAv'rs : 

Th’ unAvise prevail, they lodge it in the AA^alls, 

And by the gods’ decree proud Ilion falls ; 56q 

Destruction enters in the treach’rous Avood, 

And vengeful slaughter, fierce for human blood, 

opportunity to expatiate and introduce a variety of noble images, by 
painting die fall of Troy, yet this being foreign to his story, he judi- 
ciously restrains his fancy, and passes on to the more immediate 
actions of the Odyssey. Virgil, lib, ii. of his ilHncis, has Irantlaled 
these verses j 

' ScindlUir incertum aludia in conlnirin vulgiis : 

At Capys, el quorum melior senlenlia meuli, 

Aut Fdago Danauni iusidias suspcctaque dona 
PrsBcipitare jubent, subjecllsque urcre flammis } 

Aut tei-ebraro cavas uteri el tentare lalebras.’ 

Scaliger prefeia tliese before those of Homer, and says that Honer 
trifles in ^escribing so pai'ticulariy the divisions of the Trojan coin- 
sfels: that Virgil chooses to bum the horse, rather than describe it 
as thrown from the rocks: for how should the Trojans raise it thithtr? 
Such objections are scarce worthy of a serious answer, for it is no df- 
ficulty to imagine that the same men who heaved this machine irio 
Troy, should be able to raise it upon a rock : and as for the former 
objection, Virgil recites almost the same divisions in counsel as Ho- 
mer, nay borrows them, with little variation. 

Aristotle obseives the great art of Homer, in naturally bringing 
about the discovery of Ulysses to Alcinous by this song. He calls 
this a remembrance, that is, when a present object stirs up a past 
image in the memory, as a picture recalls the figure of an absent 
friend; thus Ulysses hearing Demodocus sing to the harp his former 
hardships, breaks out into t«irs, and these tears bring about his 
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He sung the Greeks stern-issuing from the steed, 
How Ilion burns, how all her fathers bleed : 

Hoav to thy dome, Dciphobus ! ascends 565 

The Spartan king ; how Ithacus attends, 

(Horrid as Mars) and how with dire alarms 
He fights, subdues : for Pallas strings his arms. 

Thus while he sung, Ulysses’ griefs renew, 

Tears bathe his cheeks, and tears the ground bedew; 
As some fond matron views in mortal fight 
Her husband falling in his country’s right: 

Frantic through clashing swords she runs, she flies. 
As ghastly pale he groans, and faints, and dies ; 

. Close to his breast she grovels on the ground, 5t5 
And bathes with floods of tears the gaping wound; 
She cries, she shrieks ; the fierce insulting foe 
Relentless mocks her violence of woe: 

To chains condemn’d, as wildly she deplores ; 

A widow, and a slave on foreign shores. 580 

So from the sluices of Ulysses’ eyes 
Fast fell the tears, and sighs succeeded sighs : 


V. matron — This is undoubtedly a very 

moving and beautiful compansonj but it may be asked if it be proper 
to compare so great a hero as Ulysses to a woman, the weakness of 
whose sex justifies her tears? Besides she appears to have a sufiScient 
cause for her sonows, as being under the greatest calamities; but 
why should Ulysses weep ? Nothing but his valour and success is 
recorded, and why should this be aiL occasion of sorrow? Eustathius 
replies, that they who think that Ulysses is compared to the matron, 
mistake the point of tire comparison: whereas the tears alone of 
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Conceal’cl lie griev'd : the king observ’d alone 
The silent tear, and hoaitl the seeret groan: 

Then to the hard aloud : O cease to sing, 585 

Dnmb be thy voice, and mute the tuneful string: 

To ev’ry note his tears responsive how, 

And his great heart heaves with tumultuous woe; 
Thy lay too deeply moves : then cease the lay, 

And o’er the banquet ev’ry heart be gay : 590 

This social right demands: for him the sails 
Floating in air, invite tli’ impelling gales : 

His are the gifts of love: the wise and good 
Receive tlie stranger as a brother’s blood. 

But, friend, discover faithlul ivhat 1 crave, 595 
Artful concealment ill becomes the bnive : 

Say what thy birth, and what the name, you horc, 
Impos’d by parents in the natal hour? 

(For from the natal hour distinctive names. 

One common right, the great and lowly claims :) 600 


Ulysses are intended to be compared to the tears of the matron. It is 
the sorrow of the two persona, not the persons themselves, that is re- 
presented in tlie comparison. But there appears no sufficient cause 
for the tears of Ulysses; this objection would not have been made, if 
the subject of the song had been considered; it sets before his eyes all 
the calamities of a long war, all the scenes of slaughter of friends and 
enemies that he had beheld in it: it is also to be remembered, that 
we have only the abridgment of the song, and yet we see spectacles 
of .horror, blood, and commiseration. Tears discover a tender, not 
an abject spirit. Adiilles is not less a hero for weeping over the 
ashes of Patroclus, nor Ulysses for lamenting tlie calatmties and deaths 
•of thousands of his friends. 
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Say fi'om what city, from what regions tost, 

And what inhabitants those regions boast? 

So shalt thou instant reach the realm assign’d. 

In wond’rous ships self-mov’d, instinct with mind; 

No helm secures their course, no pilot guides; 605 
Like man intelligent, they plough the tides, 
Conscious of every eoast, and every bay, 

That lies beneath the sun’s all-seeing ray; 

Though clouds and darkness veil th’ encumber’d sky. 
Fearless through darkness and through clouds they fly : 

V. 004. In wonUrous ships self-mov'd, instinct tvith mind.'i There 
U not a passage that more outrages all the rules of credibility than 
the description of these ships of Alcinous. The poet inserts these 
wonders only to shew the great dexterity of the Pha:acians in naviga- 
tion 5 and indeed it was necessary to be very full in the description of 
their skill, who w'ere to convey Ulysses home in despite of tlie very 
god of the ocean. It is for the same reason that they are described as 
sailing almost invisibly, to escape the notice of chat god. Antiquity 
animated every thing in poetiy; thus Argo is said to have had a mast 
made of Dodonsean oak, endued with the faculty of speech. But 
this is defending one absurdity, by instancing in a fable equally ab- 
surd; all that can be said in defence of it is, that such extravagant 
fables were believed, at least by the vulgar, in former ages; and con- 
sequently might be introduced without blame in poetry; if so, by 
whom could a boast of this nature be better made, than by a vain 
Phseacian? Besides these extravagancies let Ulysses into the humour 
of the Fhseacians, and in the following books he adapts bis stoty to it, 
and returns fable for fable. It must likewise certainly be a great en- 
couragement to Ulysses to find himself in such hands as could so 
easily restore him to his country: for it was natural to concldde, that 
though Alcinous was guilty of great amplification, yet that his sub- 
jects were very expert navigators. 
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Though tempests rage, tlxougli rolls the swelling main, 
The seas may roll, the tempests rage in vain i 
Ev’n the stem god that o’er the waves presides, 

Safe as they pass, and safe repass the tides, 

"With fury bums ; while careless they convey 615 
Promiscuous every guest to every bay. 

These ears have heard my royal sire disclose 
A dreadful story big with future woes, 

How Neptune rag’d, and horv, by his command, 

Firm rooted in a surge a ship should stand 620 

V. 619 . — — — H- Horn, hj hit command. 

Firm rooted in the surge a ship should stand, 1 

The ancients, as Ewstathios observes, mark these versos with an obe- 
lisk and asterism. The obelisk shewed that Ihoy judged whnl relates 
to the oracle was misplaced, the asterism denoted that they thought 
the verses very beautiful. For they thought it not probable that Al- 
emous would have called to memory this prediction and the menace 
of Neptune, and yet persisted to conduct to his own countiy the 
enemy of that deity: whereas if this oracle be supposed to be forgotten, 
by Alcinous, (as it will, if these verses be taken away) then there 
will bo an appearance of truth, that he who was a frieiid to all 
strangers, should be persuaded to land so great and worthy an hero 
as 'Ulysses in his own dominions, and therefore they rqect them to 
the 13th of the Odyssey. But, as Eustathius observes, Alcinous im- 
mediately subjoins, 

‘ But this the gods may frustrate or fulfil, 

As suits the purpose of th’ eternal will.’ 

And ^therefore tlie verses may be very proper in this book, for Alcinous 
believes that the gods might be prevailed upon not to fulfil this de- 
nunciation. It has been likewise remarked that the conduct of Alci- 
nouB is very justifiable : the Phseacians had been warned by an oracle. 
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A monument of wrath : how mound on mound 
Should bury these proud towVs beneath the ground. 

that an evil threatened tliem for the care they should shew to a 
stranger: yet tliey forbear not to perform an act of piety to Ulysses> 
being persuaded that men ought to do their duty^ and trust the issue 
to the goodness of the gods. This will seem to be more probable^ if 
we remember Alcinous is ignorant that Ulysses is the person intended 
by the prediction, so that he is not guilty of a voluntary opposition to 
the gods, but really acts with piety in assisting his guest, and only 
complies with the common laws of hospitality. 

It is but a conjecture, yet it is not without probability, tlrat there 
was a’ rock which looked like a vessel, in the entrance of the haven 
of the Fhaeacians, the fable may be built upon this foundation, and 
because it was environed by the ocean, tlie transformation might be 
ascribed to the god of it. 


V. 631. — — — — — How mound on mound 

Should hury these proud tow’rs beneath the ground^ 

The Greek word is atp.^ixtexu'f'siv, which docs not necessarily imply 
that the city should be buried actually, but tlrat a mountain should 
sun'ound it, or cover it roundj and in the thirteenth book we find that 
when the ship was transformed into a rock, the city continues out of 
danger. Eustathius is fully of opinion, that tlie city was threatened 
to be overwhelmed by a mountain; the poet, says he, invents this 
fiction to prevent posterity from searching after this isle of the Phaia- 
cians, and to preserve his story from detection of falsification; after 
the same manner as he introdnees Neptnne and tlie rivers of Troy, 
bearing away tlie wall which the Greeks had raised as a fortification 
before their navy. But Dacier in the omissions which she inserts at 
tlie end of the second volume of her Odyssqr, is of a contrary opinion, 
for tlie mountain is not said to cover the city, but to threaten to cover 
it; as appears from the thirteenth book of the Odyssey, where Alci- 
nous commands a sacrifice to the gods to avert the execution of this 
denunciation. 

But the difierence in reality is small, the city is equally threatened 
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But this the gods may rnustratc or iiillil, 

As suits the purpose of th’ eternal will. 

But say through what waste regions hast thou stray’d, 
What customs noted, and what coasts survey'd? 626 
Possess’d by wild harhariaus fierce in arms, 

Or men, whose bosom tender pity warms? 

Say why the fate of Trcy awak'd thy cares, 63!) 
Why heav’d thy bosom, and why flow’d thy tears? 
Just are the ways of hcav’n : from licav’n proceed 
The Avocs of man ; heav’n doom'd the (irccks to bleed, 
A theme of future song! Say then If slain 
Some dear-lov’d brother press’<l the Phrygian ])hvin? 
Or hied some friend, tvho boro a brothov’s pari, 635 
And claim’d by merit, not by blood, the heart? 

to be burled, os the ve5scl to Imj tran.".fonucil j and therefore Alciiioui 
might pronounce the same fate to both, since both were threatened 
equally by the prediction: it ■was indeed impo'i'.ible for him to speak 
after any other manner, for he only repeats the words of the oracle, 
and cannot foreice that die sacrifice of the Phaeaclans would appease 
the anger of Neptune. 

V. 035. Or died sortie Jriendj w/io lore a h'others part. 

And claim'd by merit, not by Hood, the heart P] 

This excellent sentence of Homer at once guides us in tlie choice, 
and instructs us in the regard, that is to be paid to the person of a 
friend. If it be lawful to judge of a man from his writings, Homer 
had a soul susceptible of real fidendship, and ■was a lover of sincerity. 
It would be endless to take notice of every casual instruction insetted 
in the Odyssey; but sucli sentences shew Homer to have been a man 
of an amiable character as well as excellent in poetry: the great ab- 
horrence he bad of Ilea cannot be more strongly expressed than in 
fliose two passages of the ninth Iliad, and in the fourteenth Odyssey: 
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in the first of which he makes the man of the greatest soul, Achilles, 
bear testimony to his aversion of tliemj and in the latter declares, that 
‘ the poorest man, though compelled by the utmost necessity, ought 
not to stoop to such a practice.* In this place he shews that worth 
creates a kind of relation, and that we are to look upon a worthy 
friend as a brother. 

Tliis book take's up the whole thirty-third day, and part of the 
evening; for the council opens in the morning, and at sun-setting the 
Phteacians return to the palace from the games; after which Ulysses 
bathes and sups, aud spends some time of the evening in discoursing, 
and hearing the songs of Demodocus. Then Alcinous requests him 
to relate his own story, whicli he begins in the next book, and conti- 
nues it through the four subsequent books of the Odyssey. 




T H B 


NINTH BOOK 


OP THE 


ODYSSEY. 


Vo£. I. 


2 C 



THJE ARGUMENT. 


TirE ADVENTURES OF THE CICONS, LOTOPXIAGI, 
AND CYCLOPS. 

UxrssEs begins the relation of his aihcniures; Imo after 
the destruction of Troy, he "with his companions made an 
incursion on the Cicons, by whom they were repulsed; 
and meeting with a storm, mre driven to the coast of 
the Lotophagu From thence they sailed to the land of 
the Cyclops, whose manners and situation arc particularly 
characterised. The giant Folyphemus and his catoe de- 
scribed; the usage Ulysses and his companions met with 
there; and lastly, the method and artifice by which he 
escaped. 
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BOOK IX.* 

Then thus Ulysses. Thou, whom first in sway, 

As first in virtue, these thy realms obey ; 

How sweet the products of a peaceful reign ! 

The heav’n-taught poet, and enchanting strain i 

* As we are now come to the episodical part of the Odyssey, it may 
be thought necessary to speak Something of the nature of episodes. 

As the action of the epic is always one, entire, and great actionj 
so the most trivial episodes moat be so interwoven with it, as to be 
necessary parts, or convenient, as Mr. Diyden observes, to carry on 
the main design j either so necessary, as without them the poem must 
be imperfect, or so convenient, that no others can be imagined more 
suitable to the place in which they sbind: there is nothing to be left 
void in a firm building, even the cavities ought not to be filled up 
with rubbish destructive to the strength of it, but with materials of 
the same kind, though of less pieces, and fitted to the main fabric. 

Aristotle tells ns, that what is compreliended in the first platform 
of tlie fable is proper, the rest is episode ; let us examine the Odyssey 
hy this rule: the ground-work of the poem is, a prince absent from 
his country several years, Neptune hinders his return, yet at last he 
breaks through all obstacles, and returns, where he finds great disor- 
ders, the authors of which he punishes, and restores peace to his 
kingdoms. This is all that is essential to the models this the poet is 
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The well-fill’d palace, the ])crpetual least, 5 

A land rejoicing, and a people hlosL ! 

not Qt liberty to changej this is so necessary, that any alteration de- 
stroys the design, spoils the fable, and makes another poem of it. 
But e^risodcs are changeable; for instance, though it was necessary 
tliat Ulysses being absent should spend sevinal years with foreign 
princes, yet it was not necessary that one of these princes should be 
Antiphates, another Alcinous, or Ural Circe or Calypso should be the 
peraons who entertained him: it was in the pout's choice to have 
changed these persons and states, without cliangiug his design or 
fable. Thus though these adventures or episodes become parts of 
tlic subject after they arc chosen, yet they are not originally essential 
to the subject. But in what sense tlrcn arc they necessary f The. reply 
Is, Since the absence of Ulysses was absolutely necessary, it follows 
that not being at home, he must be in some other country; and 
therefore though the poet was at liberty to make nso of none of these 
particular advonlures, yet it was not in his choice to make use of 
none at all; if these had been omitted, he must have substituted 
others, or else he would have omitted part of the matter contained in 
liis model, viz. the adventures of a person long ab.sent from his coun- 
try; and the poem would have been defective. So that episodes arc 
not actions, but parts of an action. It ia in poetry, as Aristotle ob- 
serves, as in painting; a painter puls many actions into one piece, 
but they all conspire to form one entire and perfect action : a poet 
likewise uses many episodes, bat all those episodes taken separately 
finish nothing, they arc but imperfect members, which altogether 
make one and the same action ; like the parts of a human body, they 
all conspire to constitute the whole man. 

In a word, the episodes of Homer are complete episodes; they are 
proper to the subject, because they are drawn from the ground of the 
fable; they are so joined to the principal action, that one is the neces- 
sary consequence of the other, either truly or probably : and lastly, 
they are imperfect members which do not make a complete and 
finished body; for an episode that makes a complete action, cannot 
be part of a principal action ; as is essential to all episodes. 

An episode may then be defined, ‘ A necessary pari ofi-an action, 
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How goodly seems it, ever to employ 
Man’s social days in union and in joy ; 


extended by probable circumstaiiccj.’ They are part of an action, for 
they arc not added to the principal action, but only dilate and amplify 
tliat principal action; thus the poet to shew the sufferings of Ulysses 
brings in the several episodes of Polyphemus, Scylla, the Syrens, &c. 
But -why should the words, ‘ extended by probable circumstances,’ 
enter the definition ? Because the suffeiings of Ulysses are proposed 
in the model of the fable in general only, but by relating the circum- 
stances, die manner how he suffered is discoveredj and this connects 
it with the principal action, and shews very evidently the necessary 
relation the episode bears to the main design of die Odyssej''. What 
I have said, I hope, plainly discovers the difference between the epi- 
sodic and principal action, as well as the nature of episodes. See 
Bossu more largely upon this subject. 

V. 3, liotti siveet the products of a peaceful reign, fcc.] This pas. 
sage has given great joy to the cridcs, as it has afforded them the ill- 
natured pleasure of railing, and the satisfaction of believing they 
have found a fault in a good writer. It is fitter, say they, for the 
mouth of Epicurus than for tlie sage Ulysses, to estol the pleasures of 
feasting and drinking in this manner : he whom the poet proposes as 
the standard of human wisdom, saysBapin, suffers himself to be made 
drunk by the Phasacians. But it may rather be imagined, that the 
critic was not very sober when he made the reflection ; for there is 
not the least appearance of a reason for that imputation. Plato in- 
deed in his third book de Repub. writes, that what Ulysses here 
speaks is no very proper example of temperance; but every body 
knows tliat Plato, with respect to Homer, wrote with great partiality. 
Atfaenaius in his twelfth book gives us the following interpretation. 
Ulysses accommodates his discourse to the present occasion; he in ap- 
pearance approves of the voluptuous lives of tlic Phreacians, and hav- 
ing heard Alcinous before say, 'that feasting and singing, &c. was 
their supreme delight; he by a seasonable flatteay seems to comply 
■with their inclinations ; it being the most proper method to attain his 
desires of being conveyed to his own country. lie eompares Ulysses to 
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The plenteous board higli-lioap'd Arith cates divine, 
And o’er the foaming l)o\vl the laughing wine! 10 

the polypus, which is fabled to assume the colour of every rock to 
which he approaches : thus Sophocles, 

Noel OTpof avSpi (rti'pia TlaXuirn, on'oif 

Uefpa, 'tpwittir^cu yvijerie f 

That is, ‘ 111 your accesses to mankhul observe the polypus, and 
adapt yourself to the humour of the ixrson to whom you apply.’ Eu- 
stathius observes that (his passage has bcou couile,muccl, but he defends 
it after the very same way with Athena'us, 

It is not impossible ljut dial llieic may be some compliance with 
the nature and manners of the riiivaeinus, espcciaDy because Ulysses 
is always described as an artful man, not witboul somn mix-lurc of 
dissimulation! but it is no diflicull matter to lake the passage litc.- 
rally, and to give it an irrcproai'hablc .sense. Ulysses had gone 
through innumerable cnhimilics, he had lived to sec a great part of 
Europe and Asia laid desolate by a bloody war; and after so many 
troubles, he arrives among a nation that was unacquainted with all 
the miseries of war, where oil the people were happy, and passed 
tlioir lives with ease and pleasures; this calm life fills him with admi- 
ration, and he artfully praises what he found praise-worthy in itj 
namely, the entertainments and music, and passes over the gallantries 
of the people, as Daclcr observes, without any mention. Maximus 
Tyrius fully vindicates Homer. It is my opinion, says that author, 
that the poet, by representing these guests in the midst of their enter- 
tainments, delighted with the song and music, intended to recom- 
mend a more noble pleasure tlian eating and drinking, such a plea- 
sure as a wise man may imitate, by approving the better part, and 
rejecting the worse, and choosing to please the car rather than the 
hdly. la Dissert. 

If we understand the passage otherwise, the meaning may be this, 
I am persuaded, says Ulysses, that the most agreeable end whlcli a 
king can propose, is to sec a whole nation in universal joy, when 
music and feasting are in every house, when plenty is on every table, 
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Amid these joys, why seeks thy mind to know 
Th’ unhappy series of a waiid’rcr’s Avoe ; 
Remembrance sad, whose image to revicAv, 

Alas! must open all niy wounds anew? 

And oh, what first, what last shall I relate, 15 

Of woes unnumber’d sent by heav’n and fate ? 

Know first the man (though now a wretch disti'ess’d) 
Who hopes thee, monarch, for his future guest. 
Behold Ulysses ! no ignoble name, 

Earth sounds my wisdom, and high heav’n my fame. 


and wines to enteitain every guest: this to me appears a state of the 
greatest felicity. 

In this sense Ulysses pays Alcinous a very agreeable compliment} 
as it is certainly the most glorious aim of a king to make his subjects 
happy, and diffuse an universal joy through his dominions : he must 
be a rigid censor indeed who blames sucli pleasures as these, which 
have notliing contrary in tliem to virtue and strict morality; especially 
as they here bear a beautiful opposition to all the horrors which 
Ulysses had seen in the wars of Troy, and shew Phceacia as happy as 
Troy was miserable. I will only add, that this agrees witli the orien- 
tal way of speaking; and jn the poetical parts of the scriptures, the 
voice of melody, feasting, and dancing, arc used to express the hap- 
piness of a nation. 

V. 19. Behold Ulysses! ^3 Tlie poet begins with declaring 

the name of Ulysses; the Phasaclans had already been acquainted 
with it by the song of Deraodocus, and therefore it could not fail of 
raising the utmost attention and curiosity (as Eustathius observes) of 
the wliole assembly, to hear the story of so great a hero. Perhaps it 
may be thought that Ulysses is ostentatious, and speaks of himself too 
favourably; but the necessity of it will appear, if we consider that 
Ulysses liad nothing but his personal qualifications to engage the 
Pliceaclaiis in his favour. It was theiefore requisite to make those 
qualifications known, and this was not possible to be dona but by his 
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IMy native soil is Ithaca tlio fair, gj 

Where high Neritug Avaves his wooils iu air: 

own relation, he being a stranger among strangers. Besides, he 
speaks before a vaiu-gloiious people, who thought even boasting no 
fault. It may be questioned whctlier Virgil be so happy in those 
respects, when he puts almost the same words into tire moutli qf 
.Sneasj 

' Sum plus iEneaa, raptos qui ex hoste penales 
Classe veho meciim, fama super aetliera notus 

For his boast contributes nothing to tlio rc-eslablisbmeni of his affairs, 
for he speaks to the goddess Venus. Yet Sc.iligcr inlinitcljr profers 
Virgil before Homer, though there bo no other diffcraicc in the 
words, than ‘ raptos qui ex liostc penales,’ lustend of 

— — — Oj waff) JaXoifl'd' 

AyOpwtrom (alXco. - 

He questions whether snblillics, or kxoi, frer raised any person’s 
glory to the heavens; whereas that is the reward of piety. But the 
word is to be understood to imply wisdom, and all the stratagems of 
war, &c. according to the fii’st verse of the Odyssey, 

* The man for wisdom’s various arts renown’d.’ 

He is not less severe upon the verses immediately preceding. . 

2o( S’ sp,a wjSea, Softoj sitslpwifsh oToroEvTa, &c. 

which lines are undoubtedly very beautiful, and admirably express 
the number of the sufferings of Ulysses j the multitude of them is so 
great, that they almost coufonnd him; and he seems at a loss where 
to begin, how to proceed, or where to end; and they agree very well 
with the proposition in the opening of the Odyssey, wliich was to re- 
late the sufferings of a brave man. The verses which Scaliger quote? 
are 

* Infandum reglna jubes renovare doloremy 
Trojinas ut opes, &c.’ 
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Dulicliium, Sam^, and ZaC 3 mthus crown’d 
With shady mountains, spread their isles around. 
(These to the north and night’s dark regions run, 25 
Those to Aurora and the rising sun. ) 

Low lies our isle, yet hless’d in fruitful stores ; 

Strong are her sons, though rocky arc her shores ; 
And none, ah none so lovely to iny sight, 

Of all the lands that heav’n o’erspreads with light ! 30 


' Omnia san^ non sine su^l dlvinitate;’ and he concludes, that Virgil 
has not so much imitated Homer, as taught us how Homer ought to 
have wrote. 


V. 31. — — — — Ithaca the fair. 

Where high Neritus, &c.l 

Eustathius gives various interpretations of this position of Ithaca; 
some understand it to signify that it lies low; others explain it to sig> 
nify that it is of low position, but high with respect to the neighbour- 
ing islands; others take aravtnreflan^ (excellentissima) in anotlrer 
sense to impfy the excellence of tlie country, whicli, tliough it lies 
low, is productive of brave inhabitants, for Homer immediately adds 
ay«5ij Ttapolfof©^, Strabo gives a different exposition; Ithaca is 
as it lies near to tlie continent, and ■sranTesftxfij, as it is 
the utmost of all the islands towards tlie north, wfof sfalov, for thus 
capes ^efev is to be understood. So that Ithaca, adds he, is not of a 
low situation, but as it lies opposed to the continent, nor the most 
lofty (u^Xolarej) but the most extreme of the northern islands; for so 
‘Btavuteplcvrij signifies. Dacier differs from Strabo in the explication 
of rapes r* r,eXiey rt, which he believes to mean the south ; she ap- 
plies the words to the east, or south-east, and appeals to the maps 
which so describe it. It is the most northern of the islands, and joins 
to the continent of Epirus; it has Hulichium on tlie east, and on 
the soutli Samos and Zacynthus. 
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In vain Calypso long constraiu'<l my stay, 

With sweet, reluctant, amorous tlelay; 

With all her chaniis as vainly Circe strove, 

And added magic, to secure my love. 

In pomps or joys, the palace or the grot, 35 

My country’s image never was forgot, 

My absent parents rose before my sight. 

And distant lay contentment and delight. 

Hear then the woes, which mighty Jove ordain’d 
To Avait my passage from the Trojan land. 40 

The Avinds from Hion io the Ctcons' shore, 

Beneath cold Ismarus, our vessels bore. 

V.3I. Til t'Ciiii Caltip'<<i KuslaUiiuH obscrvcB, that Ulys'ses 

repeals his refusal of tho godUcss Calypso aiul Cireo h\ (he same 
•words, to shew Akinoua, by a secret denial, that he could not be in- 
duced to stay from his country, or ajarry his darighter: he calls Circe 
AoXesirira., because she is skilled in magical incantations: he describes 
Ithaca with all its inconveniencies, to conyince Alcinous of his vera- 
city, and that he will not deceive him in other circumstances, when 
he gives so disadvantageous a character of a country for which he 
expresses so great a fondness; and lastly, in relating the death of his 
friends, he seems to be guilty of a tautology, in ^ayatov ts vs. 
But Aulus GelHus gives us the reason of it, ‘ Atrocitatem rei bis idem 
dicendo auxit, inculcavitque, non igilur ilia ejusdem significationis 
fepetitio, Ignava et frigida vidcrl debeL’ 

V.41. to the deans' s/wre.] Here is tlie natural and 

true beginning of the Odyssey, which compi;eliends all the sufFerings 
of Ulysses, and these sufferings lake their date immediately after his 
leaving the shores of Troy 3 from that moment he endeavours to re- 
turn to his own country, and all the difficulties he meets with in 
returning, enter into the subject of the poem. But it may then be 
asked, if the Odyssey does not take up the space of tcu years, since 
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We boldly landed on the hostile place, 

And sack’d the city, and destroy’d the race, 

Their wives made captive, their possessions shar’d, 45 
And ev’ry soldier found a like reward. 

I then advis’d to fly; not so the rest, 

Who staid to revel, and prolong the feast: 

The fatted sheep and sable bulls they slay, 

« 

And bowls fly round, and riot wastes the day. 50 

Ulysses wastes so many in his return; and is not this contrary to the 
nature of epic poetry, which is agreed must not at the longest ex.ceed 
the duration of one year, or rather campaign ? The answer is, the poet 
lets all the time pass which exceeds the bounds of epic action, before 
be opens the poemj thus Ulysses spends some time before he arrives 
at the island of Circe, with her he continues one year, and seven with 
Calypso 5 he begins artificially at the conclusion of the action, and 
finds an opportunity to repeat the most considerable and necessaiy 
incidents which preceded the opening of the Odyssey j by this method 
be reduces the duration of it into less compass than the space of two 
months. This conduct is absolutely necessary, for from the time that 
the poet introduces his hero upon the stage, he ought to continue his 
action to the very end of it, that he may never afterwards appear idle 
or out of motion : this is verified in Ulysses ; from the moment he leaves 
the island of Ogygia to tlie death of the suitors, he is never out of 
view, never idlej he is always either in action, or preparing for it, 
till he is re-established in his dominions. If the poet had followed 
the natural order of the action, he, like Lucan, would not have wrote 
an epic poem, but a history in verse. 

V. 44. ^nd sack'd the city The poet assigns no reason 

why Ulysses destroys tliis city of the Ciconians, but we may learn 
from the Iliad that they were auxiliaries of Troy, book the second. 

' With great Euphemus the Ciconians move. 

Sprung from Troezenian Coeus, lov’d of Jove.’ 

And therefore Ulysses assaults tliem as enemies. Eustathius. 
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Mcimliine the Cioons, h) llu‘ir holds volir'd, 

Call on the Cicons, M’ilh now fury liv'd; 

With early morn the {^allier’d country SAvarins, 

And all the continent is brijjiit Avith arms: 

Thick as the buckling leaves or rising floAv’rs 55 
O’erspreacl the laud, Avhcu spring descends in shoAvVs: 
All expert soldiers, skill’d on loot to dare, 

Or from the hounding courser urge the Avai\ 

Noav fortune chang'cs (so tlie fates ordain) 

Our hour Avas come to taste our share of pain. dO 
Close at the ships the bloody light began, 

Wounded they Avound, and man ex}iircs on man. 

Long as the morning .sun iucrciising bright 
O’er hcav’n’s pure azure spread the groAviiig light, 
Promiscuous death the form of Avar confounds, 65 
Each adverse battle gor’d Avith ccjual Avoiuids ; 

But Avhen his ev’ning Avlieels o’crlmng the main, 

Then conquest croAvn’d the fierce Ciconian train. 

Six brave companions from each ship avc lost, 

The rest escape in haste, and quit the coast, 70 

V. 69, Six irave companions fmn each ship vie lost.'} This is or§ 
of the passages Dsrhich fell under tiie censure of Zoilus) it is very irj* , 
probable, says that critic, that each vessel should lose six men exactly} 
this seems a too equal distribution to be true, considering the chance 
of battle. But it has been answered, that Ulysses had twelve vessels, 
and diat in this engagement he lost seventy-two soldiers; so that the 
tnfeaning is, that taking,,, tlie total of his loss, and dividing it equally 
, through the Whole fleet, he found it amounted exactly to six men in 
every vessel. This will appear to be a true solution, if we remember 
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Witli sails outspread we fly tl\’ unequal strife, 

Sad for their loss, but joyful of our life. 

Yet as we fled, our fellows rites we paid, 

And thrice we call’d on each unhappy shade. 

Meanwhile the god, whose hand the thunder forms, 
Drives clouds on clouds, and blackens heav’n with 
storms : 76 

that there was a necessity to supply tlie loss of any one ship out of the 
others that had suftered less: so that though one vessel lost more than 
the rest, yet being recruited equally from the rest of the fleet, there 
would be exactly six men wanting in every vessel. Eustathius. 

V. 74. And thrice we call'd om each utihappy shade,'] This passage 
preserves a piece of antiquity: it was the custom of the Grecians, 
when their friends died upon foreign shores, to use this ceremony of 
recalling tlieir souls, though they obtained not their bodies, believing 
by this method that they transported them to their own country: Pin- 
dar mentions the same practice, 

KgAelai yap ear 
9 up(^ay xofuXcu &c. 

That is, ‘ Phrixus commands thee to call his soul into his own coun- 
try.’ Thus the Atlienians, when they lost any men at sea, went to the 
shores, and calling thrice on thdr names, raised a cenotaph or empty 
monument to their memories} by performing which solemnity, they 
invited die shades of the departed to leturn, and performed all rites as 
if the bodies of the dead had really been burled by dicm in their se- 
pulchres. Eustathius. 

The Romans as wdl as the Greeks followed the same custom: 
thus Virgil; 

‘ — Et magnll manes ter voce vocavi.' 

The occasion of this practice arose from the opinion, that the souls of 
the departed were not admitted into the state of tlje happy, without 
the performance of the sepulchral solemnilies. 
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Wide o'er the waste the rage of Boreas sweeps, 

And Night rush’d headlong on the sJuided deeps. 

Now here, now there, the giddy ships are boi-ne, 

And all the rattling shrouds in fragments torn. 80 
We furl’d the sail, we ply’d the lab’riiig oar, 

Took down our masts, and row’d our ships to shore. 
Two tedious days and two loiig nights we lay, 
O’erwatch’d and batter’d in the naked bay. 

But the third morning when Aurora brings, 85 
We rear the masts, we spi'cad the canvas Avings ; 
Refresh’d, and careless on the deck reclin’d. 

We sit, and trust the pilot and the Avind. 

Then to ray native country had I sail’d: 

But the capo doubled, adverse Avinds prevail'd. 90 
Strong Avas the tide, Avhich by the northern blast 
Impell’d, our vessels on Cythera cast. 

Nine days our fleet th’ uncertain tempest bore 
Far in Avide ocean, and from sight of shore: 

The tenth we touch’d by various errors tost, 95 
The land of Lotos, and the floAv’ry coast. 


V. gs. The tenth we touch'd 

The land of Lotos — — — ] 

This passage has given occasion for much controversy j for since the 
Lotophagi in reality are distant from the Malean Cape twenty-two 
thousand five hundred stades, Ulysses must sail above two thousand 
eveiy day, if in nine days he sailed to the Lotophagi. This ohjectioti 
would be unanswerable, if we place that nation in the Atlantic oceanj 
but Dacler observes from Strabo, that Polybius CTammed this point, 
and thus gives us the result of it. This great historian roainteins, that 
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We climb’d the beach, and springs of water found, 
Then spread our hasty banquet on the ground. 

Three men were sent, deputed from the crew, 

(An herald one) the dubious coast to view, 100 

Hornet has not placed the Lotophagi in the Atlantic ocean, as he does 
the islands of Circe and Calypso, because it was improbable that in 
the compass of ten days the most favourable winds could have carried 
Ulysses from the Malean Cape Into that ocean; it therefore follows, 
that the poet has given us the true situation of tliis nation, conform- 
able to geography, and placed it as it really lies, in the Mediterranean ; 
now in ten days a good wind will carry a vessel from Malea into the 
Mediterranean, as Homer rdates. 

This is an instance that Homer sometimes follows truth without 
fiction, at other times disguises it But I confess I tliink Homer's 
poetry would have been as beautiful if he had described all his islands 
iu their true positions- his inconstancy in this point may seem to in- 
troduce confusion and ambiguity, when the trutli would have been 
more clear, and as beautiful in his poetry. 

Nothing can better shew the great deference which former ages 
paid Homer, than these defences of the learned ancients; they conti- 
nually ascribe his deviations from truth (as in the instance before us) 
to design, not to ignorance; to his art as a poet, and not to want of 
skill as a geographer. In a writer of less fame, such relations might 
be thought errors, but in Homer they are either understood to be no 
ei-rors, or if errors, they are vindicated by the greatest names of anti- 
quity. 

Eustathius adds, that the ancients disagree about this island; some 
place it about Gyrene, from Maurusia of the African Moors ; it is also 
named Meninx, and lies upon die African coast, near the lesser Syrte, 
It is about three hundred and fifty stadcs in length, and somewhat 
less In breadth; it is also named Lotophagitis fi-om Lotos. 

V. 100. An herald o«e,] The reason why the poet mentions the 
herald in particular, is because his office was sacred; and by the com- 
mon law of nations his person inviolable: Ulysses therefore joins an 
herald in this commission, for the greater security of ^hose whom he 
sends to search the country. Eustathius. 
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And learn -svhat habitants possess’d the place. 

They went, and Ibuiid a hospitable race ; 

Not prone to ill, nor strange to foreign guest, 

They eat, they drink, and nature gives the feast; 

The trees around them, all their fruit produce; 105 
Lotos, the name; divine, nectarious juice ! 

V. 106. ioios.] Eustathias assi&ea us, tliat there are various 
kinds of it. It has been a question -whether it is an herb, a root, or 
a tree: he is of opinion, that Homer speaks of it as an herbj for he 
calls it aii 6 im stiap, and that the -word Bpsirlsa-Srat is in its proper sense 
applied to the grazing of beasts, and therefore ho judges it not to be 
a tree, or root. He adds, there is an Egyptian lotos, which, as 
Herodotus affirms, grows in great abundance along the Nile in the 
time of its inundationaj it resembles (says that'historiim in his Eu- 
terpe) a lilyj the Egyptians dry it in the aun, tlren take the pulp out 
of it, which grows like the head of a poppy, and bake it as bread} 
this kind of it agrees likewise witli the eiJstf of Homer. 

Athenaeus writes of thb Libyan lotos in the fourteenth book of his 
Deipnosophistj he quotes the words of Polybius in tlie twelfth book 
of his history, now not extant j that historian speaks of it as an eye- 
witness, having examined the nature of it, ‘ The lotos is a tree of 
no great height, rough and tliorny; it bears a green leaf) somewhat 
thicker and broader than that of the bramble or briar j its fruit at 
first is like the ripe berries of the myrtle, both in size and colour, but 
when it ripens it turns to purple; it is then about the bigness of an 
olive; it is round, and contains a very small kernel; when it is ripe 
they gather it, and bruising it among bread-corn, they put it up into 
a vessel, and keep it as food for their slaves; they dress it after the 
same manner for iheir other domestics, but first take out the kernel 
from it : it has tlie taste of a fig, or dates, but is of a far better smell : 
they likewise make a wine of it, by steeping and bruising it in water; 
it has a very agreeable taste, like wine tempered with honey. Th^ 
drink it without mixing it with water, but it will not keep above 
ten days, thej»'therefore make it only in ■‘.mall quantities for imme- 
diate use. Perhaps it -was this last kind of lotos, whiebrthe compa- 
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(Theticc call’d Lotophagi) wliicli whoso tastes, 
Insatiate riots in the sweet repasts, 

Nor other home nor other care intends, 

But quits his house, his country, and his friends ; 110 
The three we sent, from off th’ enchanting ground 
We dragg’d reluctant, and by force we bound: 

The rest in haste forsook the pleasing shore. 

Or, the charm tasted, had return’d no more. 

Now plac’d in order on their banks, they sweep 1 15 
The sea’s smooth face, and cleave the hoary deep ; 
With heavy hearts we labour through the tide. 

To coasts unknown, and oceans yet untry’d. 

The land of Cyclops first; a savage kind. 

Nor tam’d by manners, nor by laws confin’d : 120 

nions of Ulysses tasted j and if it was thus prepared, it gives a reason 
why they were overcome with it; for being a wine, it had the power 
of intoxication. 

V. 114. The charm mce tasted, had return'd no wiore.] It must 
be confessed, that the effects of this lotos are extraordinary, and seem 
fabulous; how then shall we reconcile the relation to credibility > the 
foundation of it might perhaps be no more than this : the companions 
of Ulysses might be willing to settle amongst these Lotophagi, being 
won by the pleasure of the place, and tired with a life of danger and 
the perils of seas. Or perhaps it is only an allegory, to teach us that 
those who indulge tliemselves in pleasures, are with difficulty with- 
drawn from them, and want an Ulysses to lead them by a kind of 
violence into the paths of gloiy. 

V. llg. The land of Cyclops first.'] Homer here coniines himself 
to the true geography of Sicily: for, in reality, a ship may easily sail 
in one day from the land of the Lotophagi to Sicily: these Cyclops 
inhabited tlie western part of that island, about Drepane and Lily- 
VOL. I. 2D 
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Untaiigkt to plant, to turn the globe anil sow; 

They all their products to free nature oAre. 

bseuni. Bochart shews us, that they derive their name from the 
place of tlieir habitation,' for the Phisacious call them Chek-lub, by 
contraction for Chek-lelnb j that is, the gulf ut Lilybreum, or the 
men who dwell about the Lilybaean gulf. The Greeks (who under- 
stood not the Phsacian language) formed tlie word Cyclop, from 
Click lub, from the affinity of sound 5 which word in the Greek lan- 
guage, signifying a circular eye, might give occasion to fable that 
they had but one large round eye in the middle of their foreheads, 
Dacieh. 

Eustathius tells us, that the eye of Cyclops is an allegoiy, to re- 
present that in anger, or any oUicr violent passion, men sec but one 
single object, as that passion directs, or see but with one eye : sis sy 
fi, xai iMyw efo^a: and that passion Irnnsfurms us iiilo a kind of 
savages^ and makes us brutal and siinguinary, like tliis Pulypheme; 
and he that by reason extinguishes such a passion, may like Ulysses 
be said to put out that eye that made him see bnl one single object. 

I have already given another reason of this ficlion 5 namely, their 
wearing a head-piece, or martial vizor, that had hut one sight through 
it. The vulgar form their judgments from appearances s and a ma- 
riner, who passed these coasts at a distance, observing the resemblance 
of a broad eye in the forehead of one of these Cyclops, might relate 
it accordingly, and impose it as a truth upon the credulity of tlie ig- 
norant: it is notorious that things equally monstrous have found be- 
lief in all ages. 

But it may be asked if there were any such persons who bore the 
name of Cyclops ? No less an historian than Thucydides informs us, 
that Sicily was at first possessed and inhabited by giants, by the 
Lmstrigons and Cyclops, a barbarous and inhuipan people: but he 
adds, that these savages dwelt only in one part of that island. 

Cedrenus gives us an exact description of the Cyclops: ExsiJsr 
OJuvtrsuf sfifiemisi KuxXowi sv SiasKia ex syt &c, ' Ulysses 

fell among the Cyclops in Sicilyj ,a people not one-ey’d, according to 
the mythologists, but men like otlier men, only of a more gigantic 
'lature, and of u barbarous and savage temper.’ From this desorip- 
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The soil xmtiU’d a ready harvest yields, 

With wheat and harley wave the golden fields, 
Spontaneous wines from weighty clusters pour, IS5 

And Jove descends in each prolific show’r. 

« 

By these no statutes and no rights are known, 

No council held, no monarch fills the throne, 

tion, we may aee what Homer Vrites as a poet, and what as an his- 
torian; he paints these people in general agreeably to their persons, 
only disguises some features, to give an ornament to his relation, and 
to introduce the marvellous, which demands a place chiefly in epic 
poetry. 

What Homer speaks of the fertility of Sicily, is agreeable to his- 
tory: it was called anciently, 'Romani Imperii Horreum.' Pliny, 
lib. X, cap. 10, writes, that the Leondne plains bear for every grain 
of com, an hundred. Diodorus Siculus relates in his History what 
Homer speaks in poetry, that the fields of Leontium yield wheat 
without the culture of the husbandman: he was an eye-witness, 
being a native of the island. From hence in general it may be ob- 
served, that wherever we can trace Homer, we find, if not historic 
truth, yet the resemblance of itj that is, as plain truth as can be 
related without converting his poem into an history. 

V, 127. By these no statutes and no rights are known, 

No council held, no monarcfi Jills the throne.'^ 

Plato (observes Spondanus) in his third book of laws, treats of govern- 
ment as practised in the first ages of the world; and refers to this 
passage of Homer; mankind was originally independent, every 
‘ master of a family was a kind of king of his family, and reigned 
over his wife and children like the Cyclopeans,' according to the ex- 
pression of Homer, 

Totfiv S' sr «yofiu jSsAijipojoi, ars SefWoVef. 

Aristotle likewise complains, that even in his times, in many places, 
men lived without laws, according to their own fancies' sxaoros uis 
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But high on hills or airy cliffs they dwell, 

Or deep in caves whose entrance leads to hell. 130 
Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 
Heedless of others, to his own severe. 


KujtAwa'ixwf bs^tcn'evwy nseutmy, nj «Xa%8, referring likewise 
to this passage of Homer. 

Dacier adds from Plato, that afte^ the deluge, three manners of 
life succeeded among mankind: the first was rude and savage; men 
were afraid of a second flood; and therefore inhabited tlie summits of 
mountains, without any depcndance njmn one another, and each was 
absolute in his own family: the second was less brutal; as the fear of 
lliQ deluge wore away by degrees, they descended towards tho bot- 
tom of luounlaiiis, and began to have some intercourse: the third 
was more polished; when a full security from llic apprehensions of a 
flood was established by lime, tbey Uicn began to inhabit the plains, 
and a more general commerce by dcgiws prevailing, they entered 
into societies, and established laws for the general good of the whole 
community. These Cyclopenus maintained the first slate of life in 
the days of Ulysses ; they had no intercourse with other societies, by 
reason of their barbarities, and consequently their manners were 
not at all polished by the general laws of humauity. This account 
agrees excellently witli the holy Scriptures, and perhaps Plato bor- 
rowed it fiom the writings of Moses; after the deluge men retreated 
to the mountains for fear of a second flood; the cliief riches, like 
these Cyclopeans, consisted in flocks and herds; and every master of 
a family ruled his house without any controul or subordination. 

V. 120. JSnf /jig/i on hills — — or deep in caves,"] This is said, 
to give an air of probability to the revenge which Ulysses takes upon 
this giant, and indeed to the whole story. He describes his solitary 
life, to shew that he was utterly destitute of assistance; and it is for 
the same reason, continues Eustathius, that the poet relates that he 
left his fleet under a desart neighbouring island, namely, to make it 
probable, that the Cyclops could not seize it, or pursue Ulysses, hav- 
ing no shipping. 
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Oppos’d to the Cyclopean coasts, there lay 
An isle, whose hills their subject fields survey; 

Its name Lach^ea, crown’d with many a grove, 135 
Where savage goats through pathless thickets rove : 
No needy mortals here, with hunger bold, 

Or wretched hunters, through the wint’ry cold 
Pursue their flight; but leave them safe to bound 
From hill to hill, o’er all tire desert ground. 140 
Nor knows the soil to feed the fleecy care. 

Or feels the laboui’s of the crooked share ; 

But uninhabited, untill’d, unsown 
It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. 

For there no vessel with vermilion prore, 145 

Or bark of traffick, glides from shore to shore; 

The rugged race of savages, unskill’d 
The seas to traverse, or the ships to build, 

Gaze on the coast, nor cultivate the soil ; 

Unlearn’d in all th’ industrious arts of toil. 150 
Yet here all products and all plants abound. 

Sprung from the fi'uitful genius of the ground; 

V. 134. An isle, whose hills, &c.] This little isle is now called 
Algusa, which signifies the isle of goats. Cluverius describes it after 
the ihanner of Homer, ' Prata moUia, et irrigna, solum fertile, por- 
tum commodum, fontes lirapidos,' It is not certain whether the poet 
gives any name to it: perhaps it had not received any in those ages, 
it being without inhabitants; though some talce Xa^eia for a proper 
name, as is observed by Eustathius. 

V. 144. Bleating goat,'] It is exactly thus in the original, verse 
124, fAijxatef, 'balantes;* which. Pollux, lib. v. observes not to be 
the proper term for the voice of goats, which is 
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Fields waving high Avitli heavy crops are seen, 

And vines that flourish in eternal green, 

Refreshing meads along the munn’ring main, 155 , 
And fountains streaming down the fruitful plain. 

r 

A port there is, enclos’d on either side, 

Where ships may rest, unanchor’d and unty’d ; 

Till the glad mariners incline to sail. 

And the sea whitens with the rising gale. 160 

High at its head, from out the cavern’d rock 
In living rills a gushing fountain broke; 

Around it, and above, for ever green 
The bushing alders form’d a shady scene. 

Hither some fav'ring god, beyond our thought, 165 
Thi'ough all-surrounding shade our navy brought; 

For gloomy night descended ou the main, 

Nor glimmer’d Phoebe in tli’ ethereal plain : 

But all unseen the clouded island lay, 

And all unseen the surge and rolling sea, 170 

Till safe we anchor’d in the 5heltei’’d bay: 

Our sails we gather’d, cast our cables o’er, 

And slept secure along the sandy shore. 

V. l6s. Hither some fav'ring god — — ] This circumstance is 
inserted with great judgment, Ulysses otherwise might have landed 
in Sicily, and fallen into the hands of the Cydopeans, and conse. 
quently been lost inevitably: he therefore piously ascribes bis safety, 
by being driven upon this desolate island, to the guidance of the 
godsj he uses it as a retreat, leaves his navy there, and passes over 
into Sicily, in one single vessel, undiscovered by these gigantic sayagesj 
this reconciles the relation to probability, and renders his escapej^prag- 
ticable. Eusta.thius, 
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Soon as again the rosy inomiiig shone, 

Reveal’d the landscape and the scene unknown, 175 
With wqnder seiz’d we view the' pleasing ground. 

And walk delighted, and expatiate round. 

Rous’d by the woodland nymphs, at early dawn. 

The mountain goats came bounding o’er the lawn : 


V. 178. The woodland nymphs.'] This passage is not without 
obscurity, and it is not easy to understand what is meant by ‘ the 
daughters of Jupiter.’ Eustathius tells us, the poet speaks allegorically, 
and that he means to specify the plants and herbs of tlie field. Ju- 
piter denotes the air, not only in Homer, but in the Latin poets. 
Thus Virgil. 

' Turn pater omnipotens feecundis imbribus ^Ether 
Conjugis in gremium Imtas descendit 

and couisequently the herbs and plants, being nourished by the mild 
air and fruitful rains, may be said to be the daughters of Jupiter, or 
offspring of the skies; and these goats and beasts of the field, being 
fed by these plants and heibs, may be said to be awakened by the 
daughters of Jupiter, that is, they awake to feed upon the herbage 
early in the morning. Kspai Awj, ai -riuv furwy av^rptmi 

Sumy,ei!, af o ‘oroisi. Thus Homer makes deities of the vege- 
tative faculties and virtues of the field. I fear such boldnesses would 
not be allowed m modern poetry. 

It must be confessed that this interpretation is very refined : but I 
am sure it will be a more natural explication to take these for the real 
mountain nymphs (Oreades) as they are in many places of the Odys- 
sey; the very expression is found in the sixth book, 

Nupfai «i Aiof - 

and tliere signifies the nymphs attending upon Diana in her sports: 
and immediately after Ulysses, being awakened by a sudden noise, 
mistakes Nausicaa aud her damsels for nymphs of the mountains or 
fioods. This conjecture will not be without probability, if we re- 
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In haste our follows to the ships repair, 180 

For arms ami weapons of the silvan war; 

Straight in three stpuulrons all our crew we part, 

And bend the bow, or wing the missile dai't; 

The bounteous gods afford a copious prey, 

And nine fat goats each vessel bears away: 185 

The royal bark had t;cn. Our ships complete 
We thus supply 'd, (for twelve were all the fleet). 

Here, till the setting sun roll'd down the light, 

We sat indulging in the genial rite : 

Nor wines were wanting; tho.se fr<Jin ample jars 190 
We drain’d the prize of our Ciconian wars. 

The land of Cyclops lay in prospect near; 

The voice of goats and bleating flocks wo bear, 

And from their mountains rising smokes appear. 

Now sunk the sun, and darkness cover’d o’er 195 
The face of things : along the sea-beat shore 
Satiate we slept : but when the sacred dawn 
Arising glitter’d o’er the dewy lawn, 

I call’d my fellows, and these words addrest. 

My dear associates, here indulge your rest ; 200 

While, with my single ship, advent’rous I 
Go forth, the manners of yon men to try ; 

member tliat these nymphs were huntresses, as is evident from their 
rdation to Diana. Why tlien naay not this other expression he meant 
of the nymphs that are fabled to inhabit the mountains? 

V, 301. While, with my single ship, advenSrom /.] The reader 
may be pleased fo observe, that the poet has here given the reins to 
his fancy, and iKin out into a luxuriant description of .®gusa and 
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Whether a race unjust, of barb’rous might, 

Rude, and unconscious of a stranger’s right;' 

Or such who harbour pity in their breast, 205 

Revere the gods, and succour the distrest? 

This said, I climb’d my vessel’s lofty side ; 

My train obey’d me and the ship unty’d. 

In order seated on their banks, they sweep 209 
Neptune’s smooth face, and cleave the yielding deep. 
When to the nearest verge of land we drew. 

Fast by the sea a lonely cave we view, 

High, and with dark’ning laurels Cover’d o’er; 

Whei’e sheep and goats lay slumh’ring round the shore. 
Near this, a fence of marble from the rock, 215 
Brown with o’er-arching pine, and spreading oak. 

A giant-shepherd here his flock maintains 
Far from the rest, and solitary reigns, 

In shelter thick of horrid shade reclin’d; 

And gloomy mischiefs labour in his mind. 220 

Sicily: he refreshes the mind of the reader ivith a pleasing and beau- 
tiful scene, before he enters upon a story of so much horror, as this 
of the Cyclops, 

A very sufficient reason may be assigned, why Ulysses here goes 
in person to search this land: he dares not, as Eustathius remarks, 
trust his companions j their disobedience among the Ciconians, and 
their unworthy conduct among the Lotophagi, have convinced him 
that no confidence is to be reposed in tliem: this seems probable, and 
upon this probability Homer proceeds to bring about the punishment 
of Polypheme, which the wisdom of Ulysses effects, and it is an action 
of importance, and consequently ought to he performed by the hero 
of the poem. 
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A form eiioi'mous! far unlike the race 
Of human birth, in stature, or in face; 

V. 321. A form, enormous! far unlilte the rare of human birth,] 
Geropius Bccaiius, an Antwerpian, has wrote a la^rge discourse to 
prove, tliat there never were any such men as giants; contrary to the 
testimony both of profane and sacred history: thus Moses speaks of 
the Rephaims of Asteroth, the Zamznmmims of Ham, the Emims of 
Moab, and Anakims of Hebron. Sec^Deut. ii. ver. 20. ‘ That also 
was called a land of giants, it was a great people, and tall as the 
Zarazummims,’ Thus Goliath must be allowed to be a giant, for he 
was sis. cubits and a span, that is, nine feet and a span in height; his 
coat of mail weighed five thousand slickels of brass, about one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds (but I confess others understand the lesser 
shekel) : tlie head of his spear alone weighed siK hundred shekels of 
iron, tliat is, about eighteen or nineteen pounds. Wc find (he like 
relations in profane history: Plutarch in his life of Theseus says, that 
age was productive of men of pnidigions stature, giants. Thus 
Diodorns Siculus; ' jEgyptii scribunt, IsUliis mltUo, fuisso vasto cor- 
porc homines, quos Graeci dixerc gigantes.’ Herodotus affirms (hat 
the body of Orestes was dag up, and appeared to be seven cubits 
long ; but Aulns Gellius believes this to be an error. Josephus writes, 
1. xviii. c. 6. that Vitellius sent a Jew named Eleazar, seven cubits in 
height, as a present from Artabanes king of the Parthians, to Tibe- 
rius Cajsar; tbis man was ten feet and a half high. Pliny vii. 16. 
speaks of a man that was nine feet nine inches high; and in another 
place, vi. 30. ' Sybortas, gentem ALthiopum Nomadum, octona 
cubita longitudlne excedere.’ 

Thus it is evident, that there have been men of very extraordinary 
stature in former ages. Though perhaps sucli instances yvere not fre- 
quent in any age 'or any nation. So that Homer only amplifies, not 
invents; and as there was really a people called Cyclopeans, so they 
might be men of great stature, or giants. 

It may seem strange that in all ancient stories the first planters of 
most nations are recorded to be giants; I scarce can persuade myself 
but such accounts are generally fabulous; and hope to be pardoned 
for a conjecture which may give a seeming reason how such stories 
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As some lone mountain’s monstrous growth he stood, 
Crown’d with rough thickets, and a nodding wood. 

I left my vessel at the point of land, 325 

And close to guard it, gave our crew command : 

With only twelve the boldest and the best, 

I seek th’ adventure, and forsake the rest. 

Then took a goat.skin fill’d with precious wine, 

The gift of Maron of l^vantheus’ line, 230 

(The priest of Phoebus at th’ Ismarian shrine.) 

came to prevail. The Greeks were a people of veiy great antiquity j 
they made many expeditions, as appcai.s from Jason, &c. and sent out 
frequent colonies : tiow the head of every colony was called Avag, and 
these adventui'ers being persons of great figure in story, were recorded 
as men of war, of might and renown, through the old world: it is 
therefore not impossible but tlic Hebrews might form their word 
Anac, from the Greek and use it to denote persons of uncom- 
mon might and abilities. These they called Anac, and sons of 
Anac; and afterwards in a less proper sense used it to signify men of 
uncommon stature, or giants. So that in this sense, all nations may 
be said to be originally peopled by a son of Anac, or a giant. But 
this is submitted as a conjecture to the reader’s judgment. 

V. M9. Precious wine, the gift of Moron.] Such digressions as 
these are frequent in Homer, but 1 am far from thinldng them al- 
ways beauties: it is true, tliey give variety to poetryj but whether 
that be an equivalent for calling off the attention of the reader from 
the more important action, and diverting it with small incidents, is 
what I much question. It is not indeed impossible but this Maron 
might have been the friend of Homer, and this praise of him will 
then be a monument of his grateful disposition^ and in this view a 
beauty. It must be confessed that Ulysses makes use of this wine to 
a very good effect, viz. to bring about the destruction of Polypheme, 
and his own ddiveranccj and therefore it was necessary to set it off 
very particularly, but this might have been done inlbwer lines. As 
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In sacrccl bhadc his honour’d n\Mnsioi\ stood 
Amidst Apollo’s consecrated wood ; 

Him, and his house, hcav’n mov’d my mind to save, 
And costly presents in retimi he gave ; 235 

Seven golden talents to perfection wi'oiiglit, 

A silver boAvl that held a copious draught, 

And tAvelve large vessels of unmingled wine, 
Mellifluous, uudccaying, and divine ! 

Which now some ages from his race conceal’d, 240 
The hoary sire in gratitude reveal’d ; 

Such was the wine ; to quench whose fervent steam, 
Scarce twenty measures from live living stream 
To cool one cup suflic’d : the goblet crown’d 
Breath’d aromatic fragrancios ai'onud, 245 

Of this ail ample vase wc heav’d aboard. 

And brought another with provisions stor’d. 

My soul foreboded I should find the bow’r 
Of some fell monster, fierce with barb’rous pow’r, 249 
Some rustic wretch, who liv’d in heav’n’s despight. 
Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. 

it now stands it is a little episode; our expectations are raised to learn 
the event of so nncommon an adventure, when all of a sadden Ho- 
mer breaks the story, and gives us a history of Maron. But I distrust 
my iudgment much rather than Homer’s, 

V, 243. Scarce twenty measures from the liuing stream 
To cool one cup suffic'd — — — ] 

There is no wine of so strong a body as to bear such a disproportion- 
able quantity; but Homer amplifies the strength of it to prepare the 
reader for its surpriang effects immediatdy upon Polypheme. 
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The cave we found, but vacant all within, 

(His flock the giant tended on the green) 

But round the grot we gazej and all we view, 

In order rang’d, our admiration drew : 255 

The bending shelves rvitli loads of cheeses prest, 

The folded flocks each sep’rate from the rest, 

(The larger here, and there the lesser lambs, 

The new fall’n young kere bleating for their dams ; 
The kid distinguish’d from the lambkin lies :) 260 

The cavern echoes with responsive cries. 

Capacious chargers all around were laid, 

Bull pails, and vessels of the milking trade. 

With fi'esh provisions hence our fleet to store 
My friends advise me, and to quit the shore ; 265 

Or drive a flock of sheep and goats away, 

Consult our safety, and put off to sea. 

Their wholesome counsel rashly I declin'd, 

Curious to view the man of monstrous kind, 

V. 2S0. Some -I ustic wretch, zuho liv'd, &c.] This whole passage 
must be considered as told by a person long after the adventure was 
past, otherwise how should Ulysses know that this cave was the habi- 
tation of a savage monster before he had seen him? and when he tells 
us that himself and twelve companions went to search, what people 
were inhabitants of this island? Eustathius and Dacier seem both to 
overlook this observation; for in a following note she condemns 
Ulysses for not flying from the island, as he was advised by his com- 
panions. But if, on the other hand, we suppose that Ulysses was under 
apprehensions, from the savageness of the place, of finding a savage 
race of people, it will be natural enough that his mind should fore- 
bode as much; and it appears from other passages, that this sort of 
instinctive presage was a favourite opinion of Homer’s. 
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And try wliat social rites a savage lends : S70 

Dire rites alas ! and fatal to niy iVicitds 1 
Then first a fii’C we kindle, and prepare 
For his return with sacrifice and pray’r. 

The loaden shelves afford us full repast ; 

We sit expecting, Lo! he comes at last. 275 

Near half a forest on his back he bore, 

r 

And cast the pond’rous burden at the door. 

It thunder’d as it fell. We trembled then, 

And sought the deep recesses of the den. 

Now driv’ii before him, through the arching rock, 080 
Came tumbling, heaps on heaps, th’ unnumber’d 
flock: 

Big-udder’d etves, and goats of female kind, 

(The males were penn’d in outward courts behind) 
Then, heav’d on high, a rock's enormous weight 
To the cave’s mouth he roll’d, and clos’d the gate. 285 
(Scarce twenty-four wheel’d cars, compact and strong, 
The massy load could bear, or roll along.) 

He next betakes him to his ev’ning cares, 

And sitting down, to milk his flocks prepares; 

Of half their udders eases first the dams, 090 

Then to the mother’s teat submits the lambs. 

Half the white stream to hard’ning cheese he prest, 
And high in wicker-baskets heap’d : the rest, 

Reserv’d in bowls, supply’d the nightly feast, 

His labour done, he fir’d the pile that gave 295 
A sudden blaz€', and lighted all the cave. 
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We stand discover’d by the rising fires; 

Askance the giant glares, and thus inquires. 

What are ye, guests ; on what adventure, say, 

Thus far ye wander through tlie wat’ry way? 300 
Pirates perhaps, who seek through seas unknown 
The lives of others, and expose your own ? 

His voice like thunder through the cavern sounds : 
My bold companions thrilling fear confounds, 

Appall’d at sight of more than mortal man ! 305 

At len^h, with heart recover’d, I began. 

Erom Troy’s fam’d fields, sad wand’rers o’er the main, 
Behold the relicks of the Grecian train ! 

Through various seas by various vessels tost. 

And forc’d by storms, unwilling, on your coast; 310 
Ear from our destin’d counse, and native land, 

Such was our fate, and such high Jove’s command ! 
Nor what we are befits us to disclaim, 

Atrides’ friends, (in arms a mighty name) 


V. 307. Prom Troy’s fam’d fields, &c.] This speech is very well 
adapted to make an impression upon Polypheme. Ulysses applies to 
move either his fears or his compassion} he tells him he is an unfor- 
luuate person, and comes ns a suppliant; and if this prevails notliing, 
he adds, he is a subject of the great Agamemnon, who had lately de- 
stroyed a mighty kingdom : which is spoken to make him afraid to 
offer violence to the subject of a king who had power to revenge 
any injuries offered his people. To intimidate him further, he con- 
cludes witli the mention of the gods, and in particular of Jupiter, as 
avengers of any breach of the laws of hospitality: these are argu- 
ments well chosen to move any person, but an inhuman Polypheme. 
Eustathius. ■' 
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Who tivug'lu pnuulTroj and all her sons to bow; 315 
Victors of late, but luiiuble siiiipliaats now ! 

Low at tlij- knee thy succour we implore ; 

Respect ns, human, and relieve us, poor. 

At least some hospitable gift bestow ; 

’Tis what the happy to th’ unhajipy owe : 320 

’Tis what the gods require : those gods revere, 

The poor and stranger arc their constant care; 

To Jove tlxeir cause, and their revenge belongs, 
lie Avanclei's Avith them, and he IVcls their Avrongs. 

Pools that ye ai-e ! (the savage thus vcpHcs, 325 
His iuAvard fury blazing at his lycs) 

Or strangers, distavrt far fron\ onr abodes, 

To bid me rov’rciicc or regard the, gods. 

KnoAV then avc Cyelops arc a race, above 329 

Those air-bred people, and their goat-nurs’d Jove: 
And learn, our poAver proceeds with thee and thine, 
Not as he wills, but as ourselves incline. 

But answer, the good ship that brought ye o’er*, 
Whei'e lies she anchor’d? near or off the shore? 

Thus he. His meditated fraud I find, 335 

(Vers’d in the turns of various human kind) 

And cautious, thus. Against a dreadful rock, 

Past by your shore the gallant vessel broke, 

Scarce with these few I ’scap’d; of all my train, 
Whom angry Neptune Avhelm’d beneath the main; 
The scatter’d wreck the winds blew back again, 341 
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He answer’d with his deed. His bloody hand 
Snatch’d two, unhappy ! of my martial band ; 

And dash’d like dogs against the stony floor: 

The pavement swims with brains and mingled gore. 
Torn limb from limb, he spreads his horrid feast, 346 
And fierce devours it like a mountain beast : ' 

He sucks the marrow, and the blood he drains, 

Nor entrails, flesh, nor solid bone remains. 

We see the death from which we cannot move, 350 
And humbled groan beneath the hand of Jove. 


V. 344, And dash'd like clogs — 

The pavement swims, &c.] 

There is a great beauty in the versification in tlie original. 

Js Juw /nap^caf, uavs cxvXaxitf wort yanj 
KovT ex S' p(ajj,oiSis fss. Sees Ss yeetav. 

Dionysius Halicarn, takes notice of It, iu his Dissertation upon placing 
words: when the companions of Ulysses, says tliat author, are dashed 
against the rock, to express the horror of the action, Homer dwells 
upon the most inharmonious harsh letters and syllables : he no where 
Uses any softness, or any run of verses to please the ear. Sca- 
liger injudiciously condemns this description: ‘ Homer,' says he, 
• makes use of the most offensive and loathsome expressions, more fit 
for a butcher’s shambles than the majesty of heroic poetry.’ Macro- 
bins, fib. V. cap. 13, of his Saturnalia, commends these lines of Homer, 
and oven prefers tliem before the same description in Virgil j his words 
are, ' Narrationem facti nndam Maro posuit, Homerus vraSoi miscuit, 
et dolore narrandi invidiam crudelitatis sequavit.’ And indeed he must 
be a strange critic tliat expects soft verses upon a horrible occasion j 
wheieas the verses ought, if possible, to represent the thought they 
are intended to conveyj and every person’s ear will inform him that 
Homer has not in this passage executed this rule unsuccessfully. 

VOi. I*. 2 E 
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llis ample maM' with human caniaf>;e lill'd, 

A milky <.leluj>-e next the giant swill'd ; 

Then stretch’d in length o’er hall’ the cavcrn’cl rock, 
Lay senseless, and supine, amidst the flock. 3J5 
To seize the time, anti with a sudden wound 
To fix the slumb'riug monster to the ground, 

My soul impels me; and in act I stand 
To draw the sword ; but wisdom held my hand. 

A deed so rash had finish’d all onv fate, Stitt 

No mortal forces from the hifty gate 

Could roll the rock. In hopeless grief we lay. 

And sigh, expecting the return of day. 

Now did the ro.sy finger'd morn aris(*, 

And shed her sacred light along the skies. 36’5 
He wakes, he lights the lire, he milks the dams, 

And to the mother’s teats submits the lambs. 

The task thus finish’d of his morning hours, 

Two more he snatches, mui'ders, and devours. 

Then pleas’d and whistling, drives his flock before; 
Removes the rocky mountain from the door, 371 
And shuts again ; with equal ease dispos’d, 

As a light quiver’s lid is op’d and clos’d. 

His giant voice the echoing region fills : 

His flocks, obedient, spread o’er all the hills. 37^ 
Thus left behind, e’en in the last despair 
I thought, devis'd, and Pallas heard my prayer. 
Revenge, and doubt, and caution work’d my breast; 
But this of ihany counsels seem’d the best ; 
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The monster’s club within the cave I spy’d, 380 
A tree of stateliest growth, and yet undry’d, 

Gi'een from the wood; of height and bulk so vast, 
The largest ship might claim it for a mast. 

This shorten’d of its top, I gave my train 
A fathom’s length, to shape it and to plane ; 385 

The narrow’r end I sharpen’d to a spire; 

(t 

’W^hose point we harden'd with the force of lire, 

And hid it in the dust that strow’d the cave. 

Then to my few companions, bold and brave, 

Propos’d, who first the vent’rous deed should try. 

In the broad orbit of his monstrous eye 391 

To plunge the brand, and twirl the pointed wood, 

IVhen slumber next should tame the man of blood. 

) 

Just as I wish’d, the lots were cast on four : 

Myself the fifth. We stand and wait the hour. 395 
He comes with ev’ning : all his fleecy flock 
Before him march, and pour into the rock : 

Not one, or male or female staid behind; 

(So fortune chanc’d, or so some god design’d) 

V. 3p4. The lots were cast ] Ulj'sses bids his friends to cast 

lots; this is done to shew that he would not voluntarily expose them 
to so imminent danger. If he had made the choice himself, thqr 
Avhom he had chosen might have tliought he had given them up to 
destruction, and they whom he had rejected might have judged it a 
stain upon them as a want of merit, and so have complained of injus- 
tice; but by this method he avoids these inconvenicncies. 

V. 3gg. Or so some god design d.2 Ulysses ascribes it to the in- 
fluence of the gods that Polypheme diivcs tlie whole^flock into his den, 
and does not separate the females from the males, as he had befoj^ 
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Then heaving high the stone's iinvieldy weight, 400 
He roll’d it on the cave, and clos’d the gate. 

First down he sits, to milk the woolly clams, 

And then permits their udder to the lambs. 

Next seiz’d two wretches more, and headlong cast. 
Brain’d on the rock ; his second dire repast. 405 
I then appi'oach’d him recking with their gore, 

And held the bi-imming goblet foaming o'er : 

Cyclop! since human flesh has been thy fettst, 

Noav drain this goblet, potent to digest; 

Know hence what treasui*cs in our sliip we lost, 410 
And what rich liquors other climates boast. 

We to thy shore the precious freight shall hear, 

If home thou scud us, and vouchsafe to spare, 

Bui oh 1 thus furious, thimting thus for gore, 

The sous of lucii shall ne’er approach thy si lore, 415 
And never shalt thou taste this nectar more. 

He heard, he took, and pouring clown his throat 
Delighted, swill’d the large luxurious draught. 

More 1 give me more, he cry’d : the boon be thine, 
Whoe’er thou art that bear’st celestial wine ! 420 

Declare thy name; not mortal is this juice. 

Such as th’ uiiblest Cyclopean climes produce, 

done} for by this accident Ulysses makes his escape, as appears from 
the following part of the story. Homer here uses the word ounra^yos, 
to shew the suspicion which Polypheme might enteitain that Ulysses 
had other companions abroad who might plunder his flocks j and this 
gives another reason why he drove them all into his cave, namely, for 
the greater security. 
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(Though sure our vine tlic largest cluster yields, 

And Jove’s scorn’d thunder sei-ves to drench our fields) 
But this descended from the blest abodes, 425 

A rill of nectar, streaming from the gods. 

He said? and greedy grasp’d the heady bowl, 
Thrice drain’d, and pour’d the deluge on his soul. 

His sense lay cover’d with the dozy fume ; 

While thus my fraudfal speech I reassume. 430 
Thy promis’d boon, O Cyclop ! now I claim, 

And plead my title: Noman is my name. 

By that distinguish’d from my tender years, 

’Tis what my parents call me, and my peers, 

V. 432. — — Nman is my na7ne] I will not trouble the reader 
with a long account of arts to be found in Eustathius, who seems de- 
lighted with this piece of pleasantry; nor with what Dacier observes, 
who declares she approves of it extremely, and calls it a very happy 
imagination. If it were modesty in me to dissent from Homer, and 
two commentators, I would own my opinion of it, and acknowledge 
the whole to be nothing but a collusion of words, and fitter to 
have place in a farce or comedy, than in epic poetry. Lucian has 
thus used it, and applied it to raise laughter In one of his facetious 
dialogues. The whole wit or jest lies in the ambiguity of srtf, which 
Ulysses imposes upon Polypheme as bis own name, which in reality 
signifies ‘ No man.’ I doubt not but Homer was well pleased with it, 
for afterwards he plays upon the word, and calls Ulysses ei'iieivos aftf. 
But the faults of Homer have a kind of veneration, perhaps like old 
age, from their antiquity. 

Euripides lias translated this whole passage in his tragedy, called 
the Cyclops. The Chorus begins thus, ‘ Why dost thou thus cry out, 
Cyclops ? Oyc. I am undone. Cho. You seem to be in a woful con- 
dition, Cyc, I am utterly miserable. Cko, Yon have been drunk 
and fallen into the embers. Noman has undone me. Cho.'W^ 
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The giant then. Our proiniii'il grace receive, 435 
The hobpitahlc boon we mean to give ; 

When all thy wretched crew have felt my pow'r, 
Noman shall be the last I will devour. 

He said : then nodding with the fumCs of wine 
Dropt his huge head, and snoring lay supine. 440 
His neck obliquely o’er his shoulders hung, 

Press’d with the weight of sleejj that tames the strong- 1 
There belch’d the mingled steams of wine and blood, 
And human tlcsh, his indigested food. 

Suildeu 1 stir the embers, and inspire 445 

With animating br<|ath the seeds of firo ; 

Each drooping spirit with ln»ld wor<ls repair, 

And urge my train the drca<ll\il deed to dare. 

The stake now glow’d beneath the buruiug bed 
(Green as it was) and sparkled fi'ry rcil. 450 

Then forth the vengeful instrument I bring; 

With beating hearts my fellows form a ring. 

Urg’d by some present god, they swift let fall 
The pointed torment on his visual ball. 

Myself above them from a rising ground 455 

Guide the sharp stake, and twirl it round and round. 

then. No man has injured you. Cyc. Noman has blinded me. Clw. 
Then yon are not blind. 

This appeals to me more fit for the two Sosias in Plautus, than 
for tragic or epic poetry; and I fancy an author who should introduce 
such a sport of words upon the stage, even in the comedy of our days. 
Would meet with small applause. 
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As when a shipwright stands his workmen o’er, 

Who ply the wimble, some huge beam to bore; 

Urg’d on all hands it nimbly spins about, 

The grain deep-piei*cing till it scoops it out: 460 

In his broad eye so whirls the fi’ry wood; 

From the pierc’d pupil spouts the boiling blood ; 
Sing’d are his brows: the scorching lids grow black; 
The gelly bubbles, and the fibres crack. 

And as when arm’rers temper in the ford 465 

The kcen-edg’d pole-ax, or the shining sword, 

The red-hot metal hisses in the lake. 

Thus in his eye-ball hiss’d the plunging stake. 

He sends a dreadful groan: the rocks around 
Through all their inmost mnding caves resound. 470 
Scar’d wc receded. Forth, with frantic hand 
He tore, and dash'd on earth the goaiy brand : 

V. 4S8. ply the wimble^ This and the following compari- 
son are drawn from low life, but ennobled witli a dignity of expres- 
sion. Instead of sAavlsj, Aristarchus reads as Eustathius 

informs us. The similitudes are natural and lively, we are made 
spectators of what they represent. Sophocles has imitated this, in the 
tragedy where CEdlpus tears out his own eyesj a'hd Euripides has 
transferred this whole adventure into his Cyclops with very little al- 
teration, and in particular the former comparison. But to instance in 
all that Euripides has imitated, would be to transcribe a great part of 
that tragedy. In short, this episode in general is very noble j but if 
the interlude about Ourif be at all allowable in so grave and majestic 
a poem, it is only allowable becanfe it is here related before a light 
and injudicious assembly; I mean the Phsacians, to whom any thing 
more great or serious would have been less pleasing; so that the poet 
writes to his audience. I wonder tlris has never been offered in de- 
fence of this low entertainment, * 
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Then calls the Cyclojis, all that round him dwell, 

With voice like thunder, and a tlirelul yell. 

Trom all their dens the onc-ey’d race repair, 475 
Prom rifted I’ocks, and mountains bleak in air. 

All haste assembled, at his well-known rear, 

Enquire the cause, and crowd the cavern door. 

What hurts thee, Polypheme? what strange aftright 
Thus breaks our slumbers, and" disturbs the night? 4B0 
Does any mortal in th’ unguarded hour 
Of sleep, oppress thee, or by fraud or pow'r? 

Or thieves insidious the fair flock .surprise? 

Thus they: the Cyclop from his dtm replies. 

Friends, Noman kills me; Nonum in the hour 
Of sleep, oppresses me with fraudful pow'r. 4B6 
‘If no man hurt thcc, but the hand divine 
Inflict disease, it fits thee to z’e.sign ! 

To Jove or to thy father Neptune pray,’ 

The brethren cry’d, and instant strode away. 490 
Joy touch’d my secret soul, and conscious heart, 
pleas’d with th’ effect of conduct and of art. 
Meantime the Cyclop, raging with his wound, 

Spreads his wide ams, and searches round and round : 
At last, the stone removing from the gate, 4D5 
With hands extended in the midst he sat : 

V. 496. -- — The stone removing from the gate"] This conduct 
of Polypheme may seem very absurd, and it looks to be improbable 
that he should not call the other giants to assist him, in the detection 
pf the persons vyho Jiad taken his sight from him 5 especially when it 
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And search’d each passing sheep, and felt it o’er, 
vSecure to seize us ere we reach’d the door. 

(Such as his shallow wit, he deem’d was mine) 

But secret I revolv’d the deep design ; 500 

’Twas for oii» lives my lab’ring bosom wrought ; 

Each scheme 1 turn’d, and sharpen’d ev’ry thought j 
This way and that, I cast to save my friends. 

Till one resolve my vailing counsel ends. 

Strong were the rams, with native purple fair, 505 
Well fed, and largest of the ileecy care. 

These three and three, rvith osier bands Ave ty’d, 

(The twining bands the Cyclop’s bed supply’d) 

The midmost bore a man ; the outward two 
Secur’d each side : so bound Ave all the ciw. 510 
One ram remain’d, the leader of the flock 5 
In his deep fleece my grasping hands I lock, 


was now day-light, and they at hand. Eustathius was aware of the 
objection, and imputes it to his folly and dullness. Tully, 5 Tuscul. 
gives flie same character of Polypheme; and because it vindicates 
Homer for introducing a speech of Polypheme to his ramj I will beg 
leave to transcribe it. ‘ Tiresiam, quern sapientem fingunt poetae, 
nunquam inducunt deplorantem Crecitatem suamj at verb Poly- 
phemum Horaevus, cum immanem ferumque finxisset, cum ariete 
etiam colloquentem facit, ejusque laudpre fortunas, quod qu4 vellet, 
ingredi posset, et quas vellet attingcre: recte Iiic equidenij nihilo 
enim erat ipse Cyclops quam aries ille pnrdentior.' This is a full de- 
fence of Homer 3 but Tully has mistaken the words of Polypheme to 
the ram, for there is no resemblance to ‘ ejus laudare fortunas, quod 
qua vellet ingredi posset, See.’ I suppose Tully quoted by memory. 

V. 511. One ram remain'd, the leader of the Jiock.'] This passage 
has been misunderstood, to imply that Ulysses took ngore care of him- 
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And fast beneath, in woolly curls inwove, 

There cling implicit, and confide in Jove. 

When rosy morning glimmer’d <i’er the dales, 515 
He drove to pasture all the lusty males : 

The ewes still folded, -with distended thighs 
Unmilk’d, lay bleating in distressful cries. 

self than of his companions, in choosing the largest ram for his own 
conveniencej an imputation unworthy of the character of an hero, 
But there is no ground for it j he lakes more care of his friends than 
of his own peraon, for he allots them three sheep, and lets them 
escape before him. Besides, this conduct was necessary} for all his 
friends were bound, and, by choosing thi.s ram, he keeps himself nt 
liberty to unbind the rest after their escape. Neither was there any 
other method practlciiblcj for ho, being Iho last, there, w'as no person 
to bind him. EusTATnius. 

The earc Ulysses lakes of his companions agrees with the cha- 
racter of Horace. 

' Dum sibi, dum sociis reditum parnt, aspern multa 
Pertulit' 

But it may seem improbable Ural a ram should be able to carry so 
great a burden as Ulysses j the generation of sheep, as well as men, 
may appear to have decreased since the days of Ulysses. Homer 
himself seems to have guarded against this objection 5 he describes 
these sheep as siKpefts;, xaXoi, jiwyaXo;; the mm is spoken of as 
piMxpa. (an expression applied to Ajax, as Eustathius observes, 

in the Iliad.) History informs us of sheep of a veiy large size in 
other countries, and a poet is at liberty to choose the largest, if by 
that method he gives his story a greater appearance of probability. 

V. fit 7, The ewes still folded, • 

^ Unmilk'd, lay Heating ] 

This particularity may seem of no importance, and consequently unne- 
cessary: but it i| in poetry as in painting; they both with very good 
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But heedless of those cares, with anguish stung, 

He felt their fleeces as they pass’d along. ^20 

(Fool that he was) and let them safely go, 

All unsuspecting of their freight below. 

The inasthr ram at last approach’d the gate, 
Charg’d Math his wool, and with Ulysses’ fate. 

Him Mobile he pass’d the monster blind bespoke : J25 
What makes my ram tile lag of all the flock? 

First thou wert wont to crop the flow’ry mead, 

First to the field and river’s bank to lead, 

And first with stately step at evening hour 

Thy fleecy fellows usher to their bow’r. 530 

Now far the last, with pensive pace and sIom'" 

Thou mov’st, as conscious of thy master’s woe ! 

Seest thou these lids that now unfold in vain ? 

(The deed of Noman and his wicked train) 

Oh! didst thou feel for thy afflicted lord, 535 

And would but Fate the pow’r of speech afford; 

Soon might’st thou tell me, where in secret here 
The dastard lurks, all trembling with his fear: 

Swung round and round, and dash’d from rock to rock, 
His batter’d brains should on the pavement smoke. 
No ease, no pleasure my sad heart receives, 541 
While such a monster as vile Noman lives, 

efFcd: use circumstances that are not absolutely necesstiry to the sub- 
ject, but only appendages and embellishments. This particular has 
tliat effect j it represents nature, and therefore gives an air of truth 
and probability to the story. Dacier. 
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The giant spoke, an<l through the liollow rock 
Dismiss’d tlic ram, the father of the flock. 

No sooner freed, and through th’ enclosure past, 54/5 
First I release myself^ my fellou's last : 

Fat sheep and goats in throngs we drive* before. 

And reach our vessel on the winding shore. 

With joy the sailors view their friends return’d, • 

And hail us living whom as tfead they mourn’d. 550 
Big tears of transport stand in cv’ry eye : 

I check their fondness, and command to fly. 

Aboard in haste they heave the v^calthy sheep, 

And snatch their oars, and rush into the deep, 

Now off at sea, and from the shallows clear, 555 
As far as human voice could reach the car; 

With taunts the distant giant I accost, 

Hear me, oh Cyclop! hear ungracious host! 

’Twas on no coward, no ignoble slave, 

Thou meditat’st thy meal in yonder cave ; 560 

But one, the vengeance fated from above 
Doom’d to inflict; th’ instrument of Jove. 

Thy barb’rous breach of hospitable bands, 

The god, the god revenges by my hands. 

These words the Cyclop’s burning rage provoke: 
From the tall hill he rends a pointed rock; 566 
High o’er the billows flew the massy load,. 

And near the ship came thund’ring on the flood. 

It almost brush’d the helm, and fell before : 

The whole sea shook, and refluent beat the shore. 570 
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The strong concussion on the heaving tide 
Roll’d back the vessel to the island's side : 

V. S6g. h almost hush'd the helm, &c.] The ancients, remafka 
Eustathius, placeH an obelisk and asteiism before this verse; the for- 
mer, to note that they thought it misplaced; the latter, to shew that 
they looked upon it as a beauty. Apparently it is not agreeable to 
the description ; for how is it possible that this huge rock falling is- 
Jbre the vessel should endangel the rudder, which is in the stern? 
Can a ship sail with the stern foremost? Some ancient critics, to take 
away the conU'adiction, have asserted tliat Ulysses turned his ship to 
speak to Polypheme; but this is absurd, for why could not Ulysses 
speak from the stem as well as from the prow ? xt therefore seems 
that the verse ought to be entirely omitted, as undoubtedly it may 
without any chasm in the author. We find it inserted a little lower, 
and there it corresponds with the description, and stands with pro- 
priety. 

But if we suppose that tlie ship of Ulysses lay at such a distance 
from the cave of Polypheme, as to make it necessary to bring it 
nearer, to be heard distinctly; then indeed we may solve the diffi- 
culty, and let the verse stand : for if we suppose Ulysses approaching 
towards Poiypheme, then the rock may be said to be thrown before 
the vessel, that is, beyond it, and endanger the rudder, and this bears 
some appearance of probability. 

This passage brings to ray memory a description of Polypheme in 
Apollonius, Argonaut, 1. 

K6»»©» uroyh tiet y?,auxow deeify.sv 

OiJ|u.a7^, aSe ^oas ^avhy tso^af ec\k‘ omv aKpoti 
I^veiri 'rs/yofisv©* Stepnj xaeipoenr^o xe^wSw. 

If Polypheme had really this quality of running upon the waves, he 
might have destroyed Ulysses vvitbout throwing this mountain; but 
Apollonius is undoubtedly guilty of an absurdity, and one might 
rather believe tlxat he would sink the earth at every step, than ru;i 
upon the waters with such lightness as not to wet his feet. Virgil 
has more judiciously applied those lines to Camilla irPhia .ffilneis. 
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Again I shov’d her ofF; our fate to ily, 

Each nerve wc stretch, and cv'iy oar we ply. 

Just ’scap’d impending death, when now again 575 
We twice as far had fuiTow'd back the main, 

Once more I raise my voice; my friends afraid 
With mild entreaties my design dissuade. 

What boots the godless giant to provoke? 

Whose arm may sink us at a single stroke. 580 
Already, when the dreadful rock he threw, 

Old Ocean shook, and back hi.s surges flow. 

The sounding voice dh'ccts his aim again ; 

The rock o’cnrhelins us, and we ’scap’d in vain. 

But I, of mind clulc, and scorning fear, 585 
Thus with new taunts imsult the monster's car. 

Cyclop ! if any, pitying thy disgiricc, 

Ask who disfigur’d thus that eyeless face? 

Say ’twas Ulysses; ’twas his deed, declare, 

Laertes’ son, of Ithaca the fair ; 590 

Ulysses, far in fighting fields renowii’d. 

Before Avhose arm Troy tumbled to the gi'ound, 

Th’ astonish'd savage with a roar replies : 

Oh heav’ns ! oh faith of ancient prophecies ! 

‘ ■— ■— Mare per medium fluctu Buspensa tumenti 
Ferret iter, celeres nec lingcret sequore plantas.’ 

The poet expresses the swiftness of Camilla in the nimble flow of 
the verse, which consists almost entirely of dactylcs; and runs off with 
the utmost rapidity, like the last of those quoted from Apollonius. 
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This, Telemus Euiyraerles foretold, £gs 

(The mighty seer who on these hills grew old ; 

Skill’d the dark fates of mortals to declare, 

And learn ’d in all wing’d omens of the air) 

Long since fie menac’d, such was Fate’s command; 
And nam’d Ulysses as the destin’d hand. 600 

I deem’d some godlike giant to behold, 

Or lofty hero, haughty, brave, and bold ; 

Not this weak pigmy-wretch, of mean design, 

Who not by strength subdu’d me, but by wine. 

V. sgs, This, Telemus Eurymedes foretold.'] This incident suffi- 
ciently shews the use of that dissimulation which enters into the cha- 
racter of Ulysses ! if he had discovered his name, the Cyclops had 
destroyed him as his most dangerous enemy. Plutarch in his dis- 
course upon Garrulity, commends tire fidelity of the companions of 
Ulysses, who when they were dragged by this giant and dashed 
against tlie rock, confessed not a word concerning their lord, and 
scorned to purchase tlieir lives at the expence of their honesty. 
Ulysses himself, adds he, was the most eloquent and most silent of 
menj he knew that a word spoken never wrought so much good, as 
a word concealed; men teach us to speak, but the gods teach us 
silence ; for silence is the first thing that is taught us at our initiation 
into sacred mysteries; and we find these companions had profited 
under so great a master in silence as Ulysses. 

Ovid relates this prophecy in the story of Polypheme and Galatea. 

' Telemus intcrca Siculum ddatus in sequor, 

Telemus Eurymedes, quem nulla fefellerat ales, 

Terribilem Polyphemon adit; luraenque quod traum 
Fronte gcris medih, rapiel tibi, dixit, Ulysses : 

Risit, et, O vatum stolidissime, fallerb, inquit 
Altera jam rapuit:' 

V. 603. Not this weak pigmy-wretch ] This is spoken in 

compliance’ with the character of a giant; the Phae&ians wondered at 
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But come, accept our gifts, and join to pray 605 
Great Neptune’s blessing on the Avat’ry :vay: 

Eor his I am, and I tlic lineage o^^’■u : 

Th’ immortal father no less boasts the sou. 

His pow’r can heal me, and relight my eye ; 

And only his, of all the gods on high, 610 

Oh ! could this arm (I thus aloud rejoin’d) 

From that vast bulk dislodge thy bloody mind, 

And send thee howling to the realms of night ! 

As sure, as Neptune cannot give thee sight. 

Thus I: Avliilc raging he repents his (U'ies, 615 
With hands uplifted to the starry skies. 

Hear me, oh Neptune! thou who.se arms arc hurl’d 
From shore to shore, and gird the solid world. 


the manly .stature of Ulysses 5 Polyphcine speaks of him ns a elwarf; 
hU rage undouhtcclly made him treat him with so much coiitanpt. 
Nothing in nature can be better imagined than this story of the Cy- 
clops, if we consider the assembly before which it was spoken; I 
mean the Phoeacians, who had been driven from tlieir habitation by 
the Cyclopcans, as appears from the siath of the Odyssey, and com- 
pelled to make a new settlement in their present country ; Ulysses 
gratifies them by shewing what revenge he took upon one of their 
ancient enemies, and they could not decently refuse assistance to a 
person who had punished those who had insulted their forefathers. 

V. 617. The prayer of the Cyclops."] This is a masterpiece of art 
in Ulysses; he shews Neptune to be his enemy, which might deter 
the Phaeacians from assisting in his transportation, yet brings this 
very circumstance as an argument to induce tliem to it, ‘ O Nep- 
tune,’ says the Cyclops, ‘ destroy Ulysses, or if he be fated to return, 
may it be in a vesd, not of his ownT Here he plainly tells the Phee- 
acians that the prayer of Cyclops was almost accomplished, for his 
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If thine I am, nor thou my birth disown, 

And if th’ unhappy Cyclop be thy son ; 620 

Let not Ulysses breathe his native air, 

Laertes’ son, of Ithaca the fair. 

If to review tiis country be his fate, 

Be it through toils and suff’rings, long and late ; 

His lost companions let him first deplore; 625 

Some vessel, not his own, transport him o’er; 

And when at home from foreign sulF’rings freed. 
More near and deep, domestic woes succeed ! 

With imprecations thus he fill’d the air, 62<) 
And angty Neptune heard the unrighteous pvay’r 
A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 

He whirl’d it round: it sung across the main: 

It fell, and brush’d the stern: the billows roar. 

Shake at the weight; and. refluent beat the shore, 
With all our force we kept aloof to sea, 635 

And gain’d the island where our vessels lay. 

Our sight the whole collected navy cheer’d. 

Who, waiting long, by tuims had hop’d and fear’d. 
There disembarking on the green sca-side. 

We land our cattle, and the spoil divide: '640 

Of these due shares to ev’iy sailor fall ; 

The master ram was voted mine by all : 

own ahip? were destroyed by Neptane,<tend now he was ready to sail 
in a foreign vessel j by which the whole prayer would be completed. 
By this he persuades them, that they were the people ordained by the 
fates to land him in his own countiy. 

VOL, I. 2 P 
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But come, accept our gifts, autl join to pray 60 S 
Great Neptune's blessing on the M’lit'ry tvay : 

Eor his I am, and 1 the lineage own : 

Til’ immortal father no less boasts tlie son. 

His pow’r can heal me, and relight my eye; 

And only his, of all the gods on high. 610 

Oh! could this arm (I thus aloud rejoin’d) 

From that vast bulk dislodge thy bloody mind, 

And send thee howling to the realms of night ! 

As sure, as Neptune cannot give thee sight. 

Thus I: while raging he repeats his crit's, 615 
With hands uplifted to the starry skies. 

Hear me, oh Neptune! thou whose arms arc hurl’d 
From shore to shore, and gird the soliil world, 

the manly stature ol’ Ulysses j Polypheme speaks of him ns a dwarf i 
Ills rage undoubtedly made him treat him with so much contempt, 
Nothing in natoe can be better inuigined than this story of the Cy- 
clops, if we consider tlic assembly before which it was spokenj I 
mean the Phasacians, who had been ditven from tlieir habitation by 
the Cyolopeans, as appears from the sixth of the Odyssey, and com- 
pelled to make a new settlement in their present country : Ulysses 
gratifies them by shewing what revenge he took upon one of their 
ancient enemies, and they could not decently refuse assistance to a 
person who had punislied those who had insulted their forefathers. 

V. 617. The prayer qf the Cyclops.'] This is a masterpiece of art 
in Ulysses; he shews Neptune to be his enemy, which might deter 
the Phaeacians from assisting, in his transportation, yet brings this 
very circumstance as an argument to induce tliem to it. ‘ O Nep- 
tune,’ says the Cyclops, ' destroy Ulysses, or if he be fated to return, 
may it be in a vesd not of his own!' Here he plainly tells the Phas- 
acians that the prayer of Cyclops was almost accomplished, for lua 
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If thine I am, nor thou my birth disown, 

And if th’ unhappy Cyclop be thy son ; 6S0 

Let not Ulysses breathe his native air, 

Laertes’ son, of Ithaca the fair. 

If to revieAV tiis country be his fate, 

Be it through toils and auff’rings, long and late ; 

His lost companions let him first deplore ; 625 

Some vessel, not his oAvn, transport him o’er; 

And when at home from foreign sulF’rings freed, 
More near and deep, domestic Avoes succeed 1 

With imprecations thus he fill’d the air, 6S9 
And angry Neptune heard the unrighteous pray'r 
A larger rock then heaving from the plain. 

He whirl’d it round; it sung across the main: 

It fell, and brush’d the stern : the billoAA's roar, 

Shake at the weight; and reflueiAt beat the shove. 
With all our force avc kept aloof to sea, 635 

And gain’d the island where our A’-essels lay. 

Our sight the whole collected navy cheer’d, 

Who, waiting long, by turns had hop’d and fear’d. 
There disenibarking on the green sea-side, 

We land our cattle, and the spoil divide : ' 640 

Of these due shares to ev’ry sailor fall ; 

The master ram Avas voted mine by all : 

own ships were destroyed by NeptHne,%and now he was ready to sail 
in a foreign vessel} by which the whole prayer would be connpleted. 
By tliis he persuades them, that they were the people ordained by the 
fates to laud him in his osvn country. 
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And him (the guardian of Ulysses’ fate) 

With pious mind to heav’n I consecrate. 

But the great god, whose thunder rends the skies, 
Averse, beholds the smoking sacrifice; 646 

And sees me wand’ring still from coast to coast; 

And all my vessels, all my people, lost ! 


V. 643. The master ram was voted mine —1 This perhaps 
might be a present of honour and distinction ■ but I should rather 
lake it with Eustathius to be the ram which brought Ulysses out of 
the den of Polypheme, That h<aro immediately offers it in sacrifice to 
Jupiter, in gratitude for his deliverance j an instance of piety to be 
Imitated in more enlightened ages. 


The book concludes with a testimony of this hofo's luimanityi in 
the midst of the joy for his own safety his generous heart finds room 
for a tender sentiment for the loss of his companions; both his joys 
and his sorrows are commendable and virtuous. 

Virgil has borrowed this episode of Polyphemus, and inserted 
it into the third of the .Sneis. I will not presume to decide which 
author has the greatest success, they both have their peculiar excel- 
lencies. Hapin confesses this episode to be equal to any parts of 
the Iliad, that it is an original, and that Homer introduced that 
monstrous character to shew the marvellous, and paint it in a new 
set of colours, Demetrius Phalereus calls it a piece of sublime 
strangely horrible; and Longinus, even while he is condemning the 
Odyssey, allows this adventure of Polypheme to be very great and 
beautiful; (for so Monsieur Boileau understands Longinus, though 
Monsieur Dacier differs from his judgment.) In Homer we find a 
greater variety of natural incidents than ip Virgil, but in Virgil a 
greater pomp of verse. Hompr is not uniform in his description, but 
sometimes stoops perhaps below the dignity of epic poetiy; Virgil 
walks along with an even, grave, and majestic pace: they both raise 
our admiration, mixed with ddight and terror. 
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, While thoughtless ^re, indulge the genial rite, 

As plenteous cates and flo'wing howls invite ; 6.50 

Till evening Phoebus roll’d away the light : 

Stretch’d on the shore in careless case we rest, 

Till ruddy morning purpled o’er the east, 

Tlicn from their anchors all our ships unbind, 

And mount the decks, ^nd call the willing wind. 655 
Now rang’d in order on our banks, we sweep 
With hasty strokes the hoarse-resounding deep ; 

Blind to the future, pensive with our fears, 

Glad for the living, for the dead in tears. 
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ADVENTURES VVaTH ^OLUS, THE L.ESTRIGONS, 
AND CIRCE. 


(fzyss£s arrives at the island of JEolus, leho gives him 
prosperous toimls, and incloses the adverse ones in a bag, 
which his companions untying, they are driven back again, 
and rejected. Then they sail to the Lt'sirigons, where they 
lose eleven ships, and, with one only remaining, proceed to 
the island of Circe. Euryloclius is sent first willi some 
companions, all which, e.rcept Eurylnchus, arc trans- 
formed into swine. Ulysses then undertakes the adven- 
ture, and by the help of Mercury, who gives him the herb 
moly, overcomes the enchantress, and procures the re- 
storation of his men. After a year's stay with her, he 
prepares at her instigation for his voyage to the infernal 
shades. 
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At length we reach’d iEolia’s sea-girt shore, 

Where great Hippotades the sceptre bore, 

A floating isle ! High-rais’d by toil divine, 

Strong walls of brass the rocky coast confine. 

* Poetiy is a mixture of Jiistoiy and fable j tlie foundation is his- 
torical, because the poet does not entire!/ neglect truth ; the rest is 
fabulous, because naked trutli would not be sufficiently surprising j 
for the marvellous ought to take place, especially in epic poetry. But 
it may be asked, does not Homer offend against all degrees of proba- 
bility in these episodes of the Sirens, Scylla and Charybdis, Cyclops 
and Antiphates ? How are these incredible stories to be reduced into 
the bounds of probability? It is true, the marvellous ought to be used 
in epic poetryj but ought it to transgress all power of belief? Aris- 
totle in his Art of Poetry lays down a rule to justify these incidents; 
‘ A poet,' says that author, ‘ ought to prefer things impossible, pro- 
vided they are probable, before things poflible, that are nevertheless 
incredible,' chap, xv. This rule is not without obscurity j but Mon- 
sieur Dacler has explained it iu his aiiuotations upon that author: a 
thing maybe impossible, and yet probable: tlius when the poet intro- 
duces a deity, any incident humanly impoffible receives a full proba- 
bility by being ascribed to the skill and power of a^od: it is thus we 
justify the story of the transformation of the ship of the Phseacians 
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Six blooming youths, in private graiidciir bred, 3 
And six fair daughters, grac’d tlic royal bed : 

into a rock, and the fleet of iEneas into sea nymphs. But such re- 
lations ought not to be too frequent in a poemj for it, is an established 
rule, that all incidents which require a divine probability only, should 
be so disengaged from the action, that they may be subtracted from 
it without desti'oying it; for instance, if we omit the transformation 
of the ship, the action of the Odyssey will retain the same perfection. 
And therefore those episodes which are necessary, and make essential 
parts of the poem, ought to be grounded upon human probability ; 
now the episodes of Circe, Polj'pbenie, the Sirens, &c. are necessary 
to the action of the Odyssey ; but will any man say they are within 
the bounds of human probability ^ How then shall we solve this difll'' 
culty? Homer artificially has brought them within the degrees of it; 
he makes Ulysses relate them before a crediiUins and ignorant assem- 
bly; ho lets us into the character of the rJimaciaus, by saying they 
were a very dull nation, in the sixth hook, 

' Where never science rear’d her Inurel’d head.’ 

It is thus the poet gives probability to his fables, by reciting them to 
a people who believed them, and who through a laziness of life were 
fond of romantic stories; he adapts himself to his audience, and yet 
pven here he is not unmindful of his more intelligent readers t he gives i 
them (observes Bossu) in these fables all the pleasure that can be 
reaped from physical or moral trutlis, disguised under miraculous 
allegories, and by this method reconciles them to poetical proba- 
bility. 

There are several heads to which probability may be reduced; 
either to divinity, and then nothing is improbable, for every thifig' is 
possible to a deity; or to our ideas of things whether true or false: 
thus in the descent of Ulysses into hell, there is not one word of pro- 
bability or historic truth; but if we examine it by the ideas that the 
old world entertained of hell, it becomes probable; or lastly* we may 
have respect to vulgar opinion or fame ; for a poet is at liberty to re- 
late a falsehood, provided it be commonly believed to^e ime. We 
might liave rccouwe to this last rule, which is likewise laid do^fra by 
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These sons their sisters wed, and all remain 

• • • 

Their parents’ pride, and pleasure of their reign. 


Aristotle, to vindicate tlie Odyssey, if there were occasion for it; for 
in all ages such*fables have found belief. 

1 will only add, that Virgil has given a sanction to these stories, 
by inserting them in his ASueis; and Horace calls them by the re- 
markable epithet of specious miracles. 

‘ Ut speciosa debinc miracula promat, 

Antiphaten, Scyllainque et cum Cyclope Charybdin.” 

Longinus calls these fables dreams, but adds, that they are the dreams 
of Jupiter; he likewise blames those episodes, because in all of them 
there is much more fable and narration than ac tion : which criticism may 
perhaps be too severe, if we consider that past adventures are here 
brought into present use, and though they be not actions, yet they are 
-the representations of actions, agreeable to the nature of episodes. 

It may be questioned if Virgil is so happy in the choice of the 
audience to which he relates many of these fables ; the Carthaginians 
were not Ignorant like the Fhseacians : from whence then do bis sto. 
ties receive their probability? it is not so easy to answer this objection, 
unless we have recourse to common fame: Virgil was not the author 
of them, Homer had established them, and brought them into fame, 
so that Virgil had common opinion to vindicate him, joined with 
Homer’s authority. 

V, 1. TVe reach'd folia's sharp.'] It is difficult to distinguish what 
is truth from what is fiction in this relation : Diodorus, who was a 
Sicilian, speaks of .^olus, and refers to this passage: ' This is that 
iEolus,’ says he, ‘who entertained Ulysses, in his voyages; he is re- 
ported to have been a pious and just prince, and given to hospitality, 
and tlierefore aflayartij, as Homer expresses it.’ But whence 
has the fable of his being the governor of the winds taken its founda- 
tion ? Eustatliius tells us, tliat he was a very wise man, and one who 
from long observation could forctel what weather was like to follow: 
others say he was an astronomer, and studied chiefly the nature of the 
winds; and us Atlas from his knowledge in astiology w'as said to sus* 
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All clay they feast, all day the bowls fly round, 

And joy and music through the isle resound: lo 


tain tlie heavens j so^oUis, from his experience and observation, was 
fabled to be the ruler or disposer of tlie winds. But “Vhat explication 
can be given of this bag, in which he is said to bind the winds? Era- 
tosthenes, condnnes Eustathius, said pleasantly, that we shall then 
find the places where Ulysses voyaged, when we have discovered the 
artifl, or cobbler, vov oxurea, who sewhcl up tliis bag of the winds. 
But the reason of the fiction is supposed to be this • /Eolus taught the 
use and management of sails, and having foretold Ulysses from svhat 
quarter the winds would blow, he may be said to have gatheied them 
into a kind of enclosure, and retained them ns use should require. 
Diodorus explains it a little difterently, lib. v. fe ratoif rrjv rm 
laviujv }(peia,v voij vavrmis eittei<niyi^<rair&ai, km awo to mpj. 
ff^futnas mttpa.-ntijfiftiKvta,, ropoXsysiv v»f artfiHf sum^wj, s? » 

ta^uav avejuuy ayeSsi^s! that i.s, ‘ lie taught the u.se .of sails, and 
having learned from observing the bearing of the smoke and fires (of 
those Vulcanian islands) what winds would blow, ho usually foretold 
them with exactness, and from hence he is fabled to be the disposer 
of the winds.’ The words of Varro, quoted by Servius, are to the 
same pinpose; ' Varro autem dicit hunc insularum regem fuissc, ex 
qnarum nebulis et fumo Vulcanise insulae praediceus futura fiabra ven- 
torum, ab imperitis visas est ventos sud potestate rctinere.’ 

Polybius will not admit that this story of .^olus is entirely fiible; 
and Strabo is of the same opinion, that Ulysses was in the Sicilian 
seas j and that there was such a king ns iSlolus, he affirms to be truth j 
but that he met with such adventures is, in the main, fiction. There 
may another reason, as Eustathius observes, be given for tbS fiction 
of binding up the winds in a bag: they who practised the art of in- 
cantation or charms, made use of the skin of a dolphin, and pretended 
by certain ceremonies to bind or loose the winds as they pleased} and 
this practice is a sufficient ground to build upon in poetry. 

The solution also of Bochart is worth our notice : Homer borrowed 
the word A:oA,of from the Phoenician Aol, which signifies a whirlwind 
or tempest, from *vhence the Greeks formed tbpir word j the 
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At night each pair on ^splendid carpets lay, 

And crown’d with love the pleasures of the day. 


rhcenicians observing the king of this island to be very expert in fore- 
telling the \vinc|j, called him king Aoliu, or king of the winds and 
storms; from hence Homer formed a proper name, and called him 
AtoX^, It must be confe«sed, that tiiis solution is ingenious, and not 
without an appearance of probability. 

But having laid together ij(hat may be said in vindication of this 
story of ^olus, justice requires that I should not suppress what has 
been objected against it by no less a critic than Longinus: he observes 
that a genius naturally lofty sometimes &lls into trifling; an instance 
of this, adds he, is what Homer says of tire bag wherein ALoIus en. 
closed the winds, Cap. vii. vrepi u4>a{- 

V. 3, A floating isle — The word in the original is some 

take it, as Eustathius remarks, for a proper name ; but Aristarchus 
believes Homer intended to express by it a floating island, that was 
frequently removed by concussions and earthquakes, for it is seen 
sometimes on tlie right, at other times on the left hand: the like has 
been said of Delos; and Herodotus thus describes the island Ecbemis 
in the Egyptian seas. Dionysius, in bis w£|sn;yT)(rif, aflirms, that this 
island is not called by tire name of •aXurti), by reason of its floating, 
but because it is an island of fame, and much sailed unto, or ■aXtotq 
by navigators j that is, wA£ 0 iw.ey:j, or bv rmois wAsofiswif xsipev:;, or 
lying in seas of great navigation : but perhaps the former opinion of 
Aristarchus may be preferable, as it best contributes to raise the won- 
der and admiration of the credulous ignorant Phmacians, which was 
the sole intention of Ulysses. 

The.se islands were seven in number (but eleven at this day), 
Strongyle, Hicra, Didyme, Hicesia, Lipaia, Eiycodes, and Phmni- 
codes, all lying in the Sicilian seas, as Diodorus Siculus testifies; but 
differs in the name of one of the islands. 

Strabo is of opinion, that the island called by Homer, the .^olian, 
is Strongyle; H h aavr SieasupOf, rw psiysi nrXsoysKra<ra, 

svlauSec Ss fov AiaXev oiK);irai ftari, ' This island Strongyle abounds 
with subterraneous fires, See. and here A2olu8 is said to have reigned.’ 
Pliny agrees with Strabo, lib. iii. bat Dacier understands it to be Li- 
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This happy port afFords our waiul’ring fleet 
•A month’s reception, and a sale retreat. 


pai’a, according to Virgil, JEn. lib. viii. but in reality tlie seven were 
all called the .dLolian islands. 

‘t 

' Insula Sicaniuni juxta latus, iEoliamque 
Ei'igitur Liparen, fnmantifaas ardua saxis.’ 


But why is it fabled to be surrounded t^itb a wall of brass? Eustathius 
says, that this may proceed from its being almost inaccessible; but 
this reason is not sufBcieut to give foundation to such a fiction. Da- 
der observes that it is thus described, because of the snbternioean 
fires, which from time to time break nut from the entrails of this 
island. Aristotle speaking of Lipara, vvliicli is the nmst considerable 
of the .dEolian islands, thus dcscrihcs it; ' all night long the island 
Lipara appciur-s enlightened with liras.’ TJie .same relation agrees wltli 
Strougyle, called Stvonilwlo at this day. 

I will take the liberty to propose a conjecture, which may perhaps 
not unhappily give a I’cason of tliis fiction of the wall of brass, from 
this description of Aristotle ; all night fires appear (says that antlior) 
from this island, and Uiese fires felling upon the seas, might cast a 
ruddy reflection round the island, which to navigators might look like 
a wall of brass endosing it. This is but a conjecture drawn from ap- 
pearances s but to write .according to appearances is allowable in 
poetry, where a seeming or a I'cal trutli may be used indiSerently. 

V. S. Six ilaoming youths — and six fair daughlers.l Diodorus 
Siculus mentions the names of the six sons of ASolus, but is silent 
concerning his daughters, and therefore others, who can find myste- 
ries in the plainest’description, assure us, tliat tliis is not to be under- 
stood historically, but allegorically: .®olus represents the year, his 
twelve children are the twelve months, six of wIl^ch^are female, to 
denote those six months in which the earth brings forth her fruits; 
by his six sons the otlier months are understood, in which the seed is 


sown, or in which the herbs, fruits, &c. are nourished in order to pro- 
duction; these may therefore be called males. But this is to darken 


an author into mastery, not to explain him. Dacier gives us another 
allegorical interpretation ; the poet makes him the governor of the 
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JFull oft the monarjih urg’d me to relate 15 

The fall of Ilion, and the Grecian fate ; 

Full oft I told: at length for parting mov’d j 
The king with mighty gifts my suit approv’d, 

■winds, and gives him twelve children, these denote the twelve prin- 
cipal -winds j half of ■which children are males, half females; the 
males denote the winter winds? which as it were brood upon the earth, 
and generate its increase: the females those warmer seasons of the 
year, when the more proiific winds blow, and make the earth teem 
with fruitfulness: these children of iEolus are in continual feasts in 
his palace; that is, the winds are continually fed by the exhalations 
from the earth, which may be called their food or nourishment; the 
brothers and sisters intemiarry; this denotes the nature of the winds, 
which blow promiscuously, and one wind unites itself with another 
from, all quarters of the world indifferently ; the brothers and sisters are 
said Co sleep by night togetlier; that is, the winds are usually still and 
calm, and as it were rest together, at that season. But what occasion 
is there to have recourse to an uncertain allegory, when such great 
names as Polybins, Strabo, and Diodorus assure us, that tins relation 
is in part true history; and if there was really such a king as iEolus, 
why might he not be a father of six sons and as many daughters? I 
should prefer a plain history to a dark allegoiy. 

V. Q. All day they feast, — . — — 

and music through the isle resounds.'] 

Homer was not unacquainted with the wonders related of this i.slaud 
Iiipara. ‘ In tliis island,’ says j&ristotle, ' a monument is reported to 
be, of which Uiey tell miracles : they assure us that they hear issuing 
from it the sound of timbrels or tymbals, plainly and distinctly,’ It 
is easy to perceive that this is founded upon the noise the fires make 
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The adverse winds iu leathern .hags, he brac'd, 

f* 

Compress’d their force, and lock’d each struggling blast. 
Tor him the mighty sire of gods assign’d 21 

The tempest’s lord, the tyrant of the wind ; 

His word alone the list’ning storms obey, 

To smooth the deep, or swell the foamy sea. 

These in my hollow ship the nionarcli hung, 25 
Securely fetter’d by a silver thong; 

But Zephyrus exempt, with friendly gales 
He charg’d to fill, and guide the swelling sails: 

Rare gift ! but oh, what gift to fools avails ! 

Kine prosp’rou.s days we ply’d the lab’ring oar; 30 
The tenth presents our wclconio native shore; 

The hills display the beacon’s friendly light, 

And rising mountains gain upon our sight. 


went to find out the Cyclops ; she found tliem in Lipnro, for that is 
the name the isle now bears, but anciently it was called Meligooniss 
they were labouring a huge mass of red hot iron,’ &c. So tliat Homer 
is not all invention, but adapts his poetry to tradition and ancient 
story. Dacier, 

V, 32. T/te kills display the beacon’s friendly Hgkl,"} Eustatliius 
observes, that these fires were a kind of beacons kept continually 
burning to direct navigators; the smoke gave notice by day, the light 
of the flame by night. Ithaca was environed with rocks, and conse* 
quently there was a necessity for this care, to guide seafaring men to 
avoid those rocks, and to point out the places of landing with security, 

But is It not an Imputation to the wisdom of Ulysses, to suffer 
hirasdf to be surprised witjj sleep, when lie was almost ready to enter 
the ports of his own country? And is it not probable that the joy he 
must be supposed^o receive at the sight of it, should induce him to a 
few hours watchfulness? It is easier to defend his sleeping here, than 
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Then first my eyes, bjr watchful toils opprest, 
*Comply’d to take the balmy gifts of rest ; 35 

Then first my hands did from the rudder part, 

(So much the love of home possess’d my heart) 

When lo ! on board a fond debate arose ; 

What rare device those vessels might enclose? 

What sum, what prize from TEolus I brought ? 40 

Whilst to his neighbour each express’d his thought. 

Say, whence, ye gods, contending nations strive 
Who most shall please, who most our hero give? 

Long have his coffers groan’d with Trojan spoils ; 
Whilst we, the wi’etched partners of his toils, 45 
Reproach’d by want, our fruitless labours mourn, 

And only rich in barren fame return. 

Now iEolus, ye see, augments his store ; 

But come, ray friends, these mystic gifts explore. 
They said ; and (oh curs’d fate !) the thongs unbound ! 
The gushing tempest sweeps the ocean round; 51 

in the thirteenth of the Odyssey: the poet very judiciously tells us, 
that Ulysses for nine days together almost continually waked and took 
charge of the vessel, aud die word K6x,M.i)a;ra shews that natuie was 
wearied out, and that he fell into an involuntary repose; it can 
therefore be no diminution to lus character to be forced to yield to 
the calls of nature, anymore than it is to be hungry: his prudence 
and love of his country sufficiently appear from tlie Ciire he took 
dirough the space of nine days to arrive at it; so that this circum- 
stance must be imputed to the infirmity of human nature, and not to 
a defect of care or wisdom in IBysses. 

V. SO, T//cy said: and foh curs’d fate !J the thongs unbound'} 
This relation has been blamed as improbable; what occasion was there 
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The adverse winds in leathern bags, he brac’d, 
Compress’d their force, and lock’d each struggling blast. 
For him the mighty sire of gods assign'd 21 

The tempest’s lord, the tyrant of the Avind ; 

His word alone the list’ning storms obey, 

To smooth the deep, or swell the foamy sea. 

These in my hollow ship the njonarch hung, 25 
Securely fetter’d by a silver thong; 

But Zephyrus exempt, with friendly gales 
He charg’d to fill, and guide the swelling sails ; 

Rare gift! but oh, what gift to fools avails! 

Nine prosp’rous days wc ply’d the lab’riug oar j 30 
The tenth presents our welcome native shore ; 

The hills display the beacon’s friendly light, 

And rising mountains gain upon our sight. 


went to find out the Cyclops; she found tliem in Lipara, for that is 
the name the isle now bears, but anciently it was called Meligounis; 
thqr were l?ibouring a huge mass of red hot iron/ &c. So tliat Homer 
is not all invention, but adapts his poetry to tradition and ancient 
story. Dacier. 

V. 32. The hills display the beacon's friendly lighti] Eustathius 
obsorves, that these fires were a Kind of beacons Itept continually 
burning to direct navigators; tlic smoke gave notice by day, the light 
of the flame by night. Ithaca was environed with rocks, and conse* 
quently there was a necessity for this care, to guide seafaring men to 
avoid those rocks, and to point out the places of landing witli security. 
, But is it not an impntahou to tlie wisdom of Ulysses, to suffer 
himsdf to be surprised with sleep, when he was almost ready to enter 
the ports of his own country? And is it not probable that the joy he 
must be suppoaed,,to receive at the sight of it, should induce him to a 
few hours watchfulness? It is easier to defend bis sleeping here, than 
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Then first ray eyes, b;^ watchful toils opprest, 

'Comply’d to take the balmy gifts of rest; 35 

Then first my hands did from the rudder part, 

(So much the love of home possess’d my heart) 

When lo ! oii board a fond debate arose ; 

What rare device those vessels might enclose? 

What sum, what prize from /Eolus I brought ? 40 

Whilst to his neighbour each express’d his thought. 

Say, whence, ye gods, contending nations strive 

Who most shall please, who most our hero give? 

Long have his coffers groan’d with Trojan spoils ; 

Whilst we, the wretched partners of his toils, 45 

Reproach’d by want, ovvr fruitless labours mourn, 

And only rich in barren fame return. 

Now iEolus, ye see, augments his store; 

But come, my friends, these mystic gifts explore. 

They said ; and (oh curs’d fate !) the thongs unbound ! 

The gushing tempest sweeps the ocean round ; 5 1 

* » 

in the thirteenth of the Odyssey: tlie poet very judiciously tells us, 
that Ulysses for nine days together almost continually waked and took 
cliarge of the vessel, and the word shews that natiu'e was 

wearied out, and that ho fell into an Involuntary repose; it can 
therefore be no diminution to his character to be forced to yield to 
the calls of nature, any more than it is to be hungry : his prudence 
and love of bis country sufficiently appear from the care he took 
through the space of nine days to arrive at it; so tli.it this circum- 
stance must be imputed to the infirmity of human nature, and not to 
a defect of care or wisdom in Ulysses. 

V. SO. They said; and (oh curs'd fatdj the thongs wiiouJid'^ 
This relation has been blamed as improbable; what wcaslon was tliere 
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Snatch’d in the whirl, the Imriy’d navy flew, 

The ocean widen’d, and the shores withdrew. 

Rous’d from my fatal sleep, I long debate 

If still to live, or desp’rate plunge to fate : ,55 

Thus doubting, prostrate on the deck I lay. 

Till all the coward thoughts of death gave way. 


to unbind the bag, when these companions of Ulysses might have' 
satisfied their curiosity that there was no treasure in it from the light- 
ness of it? But Homer himself obviates this objection, by telling us 
that JSolus fastened it in the vessel, as Eustathius observes, 

Ni)( S’ svi y^.uifufrj uafeSei — 

Bossu gives the moral of this fable or allegory, cap. x. lib. i. By the 
winds enclosed in tiro bag, into which the companions of Ulysses were 
so unwise as to pry, is to be underelood, that wo orrght not to intrude 
into those mysteries of goveniracnt which the prince intends to keep 
secret I the tempests and confusions raised by the loosing the winds, . 
represent the mischiefs nnd disorders that arise from such a vain cu- 
riosity in the subject: a wise people permit the winds to rest witli- 
out molestation, and satialy theroaclvcs with those that the prince is 
pleased to release, and believe them to be the mdst proper and useful. 
But whatever judgment is passed upon this explication, is it certainly 
' an instance of the ill consequences of avarice, and unseasonable cu- 
riosity. 

V. 5.5. ^ still to live, or desp’rate plunge to fate."] We ought 
not to infer from this passage, that Homer thought a person might 
lawfully take away his own life to avoid the greatest dangers; what 
Ulysses here speaks arises from the violence of a sudden pas.sion, and 
gives us a true picture of human nature: the wisest of men are not 
free from the infirmity of passion, but reason corrects and subdues it, 
This is the case in the instance before us; Ulysses has so much of tire 
man in him as to be liable to the passion of man j but so much virtue 
and wisdom as tC restrain and govern it. 
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Meanwhile our vessels plough the liquid plain, 
And soon the known JEolian coast regain, 

Our groans the rocks remurmur’d to the main. 60 
We leap’d on shore, and with a scanty feast 
Our thirst ahd hunger hastily repress’d ; 

That done, two chosen heralds straight attend 
Our second progress to niy royal friend ; 

And him amidst his jovial sons we found ; 65 

The banquet steaming, and the goblets crown’d: 
There humbly stopp’d with conscious shame and awe, 
Nor nearer than the gate presum’d to draw. 

But soon his sons their well-known guest descry 'd, 
And starting from their couches loudly cry'd, 70 
Ulysses here ! what demon couldst thou meet 
To thwart thy passage and repel thy fleet? 

Wast thou not furnish'd by our choicest care 
For Greece, for home, and all thy soul held dear? 
Thus they; in silence long my fate I mourn’d, 75 
At length these words with accent low return’d. 

Me, lock’d in sleep, my faithless crew bereft 
Of all the blessings of your godlike gift ! 

But grant, oh grant our loss we may retrieve: 

A favour you, and you alone can give. 80 

Thus I with art to move their pity tiy'd, 

And touch'd the youths ; but their stern sire reply’d, 
Vile wretch, be gone ! this instant I command 
Thy fleet accurs’d to leave our hallow'd land. 

2 G 


VOL. I. 
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His baneful suit pollutes these bless’cl abodes, 85 
Whose fate pi'O claims him hateful to the gods. 

Thus fierce he said : we sighing went our way, 
And with desponding hearts put off to sea., 

The sailors spent with toils their folly nicarn, 

But mourn in vain ; no prospect of return. PO 

Six days and nights a doubtful course we steer, 

The next proud Lamos’ stately' tow’rs appear. 

And Lsestrigonia’s gates arise distinct in air. 

The shepherd quitting here at night the plain, 

Calls, to sueeced his cares, the watchful swain ; 95 

V. 83. Vlleivretch, he gone! —"I Tills inhospitable character of 
iEolus may seem contrary lo Uio hntnaiiei tlispositiou which Hornet 
before ascribed to him} he therefore tells us, that Ulysses appeared to 
him to be au object of divine vengeance, mid that to give him assist- 
ance would be to act against the will of the gods. But, observes En- 
stallrius, is not tills an ill chosen relation to be made to the PlioiaciaDS, 
as tlie critics have remarked, and might it not deter them from assist- 
ing a man whom iEolus had rejected os an enemy to the gods ? He 
answers, that it was evident to the Phocacians, that Ulysses was no 
longer under the displeasure of heaven, that the imprecations of Po- 
lypheme were fulfilled; he being to be transported lo his own coun- 
try by strangers, according to his prayer in the ninth of tlie Odyssey, 
and consequently the Phaeacians hove nothing to fear from the assist- 
ance which they lend Ulysses, 

V. 94 . The shepherd quitting here at night the plain, &c.] This 
passage has been thought to be very difficult} but Eu.stathius makes 
k intelligible; the land of tlie Lsstrigons was fruitful, and fit for 
pasturage; it was the practice to lend the sheep by day, and the oxen 
by night > for it was infested by a kind of fly that was very grievous 
to die’ oxen by day, whereas the wool of the sheep defended them' 
from it : and therefore the shepherds drove tlieir oxen to pasture by 
ntglr^, aawe shepherd who watched the sheep by day, could 
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But he that scorns the^ chains of sleep to wear, 
And acids the herdsman’s to the shepherd’s care, 


pass the night without sleep, and attend tlie oxen, he performed a 
double duty, aa^d consequently merited a double reward. Homer 
says, that the ways of the night and day were near to each other, 
that is, the pastures of the sheep and oxen, and the ways that led to 
them were ndjacentj for the shepherd that drove his flocks home, (or 
tmXam, as Homer expresses it,) could call to the herdsman, who 
drove his herds to pasture, or s^skacay, and be heard with ease, and 
tliereforc the roads must be adjoining. 

Crates gives us a veiy different interpretation: he asserts that 
Homer intended to express the situation of tlie Lscstrlgons, and 
affirms that they lay under the head of the dragon, Sp«. 

jjsyr©* (which Dacier renders the tail of the dragon), according to 
Aratus, 

— — sjxwfsj (x6^aXi|) axjm 

M«ryoy7«i Svertss, Ha< aveiliXeu g.XXr,Xr)<riy. 

which Tally thus translates, 

‘ Hoc caput hie paullura sese subitoque recondit 
Ortns ubi atque obitus partem admiscentur in unam.’ 

If tills be true, the poet intended to e.xpress that there was scarce 
any night at all among tlic Lmstrigons, according to that of Maiiilius, 

‘ Vixque ortus, occasus erit’ 

But how will this agree with the situation of the Lastrigons, who 
were undoubtedly Sicilians, according to the direct affirmation of 
Thucydides, lib. vi. of his histoiy? Besides, if Lajstrigonia lay under 
tlie head of the dragon, Ulysses must have spent seven months, in- 
stead of seven days, In sailing from the .^olian Islands to that country. 
Neither is there any necessity to have recourse to this solution j for 
what signifies the length or shortness of tlie day to the double wages 
of the shepherds, when it was paid to him, Nvho took upon him a 
double charge of watching the whole day and niglit, which compre- 
hends the space of four and' twenty houis; which aAue, whether the 
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So near the pastures, and so shprt the way, 

His double toils may claim a double pay, 

And join the labours of the night and day. 100 

greater part of it was by night or day, entitled the shepherd to a 
double reward ? I therefore should tather choose the former interpre- 
tation, with which Didymus agrees. NuxTepirai, x«i ijftspivai vopj 
siyuj Eim rtjs rooXswfj that is, ‘ both the night pastures, and those of 
the day, are adjacent to the city.’ 

It is evident that the LfBstrigons also inhabited Forniite, a city of 
Campania near Cajeta: thus Horace, lib. iii. Ode 17* 

‘ JEli vetusto nobilis ab I,iimo 

Auctore ab illo ducit origiiicm 
Qui Fonuiarum mteuisi didtur 
Princeps* ~ — 

It was c.'illed Horraice, according to Strabo, 'I'Aff/ziai, Aocmvmy xlurp-s, 
Ogf/iiat XEyo|i*gvo)' Sia to mp^ov, that is, ' Formiuo was built by a La- 
conian, called also Hortnios, from its being an excellent station for 
ships.’ Tully had this place in view in his epistle to Atticus, lib. ii. 
Epist, 13. ' Si vero in hanc v^XeiruXoi', veneris \ai(rriuyi>viy, For- 
mias dico.' And Pliny to the same purpose, lib. iii. cap. S. ‘ Oppi- 
dum Formiee, Hormise ante dictum, ut existimavfere, autiqua Lsestri- 
gonum aedes.’ But how will this agree with Homer, who places 
tliem in Sicily, whilst Tully and Pliny place them in Campania in 
Italy? 

Dacier answers, that they were originally Sicilians, as appears 
from Pliny, lib. iii. cap. 8. ‘ Flumina, Symeethus, Terias; Lntus, 
LsBStTigonn campij oppidum, Beontini.' And why might not these 
Laestrigons, or a colony of them, leave Sicily to settle in Italy, as it 
is evident the Phseacians had done, and fixed in Corcyra ? Bochart’s 
opinion concerning this nation is not to bo neglected; the words Lse- 
Btrigons and Leontines are of the same import ; Lsestrigon is a Phre- 
nidaii name, ‘ Lais tirenm,’ that is/ * a devouring lion;’ this is ren- 
’'dered literally by the Latin wprd Leontinum, and both denote tire 
savage and Leonifle disposition of Ibis people; the word Lamus is also 
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Within a long recess a bay there lies, 

Edg’d round with cliffs, high pointing to the skies ; 
The jutting shores that swell on either side 
Contract its mouth, and break the rushmg tide. 

Our eager sailors seize the fair retreat, 105 

And bound within the port their crowded fleet: 

For here retir’d the sinking billows sleep, 

And smiling calmness ’silver’d o’er the deep. 

I only in the bay refus’d to moor. 

And fix’d, without, my halsei’s to the shore. 1 10 
From thence we climb'd a point, whose airy brow 
Commands the prospect of the plains below: 

No tracks of beasts, or signs of men we found, 

But smoky volumes rolling from the ground. 

of Phoenician extract: Laham, or Lahania, signifies a derourer; 
from hence probably was derived that Lamia, who devoured young 
infants, mentioned by Horace in his Art of Poetry. 

‘ Nec pransae Lamias vivum pucrura extrahat alvo.’ 

We are informed that tliere was a queen of Libya of that name, 
by Diodorus Siculus; she was a person of great beauty, but of great 
barbarity. 

V. log, I onlij ill the hay refus'd to 7iioor.] It may appear at the 
first view, that Ulysses took more care of himself than of his compa- 
nions; and it may be a:,ked, why did he not restrain them from en- 
tering the bay, when his caution plainly shews tliat he was apprehen- 
sive of danger? Had he more fear than the rest of the company? 
No; but a greater foresight: a wise man provides as far as lies within 
his power against all contingencies, and the event shews, that his 
companions w^re rash, and he wise to act witli so much circumspec- 
tion; they stayed not for command, and therefore were justly pu- 
nished for acting precipitately without the direction of their general 
and king. 
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Two with our herald thither we command, H5 
With speed to learn wluit wen possess’d the land. 
They went, and kept the wheel’s smooth beaten road 
Which to the city drew the mountain "wood ; 

When lo ! they met, beside a crystal sprhig, 

The daughter of Autiphates the king; IgQ 

She to Artacia’s silver streams came down, 

(Artacia’s streams alone supply^ the town:) 


V. 120. The daughter of Autiphates, 8ic.] It is not evident from 
whence Ulysses liaci the knowledge of these p.irticulnrsj the persons 
whom he .sent to seare.h iho land perished in iho allcinptj or wmb 
destroyed with the fleet by the I^'cslrigons: haw ihou could this rela- 
tion be made to Ulysses? It is probable lint I he had bis information 
from Clfcc or Calypso, for CIrcc in the sttpicl o( the Odyssey tells 
Ulysses, that she was acquainted with all the suflorings that he had 
undergone by sea 5 and if she, as a goddess, knew lus adventures, 
why might she not relate to him these particulars? Homer a little 
lower tells us, Uiat the Lmstrigons tran.sfixed (weifevrey) the compa- 
nions of Ulysses, and then carried them away on their weapons like 
so many fishesj others prefer etf>o\n'es, that is, connecting them toge- 
ther like a range of fishes 5 both which very well express the prodi- 
gious strength of these giants : others choose the word an/cuftrlaf, 
or, ' they eat them yet alive (palpUantesJ like fishes.’ Thepreference 
is submitted to the reader. Eustathius. 

I will only add, that possibly tlie relation of the barbarity of- Po- 
lypheme, and Antiphatea, wilE respect to their eating the flesh of 
men, may not be entirely fabulous : modern history assures us, that 
savages have been found in parts of the world lately discovered, who 
cat the bodies of their enemies : it is therefore no wonder that the' 
more polite and civilized nations of antiquity, looked upon such men 
as monsters, and that their poets painted them as such, or perhaps 
aggravated Ihejfierfe, or fierceness of their features, struck with horror 
at their brutal inlvpmanity. 
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The damsel they approach, and ask’d what race 
"The people were? ^vho monarch of the place? 

With joy the maid th’ unwary strangers heard, 125 
And shew’d them A^'here the royal dome appear’d. 
They went; ‘’'but as they cnt’ring saw the queen 
Of size enormous, and terrific mien, 

(Not yielding to some bulky mountain’s height) 

A sudden horror struck their aching sight, 130 
Swift at her call her husband scour’d away 
To wreak his hunger on the destin’d prey ; 

One for his food the raging glutton slew. 

But two rush’d out, and to the navy flew. 

Balk’d of his prey, the yelling monster flie.s, 135 
And fills the city with his liideous cries ; 

A ghastly band of giants hear the roar, 

And pouring dow the mountains, crowd the shore, 
Fragments they rend from oflF the craggy brow. 

And dash the ruins on the ships below; 140 

The crackling vessels bui’st; hoarse groans arise. 

And mingled horrors echo to the skies ; 

The men, like fish, they stuck upon the flood. 

And cram’d their filthy throats Avith human food. 
Whilst thus their fuiy rages at the bay, 145 

My sAV'ord our cable.s cut, I call’d to Avcigh; 

And charg'd my men, as they from fate ATOuld fly, 
Each nerve to strain, each bending oar to plj'. 

The sailors catch the Avord, their oars they seize, 

And sweep Avith equal strokes the sraokj' seas; 150 
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Clear of the rocks th’ impatient vessel flies; 

Whilst in the port each wctcli encumber’d dies. 

With earnest haste my frighted sailors press. 

While kindling transports glow’d at our success; 

But the sad fate that did our friends destSroy 155 
Cool’d ev’ry breast, and damp’d the rising joy. 

Now dropp’d our anchors in th’ iErean bay, 

Where Circe dwelt, the dauglucr of the day; 

V. 1.13. Whi r, Circe dwelt.'] Hesiod in his Theogony agrees 
with Homer as to tl,c genealogy of Circo and ^lietcs. 

S' «Kfi<fAai5t feits kAvTij WKsanrij 
neffijis, KifiXT,y re xai Ai7)fv,v jSariXiia. 

That is, ‘ rer.sci,s tlicdtinghterofOccmnishorc Co I'liwhus, Circe and 
king yiSeles.' But why are they fabled to bc! the offspring of the sun! 
Eustathius answers, cither from their higli birth, as the great per- 
sonages of antiquity were called Aio/areif, or the sous of Jupiter, and 
the sun in the ancient mythology represented that deity j or from their 
extraordinary beauty, which might be cianpared to the sun, or from 
their illustrious actions. But perhaps the whole, might be derived 
from die wmy of speaking among the Orirntahj at this day we are 
informed front the best historians, that such language prevails in the 
eastern countries, and kings and great personages are called the bro- 
thers or offspring of the sun. 

This j^sea is a mountain or promontory in Italy: perhaps origi- 
nally an island, and still keeping the resemblance of it. Thus Pro- 
copius, Gothicorum, lib. i. ‘ Ccrceium hand modico tractu in mare 
porrectum insulae speciem fert, tam praeternavigantibus quaro terrestri 
itiiiere praetereuntibus and Strabo, lib. v. 

SaXarli} « xai s\sn. But is the relation that Homer makes of this 
island, and of Circe, agreeable to truth ? Undoubtedly it is not; but 
Homer was very well acquainted with the story of Medea, and applies 
what was reported fif that enchantress to Circe, and gives the name of 
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Her mother Persfi, of old Ocean’s strain, 

'Thus from the sun descended, and the main; 160 
(From the same lineage stern ^Bastes came, 

The far-fam’d brother of th’ enchantress dame) 
Goddess, anti queen, to whom the pow’rs belong 
Of dreadful magic, and commanding song. 

Some god directing, to this peaceful bay ld5 

Silent we came, and nielancholy lay, 

Spent and o’envatch’d. Two days and nights roll’d on, 
And now the third succeeding morning shone. 

I climb’d a cliff, with spear and sword in hand, 

Whose ridge o’erlook’d a shady length of land; 170 

Mjxa to tlie island of Circe, in resemblance to Ma, a city of Colchos, 
the countiy' of Medea and iEetes. That Homer was not a stranger to 
tile story of Medea is evident, for he mentions the ship Argo in the 
twelfth Odyssey, in which Jason sailed to Colchos, where Medea fell 
in love with him; so that though Circe be a fabled deity, yet what 
Homer says of her was applicable to the character of another person, 
and consequently a just foundation for a story in poetry. With this 
opinion Styabo agrees. 

V. 169. I climb’d a cliff'.') Scaliger, lib. v. of his Poetics, observes, 
that there is a general resemblance between Ulysses in Homer, and 
.ffineas in Virgil, and that iEneas acts in the same manner as Ulj'bses, 

* exlre, locosque 

Hxplorare oovos, quas vento accesserit oras, 

Qui teneant, (nam inculta videt) homincsne ferosne 
Quaerere constituit.' 

That Clitic remarhs, that though the attitudes of the two heroes arc 
the same, yet they are drawn by Virgil with a more masterly hand : 
‘ Fusior et latior Hoinerus invenietur, pictior Virgilius et numeris 
astrictior.’ • 
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To learn if aught of mortal works appear^ 

Or cheerful voice of mortal strike the car ? 

From the high point I mark’d, in distant view, 

A stream of curling smoke, ascending blue, 

. And spiry tops, the tufted trees above, 175 

Of Circe’s palace bosom’d in the grove. 

Thither to haste, the region to explore, 

Was first my thought: but speeding back to shore 
I deem’d it best to visit first my crew. 

And send out spies the dubious coast to vicAv. 180 
As down the hill I solitary go, 

Some poAv’r divine avIio pitie.s huniau woo 
Sent a tall stag, descending from the wood, 

To cool his fervour in the crystal Hood ; 

Luxuriant on the Avavc-worn bank he lay, 185 

Stretch’d forth, and panting in the sunny ray. 

I launch’d my spear, and Avith a sudden Avouiid 
Transpierc’d his back, and fix’d him to the ground. 
He falls, and mourns his fate Avith human cries : 
Through the Avide Avound the vital spirit flies, ipO 
I drew, and casting on the river side 
The bloody spear, his gather'd feet I ty’d 
With tAvining osiers Avhich the bank supply’d. 

Ulysses hioMelf here takes a general view of the island, but sends 
Ills companions for a more particular information; this was necessaiy 
to introduce the following story, and give it an air of probahilityj if 
he had made the experiment Jn his own person, liis virtue would 
have been proof against the sorceries of Circe, and consequently there 
could not have been room for a description of her enchantments. 
^Eustathius. * 
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An ell in length the pliant wisp I weav’d, 

''And the huge body on my shoulders heav’d : 195 

Then leaning on the spear with both my hands, 
Upbore iny load, and press’d the sinking sands 
With weighty steps, till at the ship I threw 
The welcome burden, and bespoke my crew. 

Cheer up, my friends ! it is not yet our fate 200 
To glide Avith ghosts through Pluto’s gloomy gate. 
Food in the desert land, behold 1 is giv'n, 

Live, and enjoy the providence of heav’n. 

The joyful crew survey his mighty size, 

And on the future banquet feast their eyes, 205 
As huge in length extended lay the beast ; 

Then Avash their hands, and hasten to the feast. 
There, till the setting sun roll’d down the light. 

They sat indulging in the genial rite. 

When ev'ning rose, and darkness cover’d o’er 210 
The face of things, Ave slept along the shore. 

But Avhen the rosy morning warm’d the east, 

My men I summon’d, and these Avoi’ds addrest. 

FolloAvcrs and friends ; attend what I propose : 

Ye sad companions of Ulysses’ Avoes ! 315 

We know not here what laud before us lies, 

Or to Avhat quarter now avc turn our eyes, 

Or where the sun shall set, or Avhere shall rise. 

V. 218. Or where the sun shall set, or where shall rije.] The in« 
terpretations of this passage are various; some, says Eustathius, judge 
these words not to proceed from the ignorance of^Ulysscs, but that 
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Here let us think (if thinking be not vain) 

If any counsel, any hope remain. ' 220' 

thqr are the language of despair suggested by his continual calami- 
ties: for how could Ulysses be ignorant of the east or west, when' he 
saw the sun rise and set every day? Others underettnd it to signify, 
that he w'as ignorant of the clime of the world (srr^ aoo-fWKs K?uf*al©*) 
in which this island lay. Strabo was of opinion, that the appearances 
of the heavenly bodies, as the stars, &c. were different in this island 
from the position which he had ever blfore observed in any country, 
and therefore he might well confess his ignorance, and express hit 
concern for his almost desperate condition. He understands by i)Wf 
all that legion through which the .sun passes ojiposite to the north. 
It is true, that the four quarters of the world may be supposrd to 
be here mentioned by Ulysses j may express the soiiihern parts 
through which the sun passes, n»d the opposite quarter, which 
mny be said comprrativoly to be or dark ? And then the rising 
and sotting of the sun will undcuiably denote the eastern and western 
regions. Spondanus is of opinion, that Ilomcr intended to express 
the four quarters of the world, otherwise the second verse is a tauto- 
logy. Dacier cnlls it an explication of the first description. And in- 
deed the mind of man is apt to dwell long upon any object, by whicit 
it is deeply affected, as Ulysses must here be supposed to be, and 
therefore he might enlarge upon the sentiment advanced in the former 
line. The meaning tlien will be this. I know not, says that hero, 
where this island lies, whether east or west, where, the sun rises, or 
where he sets. I should therefore understand Ulysses to mean, that 
he knows not how the island lies with respect to the rest of the world, 
and especially to Ithaca, his own country. This is evident from his 
conduct when he sailed from Pormice, the land of the Laestrigons j for 
instead of making toward the east, where Ithaca lay, he bore to this 
island of Circe, which lies on the we.st of Portuioc. 

V. 320, If any counsel, any hope remain,'] This expression may 
be thought unworthy of the mouth of an hero, and serve only to cause 
his companions to despair, but in reality it has a double efFectj it 
gives us a lively picture of human nature, which in the greatest men 
will shew some degrees of sensibility, and at the same time it arms 
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Alas 1 from yonder promontory’s brow, 

I view’d the coast, a region flat and low ; 

An isle encircled with the boundless flood ; 

A length of thickets, and entangled wood. 

Some smoke 1 saw amid the forest rise, 225 

And all around it only seas and skies ! 

With broken hearts my sad companions stood, 
Mindful of Cyclops anS his human food. 

And horrid Laastrigons, the men of blood. 

Presaging tears apace began to rain ; 230 

But tears in mortal miseries are vain. 

In equal parts 1 straight divide my band, 

And name a chief each part)'' to command; 

I led the one, and of the other side 

Appointed brave Eurylochus the guide. 235 

Then in the brazen helm the lots we throw, 

And fortune casts Eurylochus to go : 

his friends against surprise, and sets the danger they are in full before 
their eyes, that they may proceed with due circumspection. We do 
not find that Ulysses abandons himself to de.spair: he still acts like a 
brave man, but joins wisdom with bravery, and proceeds at once with 
the caution of a philosopher, and the spirit of an hero. 

V. 236. Then in the bras-en helm the lots we tkroiv,'] Dacier is 
of opinion that Ulysses cast lots out of an apprehension of btdng dis- 
obeyed if he had given positive commands; his companions being so 
greatly discouraged by the adventures of Pulypheme and the Lxslri- 
gons. It will be a nobler reason, and more worthy of an heio to say, 
that Ulysses was so far from declining a common danger, that he sub- 
mits himself to an equal chance witii his companions to undeitake it. 
This expedition appeared very hazardous, and if he had directly com- 
manded a select number of his men to attempt it, they might have 
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He march'd, with twice eleven in his train ; 

Pensive they inarch, and pensive wc remain. 

The palace in a woody vale they found, 240 
High rais’d of stone ; a shaded space around c 
Where mountain wolves and brindled liflns roam, 

(By magic tam'd) familiar to the dome. 

thought he had exposed them to almost:> certain destruction j but the' 
contrary conduct takes away this apprehension, and at the same time 
shews the bravery of Ulysses, who puts himself upon a level with the 
meanest of hia .soldiers, and is ready to expose his person to an equality 
of danger. 

Ulysses divides his men into two botliesj each contains t\Vo and 
twenty men: this is agveeablo, ohst-rvos linstulliius, to the former 
account of Homer j each vessel earned fifty men, .six ont of eveiy^one 
were destroyed by the Ciconinns, and iliercifore forty- four is the exact 
number, Inclusive of himself nod the surviving company. 

V, a-12. IVliere nmniaiu wolm and hriiidlvd lions, fee,] 'Virgil 
has borrowed almost this whole description of Circe, and, as Scaliger 
judges, perhaps with good reason, greatly improved it. 

• Hinc exaudiri gcmllus iracqne leoriuni 
Vincla recusaiitum, et serh sub nocte rudentum, 

Setigerique sues, alque in procseinbus ursi,’ &c. 

‘ From hence we heard rebellowing from the main. 

The roars of lions that refuse the chain. 

The grunts of bristled boars, and groans of bears, 
jllkud herds of bowling wolves that stun the sailors ears: 

These from their caverns, at llie close of night, 

I Fill the sad isle with horror and alTright: 

Darkling they mourn tlieir fate, whom Circe’s pow’r. 

That watch’d the moon, and planetary hour. 

With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 

Had alter’d, and in brutal shapes confin’d,’ Dbydex. 

It must be confesred, that ‘ Ir® Jeonum. vincla recusantum,’ and the 
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With gentle blandishment our men they meet, 

"And wag their tails^, and fawning lick their feet. S45 

epithets and short descriptions adapted to tlie nature of each' savage, 
are beautiful additions. Virgil likewise differs from Homer in the 
manner of thede::fcription: Homer draws the beasts with a gentleness 
of nature; Virgil paints them vdth tire fierceness of savages. The 
reason of Homer’s conduct is, because they still retained the senti- 
ments of men, in the forms of beasts, and consequently their native 
tenderness. 

There is a beautiful moral couched under this fable or allegory : 
Homer iuteiided to teach, as Eustathius remarks, that pleasure and 
sensuality debase men into beasts. Thus Socrates understood it, as 
Xenophon informs ns. Perhaps, adds Dacier, by the fawning wolves 
and lions that guard the portals of Circe’s palace, the poet means to 
represent the attendants of such houses of debauchery, which appear 
gentle and courteous, but are In reality of a brutal disposition, and 
more dangerous than lions. But upon what foundation is this fable 
built? Many writers inform us, that Circe was a famous courtezan, 
and that her beauty drew her admirers as it were by enchantment. 
Thus Horace writes, 

‘ — — Circes pocula nosti, 

Quas si cum sociis stultus, cupidusque bibisset, 

Sub domina, Meretrice fuisset turpis et excors, 

Vlxisset cauls immundns, vcl arnica luto sus.' 

It is evident, that Ulysses had a very intimate commerce with Circe, 
for Hesiod writes that he had two sons by her, Agrius and Latlnu.s, 
who afterwards reigned in Tuscany; other authors call them Nausi- 
thous and Telegonus. 

Kipxi; 5’ IIsApIh Sivyaxtjp wepiOviSao 

reirar’ OSucroTj^ sy (piKorrIli 

Aypnv, TjSs Aaltvov. 

Dionysius Halicarnassus and Aristotle mention Telegonus as the son 
of Ciice and Ulysses, who afterwards slew his father with the bone of 
a fish inadvertently. Thus Horace, 

‘ Telegoni juga parricidae.’ 
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As from some feast a man retiivning late, 

His faithful clogs all meet him^at tlie gate, 

But then, is not this intrigue a breach of morality, and conjupl 
fidelity iu that hero? I refer the reader to note on ver. 1 93 of the 
fifdi book of the Odyssey: I shall only add, that tlffi notions of mo- 
rality are now very different from what they were in former ages. 
Adultery alone was esteemed criminnl, and punished with death by the 
ancient heatliena: concubinage was not only permitted, but thought 
to be honourable, as appears from the practice, not only of heroes, 
but even of the .pagan deities $ and consequently this was tlievice of 
the age, not in particular of Ulysses. But there is a stronger objec- 
tion against Ulysses, and it may he aslved, how is he to be vindicated 
for wasting no less space than a whole yc,ir in dalliiinco with nn har- 
lot? Penelope and his country seem both forgotten, and consequently 
ho appears to neglect his own re-c.slabli.shnK“iit, the chief design of 
the Odyssey: what adds some weight to this ohservaliim is, that bis 
companions seem more sensible of his long absence from his country, 
and regret it more than that heroj for they awake him out of his 
dream, and entreat him to depart from the island. It is therefore ne- 
cessary to take away thi.s objection: for if it be unanswerable, Ulysses 
is guilty of all the miaevies of bis family and country, by neglecting 
to redress them by returning, and tlserefore he must cease to he an 
hero, and La no longer to be proposed as a pattern of wisdom, and 
imitation, ns be is iu the opening of the Odyssey, But the stay of 
Ulysses is involuntary, and consequently irreproachable! he Is in the 
power of a deity, and therefore not capable of departing without her 
permission: tills is evident; for upon the remonstrance made by his 
companions, he dares not undertake his voyage without her dismis- 
sion, Hia asking consent plainly shews that it was not safe, if prac- 
ticable, to go away without it; if he had been a free agent, her leave 
had been unnecessary ; it i.s true, she tells him she will not detain 
him any longer against his inclinations; but this does not imply that 
his stay till then had been voluntary, or that he never had entreated 
to be dismissed before, but rather intimates Uie contrary: it only 
shews that now at last she is willing he should go away. But why 
sb<^d Ulysses a^nd in need of being admouished by his companions? 
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.Rejoicing round, somp morsel to receive, 

(Such as the good man ever us’d to give. ) 

Domestic thus the grisly beasts drew near; 250 
They gaze with wonder, not unmix’d with fear. 

Now on the threshold of the dome they stood. 

And heard a voice resounding through the wood : 
Plac’d at her loom witljin, the goddess sung; 

The vaulted roofs and solid pavement rung. 255 
O’er the fair web the rising figures shine, 

Immortal labour ! worthy hands divine. 

Polites to the rest the question mov’d 
(A gallant leader-, and a man I lov’d). 

What voice celestial, chanting to the loom 260 
(Or nymph, or goddess) echoes from the room? 

Say shall we seek access? With that they call; 

And wide unfold the portals of the hall. 


Docs not this imply that he 'was nmnindful of returning ? This is only 
an evidence that they were desirous to return as well as he; but he 
makes a wise use of their impatience, and takes an occasion from 
their importunities to press for an immediate dismission. 

In short, I am not pleading for perfection in the character of 
Ulysses : human nature allows it not, and therefore it is not to be 
ascribed to it in poetry. But if Ulysses were here guilty, his charac- 
ter ceases to be of a piece; we no longer interest ourselves in his mis- 
fortunes, since they are all owing to his own folly: the nature of the 
poem requires, that he should be continually endeavouring to restore 
his aflfalrs: if tlien he be here sunk, into a lethargy, his chanicter is at 
once lost, his calamities are a just punishment, and the m.aral of the 
Odyssey is destioyed, which is to shew wibclom and virtiw rewarded, 
and vice and folly punished by the death of the siAors, and the re- 
establishment of Ulysses. 

VOI.,'*!. 
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The goddess rising, asks he?” guests to stay, 

Who blindly follow where she leads the way. 265 
Eurylochus alone of all the band, 

Suspecting fraud, more prudently remain’d. 

On thrones around with downy cov'rings grac’d, 

With semblance fair th’ unhappy men she plac’d. 

Milk newly press’d, the sacred,, flour of wheat, 270 
And honey fresh, and Pramiiian wines the treat : 

But venom’d was the bread, and miK'd the bowl, 

With drugs of force to darken all the soul : 

Y. 272. But venomUd was the bread, aiul mii^d the bowl,'] It is 
an undoubted trutli, that Homer ascribes more power to these magicBl 
drugs and incantations tiian tb^ Jbave in iv'niity; but wo are tore- 
member that he is speaking before a credulous audience, who readily 
believed these improbabilities, and at .the same time he very judi- 
ciously provides for tlie satisfaction of his more understanding readers, 
by couching an excellent moral under his fables; viz. that by indulg- 
ing our appetites we sink below the dignity of human nature, and 
degenerate into brutality. 

I am not in the number of those who believe that tliere never were 
any magicians who performed things of an uncommon nature: the 
story of Jannes and Jambres, of the witch of Endor, and Simon Ma- 
gus, are undeniable instances of the contrary. Magic is supposed to 
have been first practised in Egypt, and to have spread afterwards 
among the Chaldeans : it is very evident that Homer had been in 
Egypt, where he might hear an account of the wonders performed by 
it. Dacier is of opinion, that these deluders, or magicians, were mi- 
mics of lire real miracles of Moses, and that they are described with 
a wand, in imitation of that great prophet. 

But if any person tirinks that magic Is mere fable, and never had 
any existence, yet established feme and common opinion justify a 
poet for ubing it. What has been more ridiculed than the winds be- 
ing encloscd tn a bag by ./Eolus, and committed to Ulysses? But as 
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§0011 in the luscioq^ fe^t themselves they lost, 

And drank oblivion of their native coast. g 75 

Instant her circling wand tlie goddess waves, 

To hogs transforms ’em, arid the sty receives. 

No more was seen the human form divine; 

Head, face, and members, bristle into swine: 

absurd as tliis appears, mote countries than Lapland pretend to the 
power of selling a storm or a fair wind at this day, as is notorious 
from travellers of credit; and perhaps a poet would not even in these 
ages be thought ridiculous, if speaking of Lapland, he should intro- 
duce one of these Veneficas, ynd describe the ceremonies she used in 
the performance of her pretended incantations. Milton not unhappily 
has introduced ilie imagined power of these Lapland witches into his 
Paradise Lost. 

» _ ^ The night-hag, when call’d 
In secret, riding through the air she comes. 

Lur’d with the smell of infant blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches, while the lab’ring moon 
Eclipses at their charms. •’ 

In short, Virgil has imitated Homer in all these bold episodes, and 
Horace calls them the miracles of the Odyssey. 

V. 278, No more was seeti the human form divine, &c.] Longinus 
here reports a criticism of Zoilus; he is very pleasant upon this trans- 
formation of the companions of Ulysses, and calls them, ‘ the squeak- 
ing pigs of Homer j’ we may gather from this instance the nature of 
his criticisms, and conjecture that they tended to turn tbe'iinest inci- 
dents of Homer into ridicule. Burlesque was his talent, and instead 
of iufoririing the reason by pointing out the errors of the poem, his 
only aim was to make his readers laugh; but he drew upon himself 
the indignation of all the learned world: be was known by the name 
of the vile Thracian slave, and lived in great want and poverty; and 
posterity prosecutes his memory with tlie same aniniMity. The man 
was really very learned, as Dionysius Halicartiassus informs us: his 
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Still curs’d with sense, their minds remain alone, 280 

And their own voice affrights them when they groan. 

Meanwhile the goddess in disdain bestows 

The mast and acorn, bmtal food ! and strows 

The fruits of cornel, as their feast, around ; 

Now prone and grov’ling on unsav’ry ground. 285 

Eurylochus with pensive i^eps and slow, 

Aghast returns; the messenger of woe, 

* 

And bitter fate. To speak he made essay, 

In vain essay’d, nor would his tongue obey. 

His swelling heart deny’d the wjords their way : 290 
But speaking tears the want of words sup])ly, 

And the full soul bursts copious from his eye. 
Affrighted, anxious for our fellows’ fates, 

We press to hear what sadly he relates. 

We went, Ulysses! (such was thy command) 
Through the lone thicket, and the desert land. 296 

morals -were never reproached, and yet, as Vitruvius relates, he was 
crucified by Ptolemy, or, as others write, stoned to death, or burnt alive 
at Smyrnaj so that his only crime was bis defamation of Hpmer: a 
tragical instance of the great value which was set upon his poetry by 
antiquity, and of the danger of attacking a celebrated author with 
malice and envy. 

Y.QiQSj &c. We went, Ulysies! (such was thy command.J} We 
have here a very lively picture of a person In a great fright, which was 
admired, observes Eustathius, by the ancients. There is not only a 
remarkable harmony in the flowing of the poetry, but the very man- 
ner of speaking represents the disorder of the speaker j he h in too 
great an emotion to introduce his speech by any preface, lie breaks at 
once into it, wit^ut preparation, as if he could not soon enough de- 
liver his tlioughts. Longinus quotes these lines as an instance of the 
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A palace in a woody v^le we found 

Brown with dark forests, and with shades around. 

great judgment of Homer : there it nothing, says that critic, which 
gives more life tg a' discourse, than the taking away the connexions 
and conjunctions; when the discourse is not bound together and em- 
barrassed, it walks and slides along of itself, and will want very little 
oftentimes of going faster even than the thought of the orator: thus 
in Xenophon, * Joining their bucklers, they gave back, they fought, 
they slew, they dy'd together;’ of the same nature is tliat of Emy- 
loclms, 

* We went, Ulysses — such was thy command 

Access we sought — nor was access deny’d : 

Hadiant she came — the portals open'd wide, Src. 

I only wait behind — of all the train; 

I wait^long — and ey'd the doors in vain: 

The rest are vanish'd — none repass’d the gate.’ 

These periods thus cut off, and yet pronounced with precipitation, 
are signs of a lively sorrow; which at the same time hinders, yet 
forces him to speak. 

Many such sudden transitions are to be found in Virgil, of equal 
beauty with, this of Homer: 

* Me, me, iiiquara qui feci, in me convertite tela.’ 

Here the poet shews the earnestness of the speaker, who is insomuch 
haste to speak, that his thoughts run to the end of tlie sentence almost 
bcslbre his tongue can begin it. Thus Achsemenides in his flight 
from the Cyclops, 

* Per sidera tester. 

Per superos, atque hoc coeli spirabilc lumen, 

Tollite me, Teucri.’ 

Here the poet makes no connexion with the preceding discourse, but 
leaves out the inquit, to express the precipitation and terror of Achm- 
menides. ^ 

But our countryman Spenser has equalled, if not surpassed, these 
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A voice celestial echo’d from the tlpme, 

f 

Or nymph, or goddess, chanting to the loom. 300 


great poets of antiquity, in painting a figure of Terror in tfie ninth 
canto of the Fairy Queen, where Sir Trevisan flies f(om Despair. • 

‘ He answer'd nought at nil : but adding new 
Fear to his first amazement, staring wide 
With stony eyes, and heartless hollow hue, 

Astonish’d, stood, as one that had espy’d 
Infernal furies, with their chains unty’dj 
Him yet again, and yet again bes^jake 
The gentle knight ; who nought to him reply'd; 

But trembling ev'ry joint did inly quake, 

And falt’riiig tongue at last, these words seem’d forth to shake, 
For God’s dear love, Sir Knight, do me not slay>^ 

For lol he comes, he comes, fast after me, 

Eft looking back, would fain have run away.’ 


The description sets the figure full before our eyes; he speaks short, 
and in broken and interrupted periods, which estcellently represent 
the agony of his thoughts; and whei) he is a little more confirmed and 
emboldened, he proceeds. 


' And am I now in safety sute, quoth he, 

, From him who would have forced me to die ? 
And is the point of death now turn’d from me? 
Then I may tell this hapless history.’ 


We see he breaks out into interrogations, which, as Longinus ob- 
serves, give great motion, strength, and action to discourse. If^e 
poet bad proceeded siniply, the expression had pot been equal to the 
occasion j but by lliese short questions, he gfves strength to it, and 
shews the disorder of the speaker, by the sudden starts and vehemence 
of the periods. The whole Canto of Despair is a piece of inimitable 
poetry ; the pifture of Sir Trevisan has a general -resemblance to Ibis 
of Eurylochua, jsd seems to have been copied after it, as will appear 
upon comparison. 
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Access we sought, nor was access cleny’cl : 

Radiant she caine; the portals open’d wide: 

The goddess mild invites the guests to stay : 

They blindly follow where she leads the way. 

I only wait behind, of all the train ; 305 

I waited long, and ey'd the doors in vain : 

The rest are vanish’d, none repass’d the gate ; 

And not a man appcam to tell their fate. 

I heard, and instant o’er my shoulders flung 
The belt in which my weighty falchion hung; 310 
(A beamy blade) then seiz’d the bended bow, 

And bade him guide the way, resolv’d to go. 

He, prostmte falling, with both hands embrac’d 
My knees, and weeping thus his suit address’d. 

V, 313. loth hands embrac’d my knees ] The cha- 

racter of Euiylochus, who had married Climenc the sister of Ulysses, 
is the character of a brave man, who being witness to the dreadful 
fate of his companions is diffident of himself, and judges that the 
only way to conquer the danger is to fly from it. To fear upon such 
an occasion, observes Dacier, is not cowardice, but wisdom. But 
what is more remarkable in this description, is the art of Homer in 
inserting the character of a brave man under so great a consternation, 
to set off tlie character of Ulysses, who knows how at once to be bold 
and wise} for the more terrible and desperate the adventure is repre- 
sented by Eurylochtts, the greater appears the intrepidity of Ulysses, 
who trusting to his own wisdom, and the assistance of the gods, has 
the courage to attempt it. 'What adds to tlie merit of the action is, 
that he undertakes it solely for his companions, as Horace describes 
him: 


' Dum sibi, dum fociis reditum parat, aspera multa 
Pertulit, adversis rcrum immcrsabilis unBs,’ 
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0 king belov'cl of Jove! thy servant spare, 315 

And ah, thyself the rash attciniit iorhear ! ^ 

Never, alas! thou never shalt return, 

Or see the wetched for whose loss we mourn. 

With what remains from certain ruin flj’? 

And save the few not fated yet to die. 320 

1 answer’d stern. Inglorious then remain, 

Here feast and loiter, and desert thy train. 

Alone, uufriendod will I tempt my way ; 

The laws of fate compel, and I obey. 

This said, and scornful turning from the shore 325 
My haughty step, I stalk'd the valley o’eiv ^ 

Till now approaching nigh the magic how’r, 

Where dwelt th’ enchant’rcss .skill'd in hcrb.s of pow’r; 

V. 331. Inglorious then remain, 

Here feast and loiter — ~-] 

This expression is used sarcastically by Ulysses, ami in derision of his 
fears. Dacier remarks, tliat Ulysses having not seen what is related 
by Euiylochus, believes his refusal to return proceeds from his faint- 
heartedness: an instance, adds she, tliat we frequently form wrong 
judgments of men’s actions, when we are ignorant of the motives of 
them. I confess I am of opinion, that there is some degree of cow- 
ardice in the character of Euiylochus: a man truly brave would not 
express such confusion and terror, in any extremity j he is not to be 
inspirited either by Ulysses, or the example of his other companions, 
as appears from the sequel, insomuch that Ulysses threatens to kill 
him for a coward^ this prevails over his first fears, and he submits to 
meet a future danger, merely to avoid one that is present. What 
makes this observation more just is, that we never see a brave man 
drawn by Homer or Virgil in such faint colours; but they al'vays dis- 
cover a presence oplSiind upon all emergencies. 
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A form divine forth issu’d from the wood, 

(Immortal Hermes with the golden rod) 330 

In human semblance. On his bloomy face 
Youth smil’d celestial, with each op’ning grace. 

He seiz’d mj^'^hand, and gracious thus began. 

Ah whither roam’st thou ? much-enduring man ! 

O blind to fate ! what led thy steps to rove S35 
The horrid mazes of tins magic grove? 

Each friend you seek in yon enclosure lies, 

All lost their form, and habitants of sties. 

Think’st thou by wit to model their escape? 

Sooner aljalt thou, a stranger to thy shape, • 340 
Fall pron^heir equal: first thy danger know, 

Then -take the antidote the gods bestow. 

The plant I give through all the direful bow’r 
Shall guard thee, and avert the evil hour, 
hlow hear her wicked arts. Before thy eyes 345 
The bowl shall sparkle, and the banquet rise ; 

Take this, nor from the faithless fea.st abstain, 

For tempei’’d drugs and poisons shall be vain. 

Soon as she strikes her wand, and gives the word, 
Draw forth and brandish thy refulgent sword, 350 
And menace death : those menaces shall move 
Her alter’d mind to blandishment and love. 

Nor shun the blessing proffer'd to thy arms. 

Ascend her bed, and taste celestial charms; 

So .shall thy tedious toils a respite find, 

And thy lost friends return to humairkind. 


355 
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But swear her first by those dread oaths that tie 
The pow’rs below, the blessed in the sky; 

Lest to thee naked secret fraud be meant, 

Or magic bind thee, cold and impotent. 36O 

Thus while he spoke, the sov’reign piant he drew, 
Where on th’ all-bearing eartli unmark'd it grew, 

V. 361. The sov' reign plant Jtiu drew. 

Where on th' all-bearing earth mmark'd it grew, fee ] 

This whole passage is to be understood allegorically. Mercury is Sea- 
son, he being the god of science: the plant which he gives as a pre- 
servative against incantation is inshnclion; the root of it is black, 
the flower white and sweet; the r<x>t denotes that the foundation or 
principles of instmetion appear obscure and bitter, and/fc distasteful 
at first, according to that .saying of Plato, ' Tlic beginnings of instroc- 
tion are always accompanied with reluct mice and pain,’ The flower 
of Moly is white and sweet; this denotes that the fruits of instruction 
are sweet, agreeable, and nourishing. Mercury gives this plant; 
this intimates, that all inslruction Is the gift of heaven; Mercury 
brings it not with him, but gathers it from the place where he stands, 
to shew that wisdom is not confined to places, but that every where 
it may be found, if heaven vouchsafes to discover it, and we are dis- 
posed to receive and follow it. Thus Isocrates understands the alle- 
gory of Moly; he adds, Ilixftty etvou pt^etv aurrjf, to & MwXu®* avS©* 
XEUKor naloL yaXec, Sta, tijy ra rtXar WMSsias xai fo 

TjSu Tcai rpopifiov. The root of Moly is bitter, but the flower of it 
white as milk, to denote the excellency of instruction, as well as the 
pleasure and utility of it in the end. He fuither illustrates the alle- 
gory, by adding Kapifag s'ljy waiSeiaf sf •mi ftij yaXcoili ineXas, 
yXuxsif, Sm. That is, ‘ the fruits of instruction are not only white 
■ as milk, hut sweet, though they spring from a bitter root.’ Eu- 
StATBIUS. 

Maximus Tyrins also gives this story an allegorical sense. Dissert. 
XV. kmy fjisy ray oSixtirea ax opo-it ms urctvloms euiJJpagais ayrilex”"' 
ftsv®' cigshj rw^et^raro etvtw ro ck Ki/jk;;? MwAw, rare ro ey ^a>.arlrj 
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And shew’d its nature and its wondrous pow’r; 

Black was the root, but milky- white the flow’r' 

Moly the name, to mortals hard to find, 365 

But all is easy to th’ ethereal kind. 

This HermeS gave, then gliding off the glade 
Shot to Olympus from the woodland shade. 

While full of thought, revolving fates to come, 

% 

I speed my passage to th’ enchanted dome : 370 

} that is, ' Dost thou not observe Ulysses, how by opposing 
virtue to adversity he preserves his life? This is the Moly that pro- 
tects him from Circe, this is the scarf that delivers him from the 
storm, frqm Polypheme, from hdl,’ &c. See also Dissert, xix. 

It is pretended that Moly is an Egyptian plant, and that it was 
really made u.se of as a preservative against enchantments: but I be- 
lieve the Moly of Mercuiy, and the Nepenthe of Helen, are of the 
same production, and grow only in poetical gromid. ' 

Ovid has translated this passage in bis Metamorphosis, lib. xiv. 

' Pacifer huic dederat florem Cyllenius albumj 
Moly vocant superi, nigrh radice tenetur, &c.’ 

There is a remarkable sweetness in tlie verse which describes the ap- 
pearance of Mercury in the shape of a young man; 

Nsr^yii) oivOfi eoixais 

Ilfwrav uffr,Vi5-nj ra vrsg %afi8aY«r:) 

' -I On bis bloomy face 

Youth smil’d celestial ‘ 

Virgil was sensible of the beauty of it, and imitated it; 

* Ora puer primli signaiis intonsn juventft,’ 

But in the opinion of Macrobias, he falls short of Homer, lib. v. 
Saturn. 13. ‘ Praitermissh gratis indpientis pubertatis re vssp 
minus gratam fecit latlnam descriptionem^ 
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Arriv’d, before the lofty gates I staff'd; 

The lofty gates the goddess wide display’d ; " 

She leads before, and to the feast invites j 
I follow sadly to the magic rites. 

Radiant with starry studs, a silver seat 375 

Receiv’d my limbs ; a footstool eas’d my feet. 

She mix'd the potion, fraudulent of soul; 

The poison mantled in the golden bowl. 

I took, and quaff’d it, confident in heav’n : 

Then wav’d the wand, and then the word was giv’n, 
Hence to thy fellows! (dreadful she began) 381 
Go, be a beast!— I heard, and yet was man^> 

Then sudden whirling, like a waving flame. 

My beamy falchion, I assault the dame. 

Struck with unusual fear, she trembling cries, 385 
She faints, she falls ; she lifts her weeping eyes. 

V. 379- ^ Wot, and quOtSTd it, coi^fidcnt in lieav'n,'] Itmaybq 
asked if Ulysses is not as culpable as his companions, in drinking 
this potion? "Where lies the difference? and how is the allegory car- 
ried on, when Ulysse,8 yields to the soUcilation of Circe, that is Plea- 
sure, and indulges, not resists his appetites ? The moral of the fable 
is, that all pleasure is not unlawful, but the excess of it : we may en- 
joy, provided it be with moderation. Ulysses does not taste till he ia 
fortified against itj whereas his companions yielded without any care 
or circumspection 3 they indulged their appetites only, Ulysses takes 
merely out of a desire to deliver his associates: he makes himself 
master of Circe, or Pleasure, and is not in the power of it, and en- 
joys it upon his own terms; they are slaves to it, and out of a capa- 
city ever to regain their freedom but by the assistance of Ulysses. 
The general moral of the whole fable of Circe is, that pleasure is as 
dreadful an enemy j^^danger, and a Circe as hard to be conquered as 
a Polypheme. 
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What art thoy.? syy! from whence, from whom 
you' came? 

O more than human ! tell thy race, thy name. 
Amazing strength, these poisons to sustain ! 

Not mortal thou, nor mortal is thy brain. 390 

Or art thou he ? the man to come (foretold 
By Hermes pow’rful wjth the wand of gold) 

The man from Troy, who wander’d ocean round ; 

The man for wisdom’s various arts renown’d, 

Ulysses?' oh! thy threat’ning frir)'^ cease, 395 

Sheath thy bright sword, and join our hands in peace; 
Let mutnal joys our mutual timst combine, 

And love, and love-bora confidence be thine. 

And how, dread Circe ! (furious I rejoin) 

Can love, and love-born confidence be minel 400 
Beneath thy charms when my companions groan, 
Transform’d to beasts, with accents not their o'wn. 

O thou of fraudful heart I shall I be led 
To share thy feast-rites, or ascend thy bed ; 


V, 403, — — Shall I be led 

To share thy feasl-^ites.'] 

Eustathius observes, that we have here the picture of a man truly 
wise, who when Pleasure courts him to indulge his appetites, not 
only knows how to abstain, but suspects it to be a bait to draw him 
into some inconveniences; a roan should never think himself in secu- 
rity in the house of a Circe. It' may be added, that these apprehen- 
sions of Ulysses are not without a foundadouj from this intercourse 
with that goddess, Tdegouus sprung, wliu ao«dental]y slew his fa- 
ther Ulys;,es. 
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That, all unam’d, thy vengeance may have vent, 405 
And magic bind me, cold and impotent? 

Celestial as thou art, yet stand deny’dj 
Or swear that oath by which the gods are ty’d, 

Swear, in thy soul no latent frauds remain, 

Swear, by the 'vow which never can be vain. 410 
The goddess swore : then seiz’d my hand, and led 
To the sweet transports of the genial bed. 

Ministrant to their queen, wth busy care 
Four faithful handmaids the soft rites prepare; 
Nymphs sprung from fountains, or from shady woods, 
Or the fair offspring of the sacred hoods, 4l6 

One o’er the conches jmmted carpets threw. 

Whose purple lustre glow’d against the view : 

White linen lay beneath. Another plac’d 

The silver stands with golden flaskets grac'd : 420 


V.414. Four handmaids, &c.] This large description of 

the entertainment in the palace of Circe, is particnlarly judicious j 
Ulysses is in an house of pleasure, and the poet dwells upon it, and 
shews how every circumstance contributes to promote and advance it. 
The attendants are all nymphs, and flic bath and perfumes usher in 
the feast and wines. The four verses that follow, are omitted by 
Dader, and they are marked in Eustathius as superfluous; they are 
to be found in other parts of the Odyssey; but that, I confess, would 
be no argument why tlicy should not stand here (such repetitions 
being frequent in Homer), if they had a due propriety, but they con- 
tain a tautology. We see before a table spread for the entertainment 
of Ulysses, why then should that circumstance be repeated ? If they 
are omitted, there will no chasm or incoherence appear, and there- 
fore probably they v^e not originally inserted here by Homer. 
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With dulcet bev’r^e t\iis the beaker crown’d, 

Fair in the midst, with gilded cups around: 

That in the tripod o’er the kindled pile 
The water pours ; the bubbling waters boil : 

An ample vase receives the smoking wave ; 425 

And, in the bath prepar’d, my limbs I lave : 

Reviving sweets repair J:lie mind’s decay, 

And take the painful sense of toil away. 

A vest and tunic o’er me next she threw, 

Fresh from the bath and dropping balmy dew; 430 
Then led and plac’d me on the sov ’reign seat, 

With carpets spread ; a footstool at my feet. 

The golden ew’r a nymph obsequious brings, 
Replenish’d from the cool translucent springs ; 

With copious water the bright vase supplies 435 
A silver layer of capacious size. 

I wash’d. The table in fair order spread, 

They heap the gUtt’ring canisters with bread; 

Viands of various kinds allure the taste, 

Of choicest sort and savour, rich repast! 440 

Circe in vain invites the feast to share; 

Absent I ponder, and absorpt in care : 

While scenes of woe rose anxious in my breast 
The queen beheld me, and these n'ords addrest. 
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Can yet a doubt, or any tlreiuL remain, 

When sworn that oath which never can be vain? 4-SO 
I answer’d, Goddess! humane is thy breast, 

By justice sway’d, by tender pity prest: 

III fits it me, whose friends are sunk to f)easts, 

To quaff thy bowls, or riot in thy feasts. 

Me wouldst thou please? for them thy cares employ, 
And them to me restore, and me to joy. 456 

With that, she parted : in her potent hand 
She bore the virtue of the mag'tc wand. 

Then hast’niug to the sties set wide the, door, 

Urg’d forth, and drove tlie bri-stly herd before; 460 
Unwieldy, out they nwh'd, with gou’ral cry, 
Enormous boasts dishonest to tlie eye. 

Now touch’d by cduntfcv-charms, they change agen, 
And stand majestic, arid recall'd to men. 

Those hairs of late that bristled ev'iy part, 465 
Tall off;' miraculpus effect of art! 

Till all the form in full proportion rise, 

More young, more large, more graceful to my eyes. 
They saw, they knew me, and rvith eager pace 
Clung to their master in a long embrace. 470 

V. 468. More young, — more graceful to my eyes!] JIpJBer ex- 
cellently carries on his allegory: he intends by this expression of the 
enlargement of the beauty of Ulysses's companions, to teach that men 
who turn from an evil course, into the paths of virtuemt excel even 
themsdvesj having learned the value of virtue from the miseries they 
suffered in pursuit vice, they become new men, and as it were en- 
joy a second life, EusTAxnius. 
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Sad, pleasing sight! yith tears each eye ran o’er, 
And sobs of joy re-echo’d through the bow’r : 

Ev’n Circe wept, her adamantine heart 
Felt pity enter, and sustain’d her part. 

Son of Laertes 1 (tlien the queen began) 475 
Oh much-enduring, much-experienc’d man. ! 

Haste to thy vessel on the sea-beat shore, 

Unload thy treasures, and the galley moor; 

Then bring' thy friends, secure from future harms. 
And in our grottos stow thy spoils and arms. 480 

She said. Obedient to her high command 
I quit the place, and hasten to the strand. 

My sad companions on the beach I found. 

Their wistful eyes in floods of sorrow drow’d. 

As from fresh pastures and the dewy field 485 

(When loaded cribs their ev’ning banquet yield) 

V. 485, yis from fresh pastures and the dewy field, See.] If this 
ainule were to be rendered literaUyi would run thus; * as calves 
seeing the droves of cows returning at night when tliey are filled with 
their pasturage, run skipping out to meet them; the stalls no longer 
detain them, but running round their dams they fill the plain with 
their lowings, &c.’ If a similitude of this nature were to be intro, 
duced into inodeni poetry, I am of opinion it would fall under ridi- 
cule for want of delicacy: but in reality, images drawn from nature, 
and a rural life, have always a very good effect; iu particular, this 
before us enlivens a melancholy description of sorrows, and so ex- 
actly expresses in cveiy point the joy of Ulysses's companions, we see 
them in the very description. To judge rightly of comparisons, we 
are not to examine if the subject from whence they are derived be 
great or little, noble or faniiliar, but we are principally to consider if 
the image produced be clear and lively, if the poet have skill to dig- 
VOLt^I. a I 
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The loAving herds return; around tliem throng 
With leaps and bounds their latc-iinprison’cl young, 
Bush to their mothers with unruly joy, 

And echoing hills return the tender cry: 490 

So round me press'd exulting at my sight, 

With cries and agonies of wild delight. 

The weeping sailors ; nor less fierce their joy 
Than if return’d to Ithaca from Troy. 

Ah master ! ever honour’d, ever dear, 495 

(These tender words on cv’iy side I hear) 

What other joy can equal thy return? 

Not that lov’d country for whose sight we mourn, 
The soil that nurs’d us, and that gave us breath : 

But ah 1 relate our lost companions death. 500 
I answer’d cheerful. Haste, your galley moor, 
And bring our treasures and our arms ashore: 

Those in yon hollow caverns let us lay; 

Then rise and follow where I lead the way. 


nify it by poetical words, tod if it perfectly paints die thing it is in- 
tended to represent. This ride fully vindicates Homer: though he 
frequently paints low life, yet he never uses terms which arc not 
noble; or if he uses humble words or phrases, it is witli so much art, 
that, as Dionysius observes, they become noble and harmonious. In 
short, a top may be used witii propriety and elegance in a similitude 
by a Virgil, and tlie sun may be dishonoured by a Maevins; a mean 
thought expressed in noble terms being more tolerable, tlian a noble 
thought disgraced by mean expressions. Things that have an intrinsic 
greatness need only to be barely represented to fill the soul with ad- 
miration, but it sliejys the skill of a poet to raise a low subject, and 
exalt common appearances into dignity. 
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Your fellows live ; believe youf eyes, and come 505 
To take the joys of Cii’ce’s sacred dome. 

With ready speed the joyful crew obey : 

Alone Eurylochus persuades their stay. 

Whither (life cry’d) ah whither will ye run ? 

Seek ye to meet those evils ye should shun? 510 
Will you the terrors of the dome explore, 

In swine to grovel, or in lions roar, 

Or wolf-like howl aivay the midnight hour 
In dreadful watch around the magic bow’r? 
Remember Cyclops, and his bloody deed; 515 

Tlie leader’s rashness made the soldiers bleed. 

I heard incens’d, and first resolv’d to speed 
My flying falchion at the rebel’s head. 

Dear as he was, by ties of kindred bound, 

This hand had stretch’d him breathless on the ground ; 
But all at once my interposing train 521 

For mercy pleaded, nor could plead in vain. 

Leave here the man who dares his prince desert, 
Leave to repentance and his own sad heait, 


V. 515. Rmemler Cyclops, &c.3 The poet piiints Eurylochus 
uniformly, under great disorder of mind and terrible apprehensions: 
there is no similitude between Circe and Cyclops, witii respect to the 
usage of the companions of Ulysses j but Homer puts tliese expres- 
sions into his month, to represent the nature of terror, which con- 
founds the thoughts, and consequently distracts the language of a 
person who is possessed by it. Tlie character therefore of Eurylochus 
is the imitation of a person confounded with fears, speaking irra- 
tionally and incoherently. Eustathivs. 
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To guard the ship. Sock we the saercd shades 525 
Of Circe’s palace, where Ulysses leads. 

This with one voice declar'd, the rising train 
Left the black vessel by the inurin'ring main. 

Shame touch'd Eurylochus's alter'd breast' 

He fear'd niy threats, and follow'd with the re.st. 530 
Meanwhile the goddess, with indulgent cares 
And social joys, the late transform'd repairs; 

The bath, the feast, their fainting soul rencM's ; 
llicli in refulgent robes, and drop[)ing balmy dews: 
Bright’niug with joy their eager eyes behold 535 
Each other’s face, and each hi.s story told ; 

Then gushing tears the namtive confound, 

And with their sobs the vaulted roofs resound. 

When hush’d their passion, thus the goddess cries; 
Ulysses, taught by labours to be wise, 540 

Let this short memory of grief sullicc. 

To me are known the various woes yc bore, 

In storms by sea, in perils on the shore ; 

Forget whatever was in fortune’s pow’i*, 

And share the pleasures of this genial hour. 545 
Such be your minds as ere ye left your coast, 

Or learn’d to sorijow for a countiy lost. 

Exiles and wand’rcrs now, where’er ye go, ' 

Too faithful memory renews your woe ; 

The cause remov’d, habitual griefs remain, 

And the soul saddens by the use of pain. 


550 
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Her kind iiitreaty mov’d the gen’ral breast; 

Tir’d with long toil, we willing sunk to rest. 

We ply’d the banquet and the bowl we crown’d, 

Till the full circle of the year came round. 555 
But when the seasons, following in their train, 
Brought back the montlis, the days, and hours again ; 
As from a lethargy at once they rise. 

And urge their chief with animating cries. 

Is this, Ulysses, our inglorious lot? 560 

And is the name of Ithaca forgot? 

Shall never the dear land in prospect rise. 

Or the lov’d palace glitter in our eyes? 

Melting I heard ; yet till the sun’s decline 
Prolong’d the feast, and quaff’d the rosy wine: 565 
But when the shades came on at ev’ning hour, 

And all lay slumb’xing in the dusky bow’r; 

I came a suppliant to fair Circe’s bed, 

The tender moment seiz’d, and thus I said. 

Be mindful, goddess, of thy promise made ; 570 

Must sad Ulysses ever be delay’d? 

Around their lord my sad companions mourn, 

Each breast beats homeward, anxious to return : 

If but a moment parted from thy eyes, 574 

Their tears flow round me, and my heart complies. 

Go then (she cry’d), ah go I yet think, irot I, 

Not Circe, but the Fates your wish deny. 

Ah hope not yet to breathe thy native air ! 

Far other journey first demands thy Care ; 
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To trend th’ uucondbrlnble paths l)eucatli, 580 
And view the realms of darkness and of death, 

There seek theThel)an bard, ilepviv’d of sis^ht; 
Within, irradiate with prophetic light ; 

f 

V. 579. Far other jnitriin/ 

To tread lIC uncomfor table paths beneath.'] 

There should in all the episodes of epic jioctiy appear a convenience, 
if not a necessity of every incident; it may therefore be asked what 
necessity lliere is for tliis descent of Ulysses into hell, to consult the 
shade of Tircsiiis? Could not Circe, vvljo was n goddess, discover to 
him all the future contingcnck's of his life? Kustaihius excellently 
answers this objection; (Tircc declares to Ihyssc^s ihts neettssity of con. 
flulting Tircfdiia, that lie may learn Irotn tlui mouth of that prophet, 
that his death was to ho from the. occuu; she acts thus hi order to 
dispose him to stay with her, after his rotiiru from I ho regions of the 
dead: or if sho cannol porsuailo him to stay with lier, that she may 
at least secure him from retunung to liiiv rival Calypso ; she Iiacl pro. 
mised him immortality, but by this deseciit, lie will learn that it is 
decreed that he should receive his deatli from Iho ocean; for he died 
by the bone of a sea-fish called Xipliias. Her love for Ulysses in- 
duces her not to make the discovery herself, for it was evident she 
would not find credit, but Ulysses would iinpulo it to her love, and 
the desire she had to detor him from leaving her island. This will 
appear more probable, if we observe the conduct of Circe in the fu- 
ture parts of the Odyssey s she relates to him the dangers of Scylla and 
Chaiybdis, of the oxen of Phoebus, and the Sirens; but says nothing 
concerning his death: this likewise gives an air of probability to the 
relation. The isle of Circe was adjoinlug to Scylla and Charybdis, 
&c. and consequently she may be supposed to be acquainted with 
those places, and give an account of them to Ulysses with exactness, 
but she leaves tire dea-ees of heaven and the fate of Ulysses to the 
narration of the prophet, it best suiting his character to see into fu- 
turity. By the descent of Ulysses into hell may be signified, that a 
wise man ought to be ignorant of nothing; that lie ought to ascend 
in thought into heaven, and understand the heavenly appearances^ 
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To whom Perseplaone, entire anti whole, 

Gave to retain th’ mftcparated soul: 5%S 

and be acqii,ajnted with wliat is contained in the bowels of the earth, 
and bring to light the secrets of nature: that lie ought to know the 
nature of the soul, what it sulFers, and how it acts after it is separated 
from the body. Eustathius. 

V. .'584. To luhom Persephone, See.] Homer here gives the reason 
w'liyTiresias should be consulted, ratlier than any other ghost, because 

Ts re epreJoi surf. 

This expression is fully explained, and the notion of die soul after 
death, wbicli prevailed among the ancients, is set in a clear light, 
verse Q2, and 1 24, of the xxiiid book of the Iliad, to which passages 
I refer the readers. But whence had Tiresias this privilege above the 
rest of tire dead ? Callimachus ascribes it to Pluto. 

Ka .1 /Aov©J sirs sv vtwisrrt 

d’silavsi, y,ey«A,(o riy.1®.* Ayeo’i^a. 

Tally meuUons this pre-eminence of Tiresias in his first book: of Di- 
viiiatiau. Perhaps tlie whole fiction may arise from his great reputa- 
tion among the ancients for prophecy; and in honour to his memory 
they might imagine that his soul after death retained the same supe- 
riority. Ovid in his Metamorphoses gives us a very jocular reason for 
tile blindness and prophetic knowledge of Tiresias, from a matrimo- 
nial contest between Jupiter and Juno. Cato Major, as Plutarch in 
his Political Precepts informs us, applied this verse to Scipio, when he 
was made consul contrary to the Roman statute?. 

Oios wstfvriai, roj fs ayjni curtrany, 

But I ought not to suppress what Diodorus Siculus relates con- 
cerning Tiicsias. Biblioth. lib. iv. he tells us, that he had a daughter 
named Daphne, a priestess at Delphi. n«f’ ijf 9 a<n xai rov miifluv 
OfAijfOv mo/.Xa rm srrm crfelgtra^evoy, xory-ijo-ai njv iStay wonjiriv. That 
is, ' From whom it is said, that the poet Homer received many (of the 
Sibyls) verses, and adorned his own poetry with them.’ If this be true, 
there lay a debt of gratitude upon Homer, aii<yiepays it honourably. 
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The rest are fonns, of empty tether made ; 

Impassive semblance, and a flitting shade. 

Struck at the word., my very heart was dead : 
Pensive I sat; my tears bedew’d the bed ; 

To hate the light and life my soul begun,. 590 
And saw that all was grief beneath the sun! 

Compos’d at length, the gashing tears supprest, 

And my toss’d limbs now weary^l into rest, 

How shall I tread (I cry’d), ah Circe! say, 

The dark descent, and who shall guide the Avay? 59^ 
Can living eyes behold the realms below? 

"What bark to waft me, and what wind to blow ? , ’ 
Thy fated road (the magic pow’r rcply’d) 

Divine Ulysses I asks no mortal guide, 

Rear but the mast, the spacious sail display, 600 
The northern winds shall wing thee on thy way. 

Soon shalt thou reach old Ocean’s utmost ends. 
Where to the main the shelving shore descends ; 


by this dUtingviishing character, wLLch ho gives to tlie father. An 
instance of a -worthy disposition in the poet, and it remains at once 
an honour to Tircsias, and a monument of his own gratitude. 

This descent of Ulysses into hell has a very happy effect, it gives 
Homer an opportunity to embellish his poetry with an admirable va- 
riety, and to insert fables and histories tliat at once instruct and de- 
light. It is particularly happy with respect to the Phseacians, who 
could not but highly admire a person whose -wisdom had not only de- 
livered him from so many perils on earth, but had been permitted by 
the gods to see the regions of the dead, and return among the livingj 
this relation could not fail of pleasing an audience delighted witli 
etrange stories, and exteaordinary adventures. 
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The barren trees of Proserpine’s black woods, 

Poplars and willow^ treinbling o’er the floods; 605 
There fix thy vessel in the lonely bay, 

And enter there the kingdoms void of day : 

V. 602. Soon shall thou reach old OcearCs utmost ends, &c.] This 
whole scene is excellently imagined by the poet, as Eustathius ob- 
serves; the trees are all barren, the place is upon the shores where 
notliing grows; and all the rivers are of a melancholy signification, 
suitable to the ideas we have of those infernal regions. Ulysses arrives 
at this place, where he calls «p the shades of the dead, in the space of 
one day; from whence we may conjecture, that he means a place that ' 
lies between Cumae and Baiae, near the lake Avernus, in Italy; 
which, as Strabo remarks, is the scene of the necromancy of Homer, 
according to the opinion of antiquity. He further adds, that there 
really are such rivers as Homer mentions, though not placed in their 
true situation, according to the liberty allowable to poetry. Others 
write, that the Cimmeril once inhabited Italy, and that the famous 
cave of Pausilipe w'as begun by them about the time of the Trojan 
wars: here they offered sacrifice to the Manes, which might give oc- 
casion to Homer’s fiction. The Grecians, who inhabited these places 
after the Cimmerians, converted these dark habitations into stoves, 
baths, &c. 

Silius Itallcns writes, tliat the Lucrine lake was anciently called 
Cocytus, lib. xii. 

' Ast hie Lucrino manslsse vocabula quondam 
Cocyti memorat.’ — — 

It is also probable, that Acheron was the ancient name of Avernus, 
because Acherusia, a large water near Cum®, flows into it by con- 
cealed passages. Silius Italicus informs us, that Avernus was also 
called Styx. 

' Ille olim populls dictum Styga, nonune verso, 

Stagna inter edebrem nunc miria monstrat Avernum.' 

Here Hannibal offered sacrifice to the Manes, eS it is recorded by 
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Where Phlegeton’s loud toiTciits rushing clown, 

Hiss in the flaming gulf of AdiercJii ; 

Livyj and Tully affirms it from an ancient poet, from 'whom hq 
quotes the following fragment; 

' Inde in viclnia nostril Avemi lacus, , 

Unde animae excitantur obscuid umbra, 

A'ti Acherontis aperto ostio.* 

This may seem to justify the observation that Acheron was once the 
name of Avernus, though the words are capable of a different inter, 
pretation. 

If these remarks be true, it is probable that Homer does not 
neglect geography, as most commentators judge, Virgil describes 
,fflncaa descending into hell by Avernus, after the example of Homer. 
Milton places these rivers in hell, an 4 beautifully describes tlieir 119. 
lures, in his Paradise Lost. 

— Along the banks 
Of four infernal rivers, that disgorge 
Into the burning lake llicir baleful streams. 

Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hatej 
Sad Acheron, of sorrow, black and deep : 

Cocytus, nam’d of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful stream; fierce Phlegcton, 

Whose wayes of torrent-fire ipflarne with rage; 

Tar off &om these a slow and silent stream, 

Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her wat’ry labyrinth, whereof who drinks 

Forthwith his former state and being forgets. 

Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain.’ 

Thus also, agreeably to the idea of hell, the offerings to the infernal 
powers are all black, the Cimmerians lie in a land of darkness; the 
heifer which Ulysses is to offer is barren, like that in Virgil. 

‘ Sterilemquc tibi, Proserpina, Vaccamj’ 

to denote that the grave is unfiruitful, that it devours all things, that 
it is a place where ^tl things are forgotten. 
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And where, slow-rolling from the Stygian bed, |5I0 
’Cocytus’ lamentaHle waters spread : 

Where the dark rock o’erhangs th’ infernal lake, 

And mingling streams eternal murmurs make. 

First draw thy falchion, and on ev’ry side 
Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide: 615 
To all the shades around libations pour, 

And o’er th’ ingredient strow the hallow’d flour : 

New wine and milk, with honey temper’d, bring, 
And living water from the crystal sprung. 

Then the wan shades and feeble ghosts implore, 620 
With promis’d oif ’rings on thy native shore; 

A barren cow, the stateliest of the isle, 

And, heap’d with various wealth, a blazing pile : 
These to the rest ; but to the Seer must bleed 
A sable ram, the pride of all thy breed, 625 

These solemn vows and holy offerings paid 
To all the phantom-nations of the dead; 

Be next thy care the sable sheep to place 
Full o’er the pit, anti hell-ward turn their face : 

But from th’ infernal rite thine eye withdraw, 630 
And back to Ocean glance with rev’rend awe. 

Sudden shall skim along the dusky glades 
Thin airy shoals, and visionary shades. 

Then give command the sacrifice to haste, 

Let the flay’d victims in tire flame be cast, 635 
And sacred vows, and mystic song, apply’d 
To grisly Pluto, and his gloomy bridcj 
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Wide o’er the pool, thy falchion wav’d around 
Shall drive the spectres from forbidden ground : ^ 

The sacred draught shall all the dead forbear, 640 
Till aAvful from the shades arise the Seer. 

Let him, oraculous, the end, the way, 

The turns of all thy future fate, display. 

Thy pilgrimage to come, and remnant of thy day. 

So speaking, from the ruddy orient shone 645 
The. morn conspicuous on her golden throne. 

The goddess with a radiant tunic drest 
My limbs, and o’er me ciist a silken vest. 

Long flowing robes, of purest -srhitc, array , 

The nymph, that added lustre to the day : 650 

A tiar wreath'd her head with many a fold; 

Her waste was circled with a zone of gold. 

Forth issuing then, from place to place I flew; 

Rouse man by man, and animate my crew. 

Rise, rise my mates ! ’tis Circe gives command ; 655 
Our journey calls us ; haste, and quit the land. 

All rise and follow, yet depart not all. 

For fate decreed one wetched man to fall. 

A youth there was, Elpenor was he nam’d, 

Not much for sense, nor much for courage fam’d; 

V. 659. A youth there was, Elpenor was he nam'd.'] Homer dis- 
misses not the description of this house of pleasure and debauch, with- 
out shewing the moral of his fable, which is the ill consequences that 
attend those who indulge themselves in sensuality; this is set forth 
ill the punishment of Elpenor. He describes him as a person of no 
w'orth, to shew thafTiebauchery enervates our faculties, and renders 
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The youngest of our band, a vulgar soul 66 1 

h t % 

orn hut to banquet, and to drain the bowl. 

He, hot and careless, on a turret’s height 
With sleep repair’d the long debauch of night ; 

The sudden thmult stirr’d linn where he lay, 665 
And down he hasten’d, but forgot the wny ; 

Full endlong from the roof the sleeper fell, 

And snapp’d the spinal joint, and wak’d in hell. 

The rest crowd round me with an eager look; 

I met them with a sigh, and thus bespoke. 67 O 

Already, friends ! ye think your toils are o’er. 

Your hopes already touch your native shore: 

Alas ! far otherwise the nymph declares, 

Far other journey first demands our cares; 

both the mind and body incapable of thinking, or acting 'with great- 
ness and bravery. At the same time these circumstantial relations are 
not without a good eflfeetj for they render the story probable, as if it 
were spoken witli the veracity of an history, not the liberty of poetry. 

I will conclude this book with a paragraph from Plutarch’s Morals : 
it is a piece of advice to the fair sex, drawn from the story of Circe 
and Ulysses. ' They who bait their books (says this philosopher) with 
intoxicated drugs may catch fish with little trouble j but then they 
prove dangerous to eat, and unpleasant to the taste: thus women who 
use arts to ensnare their admirers, become wives of fools and mad- 
men; they whom the sorceress Circe enchanted, were no better 
tlian brutes j and she used them accordingly, enclosing them with 
sties; but she loved Ulysses intirely, whose prudence avoided her in- 
toxications, and made his conversation agreeable. Those women who 
will not believe tliat Pasiphae was ever enamoured of a bull, are yet 
themselves so extravagant, as to abandon the society of men of sense 
and temperance, ahd to betake tliemselves to the^emhraccs of brutal 
and stupid felloT.vs.’ Ptux. Conjugal Precepts. 
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Wide o’er the pool, thy falchion wav’d around 
Shall drive the spectres from foi'bicldcn ground : 

The sacred draught shall all the dead forbear, 640 
Till aAvful from the shades arise the Seer. 

Let him, oraculous, the end, the way, « 

The turns of all thy future fate, display, 

Thy pilgrimage to come, and remnant of thy day. 

So speaking, from the ruddy orient shone 645 
The, morn conspicuous on her golden throne. 

The goddess with a radiant tunic drest 
My limbs, and o’er ,mc cast a silken vest. 

Long flowing robes, of purest white, army , 

The nymph, that added lustre to the day : 650 

A tiar wreath’d her head with many a fold ; 

Her waste was circled with a zone of gold. 

Forth issuing then, from place to place I flew; 

Rouse man hy man, and animate iny crew. 

Rise, rise my .mates 1 ’tis Circe gives command ; 655 
Our journey calls us ; haste, and quit the land. 

All rise and follow, yet depart not all, 

For fate decreed one wretched man to fall. 

A youth there was, Elpenor was he nam’d. 

Not much for sense, nor much for courage fam’d; 

V, 659. ui youth there was, Elpenor was he nam’d.'] Homer dis- 
misses not the description of this house of pleasure and debauch, with- 
out shewing the moral of his ]&ble, which is the ill consequences that 
attend those who indulge themselves in sensuality; this is set forth 
in tl:e punishment of Elpenor. He describes him ns a person of no 
worth, to shew thafTlebauchcry enervates our faculties, and renders 
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The youngest of our band, a vulgar soul 
born but to banquet, and to drain the bowl. 

He, hot and careless, on a turret’s height 
With sleep repair’d the long debauch of night: 

The sudden t?imult stirr’d him Adhere he lay, 66.5 
And down he hasten’d, but forgot the Avay; 

Full endlong from the roof the sleeper fell. 

And snapp’d the spinal joint, and Avalc’d in hell. 

The rest croAvd round me with an eager look; 

I met them with a sigh, and thus bespoke. 670 

Already, friends ! ye think your toils arc o’er. 

Your hopes already touch your native shore : 

Alas ! far otherwise the nymph declares, 

Far other journey first demands our cares; 

both the mind and bodj incapable of thinking, or acting with great- 
ness and bravery. At the same time these circumstantial relations are 
not without a good eflfect j for they render tlie story probable, as if It 
were spoken with the veracity of an history, not the liberty of poetry. 

I will conclude this book with a paragraph from Plutarch’s Morals : 
Jt is a piece of advice to the fair sex, drawn from the story of Circe 
and Ulysses. ‘ They who bait their hooks (says this philosopher) W'itli 
intoxicated drugs may catch fish wdth little trouble; but then they 
prove dangerous to eat, and unpleasant to the taste : thus women who 
use arts to ensnare their admirera, become wives of fools and mad- 
men; they whom the sorceress Circe enchanted, were no better 
than brutes; and she used tiiem accordingly, enclosing them with 
sties ; but she loved Ulysses intireiy, whose prudence avoided her in- 
toxications, and made bis conversation agreeable. Those women who 
will not believe that Pasiphae was ever enamoured of a bull, are yet 
themselves so extravagant, as to abandon the society of men of sense 
and temperance, ahd to betake tliemselves to Ihc^cmbraccs of brutal 
and stupid felloAVS.’ Pcut. Conjugal Precepts. 
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To tread th’ uncomfortable paths beneath, 675 
The dreary realms of darkness and of death : 

To seek Tiresias’ awful shade below, 

And thence our fortunes and our fates to know. 

My sad companions heard in deep despair; 
Frantic they tore their manly growth of hair; 680 
To earth they fell j the tears began to rain ; 

But tears in mortal miseries arc vain. 

Sadly they far’d along the sea-beat shore ; 

Still heav’d their hearts, and still their eyes ran o’er. 
The ready victims at our bark we found, 685 

The sable ewe, and ram, together bound. , 

For swil't as thoiiglit, the goddess had been tl} 02 'c, 
And thence had glided, viewless as the air: 

The paths of gods what mortal can survey ? 

Who eyes their motion? who shall trace their way? 
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To tread th’ uncomfortable paths beneath, 675 
The dreary realms of darkness and of death : 

To seek Tiresias’ awful shade below. 

And thence our fortunes and our fates to know. 

My sad companions heard in deep despair; 
Frantic they tore their manly growth of hair; 680 
To earth they fell ; the tears began to rain ; 

r 

But tears in mortal miseries arc vain. 

Sadly they far’d along the sea-beat shore ; 

Still heav’d their hearts, and still their eyes ran o’er. 
The ready victims at our hark we foiuul, 685 

The sable owe, and ram, together hound. . 

For swift as thought, the goddess had heen there, 
And thence had glided, viewless as the air ; 

The paths of gods what mortal can survey? 

Who eyes their motion? who shall trace their way? 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE DESCENT INTO HEEL. 

Ulysses continues his narralioft, IIow he arrived at the 
kind «/' the Cimmerians, and w/iai ceremonies he per- 
formed to invoke the dead. The manner of his descent, 
and the apparition of the shades: his conversation 'with 
IClpenor, and with TiresUis, who informs him Jn a pro- 
])helic manner of his fortunes to come. He meets his mo- 
ther Aniiclea, from whom he karns the slate (f his fa- 
tuity, Tie sees ike shades of the ancient heroines, after- 
wards of the heroes, and converses in particular with 
Agamemnon and Achilles, yi}a,r keeps at a sidlen dis- 
tance, and disdains to anmer him. He then beholds Ti- 
tyus, Tantalus, Sysipdius, Hercules: till he is deterred 
from further curiosity by the apparition of horrid spec- 
tres, and the cries of the mcked in torments. 
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BOOK XL 

Now to the shores we bend, a mournful train, 

Climb the tall bark, and launch into the main ; 

At once tlie mast we rear, at once unbind 
The spacious sheet, and stretch it to the wind; 

* The ancients called this book Nsxvaftxylsicc, or Newa, the book 
of Necromancy: because (says Eustathius) it contains an interview 
between Ulysses and the shades of the dead. 

Virgil has not only borrowed the general design from Homer, but 
imitated many particular Incidents: L’ Abb6 Fraguier in the Memoirs 
of Literature gives his judgment in favour of the Roman poet, and 
justly observes, that the end and design of the journey is more im- 
portant in Virgil than in Homer. Ulysses descends to consult Tire- 
sias, Alneas his fatlier. Ulysses takes a review of the shades of cele- 
brated persons that preceded his times, or whom he knew at Troy, 
who have no relation to the story of the Odyssey: .ffineas receives the 
histoiy of his own posterity} his fether instructs him bow to manage 
the Italian war, and how to conclude it with honour; that is, to lay 
the foundations of the greatest empire in the world; and the poet by 
a very happy address takes an opportunity to pay a noble compliment 
to his patron Augustus. In the ^neid there is a magnificent descrip- 
tion of the descent and entrance into hell; and the diseases, cares, 
and terrors that iSneas sees in his journey, aift very happily Ima- 
VOL. I. 3 K 
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Then pale anti pensivt', stand, with cares epprest, 5 
And solemn horror saddens cv ry breast. 

gineclj as an inlrodnclion into the regions of death: -whereas in Ho- 
mer there is iiolliiiig so noble, wc scarce are able to discover tire 
place -w'hcre tlie poet lays his scene, or whetlier Ul 3 f?jes coiiliiines be- 
lo-w or above the ground. Instead of a descent into hell, it seems 
rather a conjuring \rp, or an evocation of the dead from hell, accord- 
ing to the words of Horace, who imdoubtedly had this passage of 
Homer in his droughts. Satire viii. lib.' J . 

« — _ Scalpere terram 
UngnUrus, et pirllam divellcre mordiens agnam 
Cfloperuntj ernor In fossam eonfnsus, lit iirdc 
Manes eUcerent, aniiuas n'sp«u.sa daturas.’ 

But if it bo undorotood of an (‘vocation only, how shall wo account 
for several visions and descriptions in the conclusion of this hook? 
Ulysses secs Tantalus in the waters of holl, and .Sisyphus rolling a 
stone, up an iuicrual mountain j these Ulysses could not conjure up 
and consequently must be supposed to have enteral at least the bor- 
dors of those infernal regions. In short, Fraguicr is of opinion, lhat 
Virgil profited more by the Frogs of Aristophanes than by Homer : and 
Mr. Drydcn prefers the sixth book of the TEneid to the eleventlr of 
the Odyssey, I think -with very great reason. 

I -will take this opportunity briefly to mention the original of all 
these fictions of infernal rivers, judges, &c. spoken of by Homer, and 
repeated and enlarged by Virgil. They are of Egyptian extract, as 
Mr. Sandys (that faithful traveller, and judicious poet) observes, 
speaking of the mummies of Memphis, p. 134. 

' These ceremonies performed, tliey laid the corpse in a boat to be 
■wafted over Acherusia, a lake on the south of Memphis, by one only 
person, whom they called Charon; whicli gave Orpheus the Invention 
of his infernal ferryman; an ill-favoured slovenly fellow, as Virgil 
describes him, ALne'id vi. About this lake stood Uie shady temple of 
Hecate, with the ports of Cocytus and Oblivion, separated by bars of 
brass, the original gf like fables. When landed ’bn tlie other side, 
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A frcsli’ning breeze the * magic pow’r supply’cl, 

* • . * * 

While the wing'd vessel flew along the tide ; 

the bodies were brought before certain judges: if convicted of an evil 
life, the/ were deprived of burial; if otherwise, they were suffered to 
be interred.' This explication shews the foundation of those ancient 
fables of Charon, Hhadamanthus, &c. and also that the poets had a 
regard to truth in their inventions, and grounded even their fables 
upon some remarkable customs, which grew obscure and absuid 
only because the memory of Uie customs to which they allude is lost 
to posterity, 

I will only add from Dacier, that tliis book is an evidence of the 
antiquity of the opinion of the soul’s immortality, It is upon this 
that the moat ancient of all divinations was founded, I mean that 
which was performed by the evocation of the dead. There is a very 
remarkable instance of this in the holy Scriptures, in an age not very 
distant from that of Homer. Saul consults one of these infernal agents 
to call up Samuel, who appears, or some evil spirit in his form, anti 
predicts his impending death and calamities. This is a pregnant in- 
stance of the antiquity of nficromancy, and that it was not of Homer's 
invention; it prevailed long before his days among the Chaldeans, 
and spread over all the oriental world, .ffischylus has a tragedy in- 
tided Persae, in which the shade of Darius is called up, like tliat 
Samuel, and foretels queen Atossa all her misfortunes. Thus it ap- 
pears that there was a foundation for what Homer writes; be only 
embellishes die opinions of antiquity with the ornaments of poetry. 

I must confess that Homer gives a miserable account of a future 
state; there is not a person described in happiness, unless perhaps it 
be Tiresias : the good and the bad seem all in the same condition : 
whereas Virgil has an Hdl for the wicked, and an Elysium for the 
just. Though perhaps it may he a vindication of Homer to say, that 
the notions of Virgil of a future state were different from tliose of 
Homer; according to whom hell might only be a receptacle for the 
vehicles of the dead, and that while they were in hell, their or 


* Circe, 
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Our ours we shipp'd: all day the swelling sails 
Eull from the guiding pilot calch'd the gales. 10 

Now sunk the sun from his aerial height, 

And o’er the shaded billows rush’d the night : 

When lo ! we reach’d old Ocean’s utmost bounds, 
Where rocks control his waves Avith cver-during nioiinds. 

There in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 15 
The dusky nation of Cimmeria dwells ; 

spiiit iniglit be In heaven, as appears from what Is snicl of the tiSui\cy 
of Hercules in tins xith book of the Otlys.scy. 

V. 16 . Thera in a hnely land, and glwmy celh, 

The dusky naUmi of Cimmeritt du'ells.\ ' 

It is the opinion of many coiumcuUilow, that Ilomor rountantly in 
these voyages of Ulys-ses makes use of .a fabulous geography j but per- 
haps the contrary opinion in many places may 1)0 true: in this pas- 
sage, Ulysse.s in the space of one day sails from llic. island of Circe to 
the Cimmerians: now it is very evident from Herodotus and Strabo, 
that they inlrabited the regions near the Bosphorus, and consequently 
Ulysses could not sail tliitlier in the compass of a day, and therefore, 
says Strabo, the poet removes not only the Cimmerians, but their 
climate and darkness, from the nortlierit Bosphorus into Campania in 
Italy. 

But that there really were a people in Italy named Cimmerians is 
evident from the testimony of many authors. So Lycophrou plainly 
understands this passage, and relates these adventures as performed in 
Italy. He recapitulates all the voyages of Ulysses, and mentioning 
the descent into hell, and the Cimmerians, he immediately describes 
the infernal rivers, and adds (speaking of the Apennine), 

E2 ou •ra wavT'e ^otAa, xm nraifcti [J.vy(uv 
Urjfeu, Aucrowrtv sKxoyrai x^eva,. 

That is, ‘ From whence all the rivers, and allrthe fountains flow 
through the reglons'‘of Italy.’ And tltese lines of Tibullus, 
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The sun ne’er views th’ uncomfortable seats, 

When radiant he advances, or retreats : 

Unhappy race ! whom endless night invades. 

Clouds the dull air, and wraps them round in shades. 

The ship we moor on these obscure abodes; SI 
Disbark the sheep, an ofF’ring to the gods ; 

And hell-ward bending, o’er the beach descry 
The dolesome passage ib th’ infernal sky. 

The victims, vow’d to each Tartarean powV, 25 
Eurylochiis and Perimedes bore. 

Here open’d hell, all hell I here implor’d. 

And from the scabbard drew the shining sword ; 

And trenching the black earth on cv’ry side, 

A cavern form’d, a dibit long and wide. 30 

* Cimtnerion etiam obscuras accessit ad arces, 

Queis nvinquam caadente dies appaniit ortu, 

SIve supra terras Phoebus, seu curreret infra.’ 

are understood by all interpreters to denote the Italian Cimmerians : 
Who dwelt near. Baire and the lake Avernns, and therefore Homer 
may be imagined not entirely to follow a fabulous geography. It is 
evident from Herodotus that these Cimmerians were anciently a 
powei-fiil nation j for passing into Asia (says that author in his Clio) 
they possessed themselves of Sardis, in the time of Ardyes, tire son of 
Gyges. If so, it is possible they might make several settlements in 
ditferent parts of the world, and call tliose settlements by their original 
name, Cimmerians, and consequenfly there might be Italian, as well 
as Scythian Cimmerians. 

It must he allowed, that this horrid region is well chosen for the 
descent into hell; it is described as a land of obscurity and horrors, 
and happily imagined to introduce a relation concerning the realms of 
death and darkness. 
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Now Avinc, A\fith houey-tempcr’tl milk, v'c bring;, 

f r 

Then, living Avatcrs from the crystal spring; 

O’er these was strcAv’d the consccrateil flour, 

And on the surface shone the holy store. 

Now the wan shades wc hail, th’ infernal gods, 35 
To speed our course, and Araft us o’er the floods : 

So shall a barren heifer from the stall 
Beneath the knife upon your altars fall ; 


V. 31. New wini;, with hnneij-temjno''il milk.'] The word in the 
original is, ii^Kinpaltiv, which (as Kaslalhius observes) the ancients 
constantly nuderhtood to imply a mixture, uf honey luul niillc} hut all 
writers who Bwcaioxleil Hoinc,r an wmstaiUly used it to signify a com- 
position of water mixed with honey. 'J’lie. faitiu poets have, borrowed 
their magical riles from Homer; Ums Ovid. Mi'lani, vii. 'MU. 

‘ Hand procul, egcstil scrobibm lelluro diuilnis. 

Sacra facit! callro.squc. in gutlur velleris atri 
Conjlcit; et paiulaa pevfuiulil sunguine fossas. 

Turn super invergens tepidi carchesia lactis 
Alteraque iiifundens iiquidi carohesia mellis/ &c. 

Thus also Statius; 

* Tellure cavata 

Inclinat Bacchi latices, el muncra verni 
Lactis, et Adlacos imbres,’ &c. 

This libation is made to all the departed shades} but to what purpose 
(object, s Eustathius) should these nles be paid to the dead, when it is 
evident from the subsequent relation that they were ignorant of these 
ceremonies till they had tasted the libation ? He answers from the an- 
cients, that they were merely honorary to the regents of tire dead, 
Pluto and Proserpina j and used to obtain their leave to have an inter- 
view with the shadefr'iu their dominions. 
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So in our palace, at our safe return 
'Rich \nth'unnuinl5er’cl '■gifts the pile shall burn; 40 
So shall a ram the largest of the breed, 

Black as these regions, to Tiresias bleed. ■ 

' Thus soleaTin rites and holy vows we paid 
To all the phantom-nations of the dead. 

Then dy’d the sheep ; a purple torrent flow’d, 45 
And all the caverns sntok’d with streaming blood. 
When lo ! Appear’d along the dusky coasts^ 

Thin, airy shoals of visionary ghosts; 


V. 47. IVken h! appear'd along the dusky coasts, 

■’ Thin, airy shoab of visionary ghosts.} 

We are informed by Eustathius, that the ancients rejected these si* 
verses, for, say they, these are not the shades of persons newly slain, 
but who have long been in these infernal regions : how then can their 
wounds be supposed still to be visible, especially through their armour, 
when the soul was separated from the body? Neither is this the pro- 
per place for their appearance, for the poet immediately subjoins, 
that the ghost of Elpenor was the first that he encountered in these 
regions of darhness. But these objections will be easily answered by 
having recourse to the notions which the ancients entertained con- 
cerning the dead: we must remember that tliey imagined that the 
soul Uiough fieed from the body had still a vehicle, exactly resem- 
bling the body; as the figure in a mould retains die resemblance of 
the mould, when separated from itj the body is but as a case to this 
vehicle, and it is in this vehicle that the wounds are said to be visi- 
ble; this was supposed to be less gross than the mortal body, and 
leas subtil than the soul; so that whatever wounds the outward body 
received when living, were believed to affect this inward substance, 
and consequently might be visible after separation. 

It is true that the poet calls the ghost of Elpenor the first ghost, 
but this means tlie first whom he knew: Elpeno* was not yet buried. 
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Fair, pensive yontlis, and soft cnamour’cl maids j 
And witlier’d elders, \)alc and tvriulllcd shades; 50" 

and therefore was not yet received into the habitation of the dead, 
but wanders before the entrance of it. This is the reason why his 
shade is said to present itself the foremost: it comes^not tip from the 
realm of death, but descends towards it from the upper world. 

But these shades of the warriors aie said still to wear their armour 
in which they were slain, for the poet adds that it was stained with 
blood : how la it possible for these ghosts, which are only a subtile 
substance, not a gross body, to wear the armour tliey wore in the 
other world? How was it conveyed to them in those infernal regions? 
All that occurs to me in answer to this objection is, that the poet de. 
scribes tliein suitalily to the characters they bore in lifej the warriors 
on earth are warriors in hcllj and that he adds these oircumslonoes 
only to denote tho manner of their death, which was in battle, or by 
the sword. No doubt but Hotner rcprcsculs a futiwi state according 
to the notions which his ago entertained of it, and this sufficiently 
justifies him ns a poet, who is not obliged to write truths, but accord- 
ing to fame and common opinions. 

Bnt to prove these verses genuine, we have the authority of Vir- 
gil ! he was too sensible of their beauty not to adorn in* poems witli 
tliem. Georg, iv. 470. 

' At cautu comraotos Erebi de sedibus imis 
Umbrae ibant tenues, simulacraque luce carentum, 

Matres, atque viri, defunctaque corpora vitfi 
Magnanimfim heioum, pueri, innuptaique puellas, 
Impositique rogis juvenes,’ &c. 

It must be confessed that the Roman poet omits the circumstance of 
the armour in his translation, as being perhaps contrary to the. opi- 
nions prevailing in his age j but in the sixtli book he describes his 
heroes with arms, horses, and infernal chariots j and in the story of 
Deiphobus we see his shade retain the wounds in hell, which he re- 
ceived at the time of his death in Troy, 

* — — Lacerum crudelitur ora 
Delphobum vidi,’ &c. 
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Ghastly with wounds the forms of warriors slain 
• Stalk’d with majeStic j?ort, a martial train: 

These and a thousand more swarm’d o'er the ground, 
And all the dire assembly shriek’d around. 

Astonish’d a^: the sight, aghast I stood, 55 

And a cold fear ran shiv’ring through my blood,; 
Straight I command the sacrifice to haste, 

Straight the flay’d victims to the^ flames are cast, 

And mutter’d voavs, and mystic song apply’d 
To grisly Pluto, and his gloomy bride. dO 

Now swift I wav’d my falchion o’er the blood ; 
Back started the pale throngs, and trembling stood. 
Round the black trench the gore untasted flows, 

Till awful from the shades Tiresias rose. 

There, wand’ring through the gloom, I first survey’d, 
New to the realms of death, Elpenor’s shade : dd 

His cold remains all naked to the sky 
On distant shores unwept, unburied lie. 

Sad at the sight I stand, deep fix’d in woe, 

And ere I spoke the tears began to flow. 70 

O say what angry pow’r Elpenor led 
To glide in shades, and wander with the dead ? 

How could thy soul, by realms and seas disjoin’d, 
Outfly the nimble sail, and leave the lagging wind? 


V, 73. How could thy soul, hy realms and seas disjoin'd, 

Outjly the nimble sailV] 

Eustathius is of opinion, that Ulysses speaks pleasantly to Elpenor, 
for were his words to be literally translated the;^ would be, ‘ Elpenor, 
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The ghost I’eply’cl : To hell my doom I owe, 75 
Demons accurst, dire nuuisters" of woe ! 

thou art come hither on foot, sooner than I in a ship.’ I suppose it 
is the wortiilesH character of Elpenor that led that critic into this opi- 
nion j bnt I should rather take the sentence to be spoken seriously, 
not only because, such railleries are an insult upon the unfortunate, 
and levities perhaps unworthy of epic poetiy, but also from the gene- 
ral conduct of Ulysses, who at the .sightfof Elpenor burst into teara, 
and compallioniUcs the fate of his friend. Is there any thing in tliis 
tlial looks like raillery? if there be, we must confass that Ulysses 
makes a very quick liansitiun from sorrow to pleasantry. The other 
is n more noble sense, and therefore 1 have followed it, and it exed- 
Icutly paints thi! .siirpi'ise of ITlyssc’S at Ihe iiiicxptsclecl .sight of Elpe- 
nor, and cxpreKSiw his wonder that ihe soul, llic momout it leaves the 
body, should reach the receptacle ol dtiparted sliadcs. 

But it may he asked, wliat connexion this story of Elpenor has to 
the subject of the [wi'in, and what il conlrihutos to iho end of it? 
Bossu very well answers, tha|t the poet may insert some incidents that 
make no part of the fable or action j especially if they be short, and 
break not the thread of It; thi.s before us is only a snuall part of a large 
episode, which the poet was at liberty to iiwert or omit, as contributed 
most to the beauty of his poetry; besides, it contains an excellent 
moral, and shews us the ill cftects of drunkenness and debauchery. 
The poet repre.sents Elpenor as a person of a mean character, and 
punishes his crime with sudden death, and dishonour. 

I will only add that Virgil treads in the footsteps of Homer, and 
Mlsenus in the iEneid is the Elpenor of the Odyssey: there is indeed 
some difference; Misenus suffers for his presumption, Elpenor for his 
debauchery. 

V. 7-5. — — • To hell my doom 1 owe, 

Demons accurs'd, dire minisiers of woe."] 

The words in the oiiginal are, Airs (is Aa(j/,oy®-* atar*. The identify 
.of sound in airs and aura may perhaps appear a little inharmonious, 
and shock tire ear. It.i3 a known observation, IhatTlie nice ears in 
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My feet through wine^imfaithful to their weight, 
Betx'ay’d me tumbling from a tow’ry height : 

Stagg’ring I reel’d, and as I reel’d I fell, 

Lux’d the neck-joint— my soul descends to hell. 80 
But lend me' aid, I now conjure thee lend. 

By the soft tie and sacred name of friend ! 

tlie court of Augustus could not pardon Virgil for a like siinililude of 
cadence in this verse, ^ 

' At regina PyrS ' 

But these are rather negligencies than errors; they are indeed to be 
avoided, but a gieat genius sometimes overlooks such niceties, and 
sacrifices sbund to sense. 

The words of duintilian are very apposite to this purpose, lib. viii. ' 
c. 3. ' Ejusdem verbi aut scrmonis iteratio, quaiiquam non maguo- 
pere summis authoribus vitata, interim vitium videri potest j in quod 
s»pe incidit etiam Cicero, securus tam parvee observationis.’ He brings 
an instance of it from his oration for Cluenlius, ' Non solum igitur 
illud judicium, judicii simile, judices, non fuit.’ It must be con- 
fessed, that tire sense is not only darkened, but the ear sliocked at the 
repetition of the same word in .the same period. 

This is a very pregnant instance, that tire opinion of an evil de- 
mon or genius prevailed in the days of Homer: but this excuse of 
Elpenor, in ascribing his calamity to a demon, gives great offence to 
Maximus Tyrius, he being a stoic philosopher. He says Elpenor is 
guilty of falsehood in this excuse, to Ulysses; for demons, parece. See. 
are nothing but the idle pretext of wicked men, who are industrious 
to transfer their own follies to the gods, according to those verses in 
the beginning of tlie Odyssey : 

‘ Why charge mankind on heav’n their own offence. 

And call their woes tlie crime of providence? 

Blind ! who themselves their miseries create, 

And pensh by their folly, not their fate.’ 
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By thy fond consort ! by thy father's cares ! 

By lov’d Telemachus’s blooming years ! 

For well I know that soon the hcav’nly pow’rs 85 
Will give thee back to day, and Circe's shores : 

There pious on iny cold remains attend, ' 

There call to mind thy poor departed friend. 

The tribute of a tear is all I crave, 

n 

And the possession of a peaceful grave. gO 

But if unheard, in vain compassion plead, 

Revere the god.s, the gods avenge, the dead ! 

A tomb along the wat’iy margin raise, 

The tomb with manly artu.s and trophies gracB, 

To shew posterity Elpcnor wa.s. g5 

There high in air, memorial of my name, 

Fix the smooth oar, and bid me live to fame. 

To whom with tears : These rites, oh mournful shade 
Due to thy ghost, shall to thy ghost be paid. 

Still as I spoke the phantom seem’d to moan, 100 
Tear follow’d tear, and groan succeeded groan. 

But as my waving SAVord the blood surrounds. 

The shade withdrew, and mutter’d empty sounds. 

There as the wond’rous visions I survey’d, 

All pale ascends my royal niother’s shade: 105 

V. 105. All pale ascends my royal mother's shade,'] The beha- 
Tiourof Ulysses with respect to his mother may appear not sufficiently 
tender and affectionate j he refrains all manner of address to her, a 
conduct which may be censured as inconsistent with filial piety; but 
Plutarch very fully answers this objection. * It is (wiys that author) 
a remarkable instance of the prudence of Ulysses, who descending into 
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A queen, to Troy she saw our legions pass ; 

Now a thin forni is afl Anticlea was ! 

Struck at the sight I melt with filial woe, 

And down uiy cheek the pious sorrows flow : 

Yet as I sh®ok niy falchion o’er the blood, 110 

Regardless of her son the parent stood. 

When lo! the mighty Theban I behold; 

To guide his steps he* bore a staff of gold : 

Atvful he trod ! majestic was his look ! 

And from his holy lips these accents broke. 115 
Why, mortal, wand’rest thou fi’om cheerful day, 
To trea,d the downward, melancholy way? 

What angry gods to these dark regions led 
Thee yet alive, companion of the dead? 

But sheathe thy poniard, while my tongue relates 120 
Heav’n’s steadfast purpose, and thy future fates. 

V m 

the regions of the dead, refused all conference even witli his mother, 
till he had obtained an answer from Tiresias, concerning the business 
which induced him to undertake that infernal journey.’ A wise man 
is not inquisitive about things impertinent; accordingly Ulysses first 
shews himself a wise man, and then a dutiful son. Besides, it is very 
judicious in Homer thus to desenbe Ulysses: the whole design of tlio 
Odyssey is the return of Ulysses to his country ; this is the mark at 
which the hero should continuaUy aim, and therefore it is necessary 
that all other incidents should be subordinate lo this; and the poet 
had been blameable if he had shewed Ulysses entertaining himself 
with amusements, and postponing the considerations of the chief de- 
sign of the Odyssey. Lucian speaks to the same purpose in his piece 
upon astrology, 

V. 120, But^sheatke thy poniard — —] The terror which the 
shades of the departed express at the sight of tile sword of Ulysses has 
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While yvt he spoke, the propliet I obey'd, 

And ill the scaljbiu'd pUmg’tl tfie g-lltt'ring blade: 
EagCA’ he quaff'd the gore, and then exprest 
Dark things to come, the counsels of his breast. 125 
WeaiT of light, Ulysses here explores;, 

A prosp'rous voyage to his native shores : 

But know — by me unen’ing Fates disclose 
New trains of dangers, and llc^^ scenes of woes; 

been frequently censured as absurd and ridiculous : ‘ HIsuhi cui non 
movcai,’ says Scaliger, ' cum ensem nit et vulnera meluissc?’ ‘ What 
have the dead to fear iVoni a swonl, who are beyond the power 
of it, by being reduced tn an incorporeal sliadovv?' But ihjs descrip- 
tion is consistent with the notions of ihe. aitciuius cDUCcvning the dead. 
I have already remarked, that the .shudea relaiued a vehicle., which 
resembled tins body, and was liable to pain as well ns the corporeal 
substancej if not, to what pniqroac are thfi Furies described with iron 
scourgas, or the vulture tearing the liver of TLtyus ? 

Virgil ascribes the like feara to the .shades in the JEneisj for the 
Sibyl thus commands jEneas; 

' Tuque invade viam, vaginhque eripe ferrura.’ 

And the shades of the Greeks are there said to fly at tho sight of his 
arms. 

* At Danaftm proccres, Agamemnoni.xquc Phalanges 
Ut viderc virum, fulgentiaque ormn per umbras 
Iiigcnti ti'epidare metu.* 

Tiresias is here described consislenlly with the character before given 
him by the poet, I mean with a pre-?rainence above the other shades} 
for (as Eustathius observes) he knows Ulysses before he tastes the in- 
gredients} a privilege not claimed by any other of tlie infernal inha-? 
bitan ts. Elpenor indeed did the same, but for another reason; be- 
cause he was not yet buried, nor entered the regions of tlie dead, and 
therefore his soul was yet entire. , 
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I see! I see, thy bark by Neptune tost, 130 

For injur’d Cyclops, and his eye-ball lost 1 
Yet to thy woes the gods decree an end, 

If heav’n thou please ; and how to please attend 1 
Where on Trinacrian rocks the ocean roars, 

Graze num’rous herds along the verdant shores; 135 
Though hunger press, yet fly the dang’rous prey, 

The herds are sacred to the god of day, 

Who all surveys with his extensive eye 
Above, below, on earth and in the sky ! 

Rob not the god, and so propitious gales 140 

Attend ,thy voyage, and impel thy sails ; 

But if his herds ye seize, beneath the waves 
I see thy friends o’erwhelm’d in liquid graves ! 

The direful wreck Ulysses scarce survives ! 

Ulysses at his country scarce arrives ! 145 

Strangers thy guides ! nor there thy labours end, 

New foes arise, domestic ills attend! 

There foul adult’rers to thy bride resort. 

And lordly gluttons riot in thy court. 

V. 14S. Ulysses at hii country scarce arrives [] The poet oondnclft 
this interview with admirable judgment. The whole design of Ulysses 
is to engage the Phseacians in his &youT, in order to his transporta- 
tion to his own country: how does ho bring this about? By shewing 
that it was decreed by the gods that he should be conducted thither 
by strangers; so that the Phseacians immediately conclude, that they 
are the people destined by heaven to conduct him home; to give this 
the greater weight, he puls the speech into the mouth of tlie prophet 
Tiresias, and ex^Jts his character in an extraordinary manner, to 
strengthen the credit of the prediction: by this method likewise the 
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But vengeance hastes amain ! These eyes behold 150 

f * ^ 

The cleatht’iil scene, princes on prmees roll'd! 

That clone, a people far from sea explore, 

Who ne’er kne^7 salt, or heard the billows roar, 

f 

poet intere'eaves his episode into the texture and essence of the poemj 
he malces this journey into hell contribute to tlie restoration of his 
hero, and nnilea the subordinate parts very happily with the main 
action. ^ 

V. 153. That (loud, a people far from sea explore, 

Who ne'er knew salt, — — ] 

It is certain that Tiresias spcalcH very obscurely, after the. manner of 
the oracles j bnt the aucicuta generally umlersleod this people to bo 
the Epirots. Thns Pausanins in hts Attics. Oi fXYiSs aAsmji iKm da> 
M<rirav, prjSe a,Knv ijriavarlo fxapropn Je fiot hui Opijpa sit©' 

cv o^oerma., 

— Oi UK ((ra<ri &a>.(*o-(ray. 

That iaj ' The Epivou, even so lately os after tlio taking of Troy, were 
ignorant of the sen, and the use of salt, as Homer testifies in his 
Odyssey: 

‘ Who ne'er knew salt, or heard the billows roar,' 

So that they who were ignorant of the sea, were likewise ignorant of the 
nse of salt, according to Homer; whence it may be conjectured, that 
the poet knew of no salt but what was made of sea-water. The other 
token of their ignorance of the sea was, that they should not know an 
oar, but call it a corn-van. This verse was once sarcastically applied 
to Philip of Maccdon by Amerdion a Grecian, who flying from him, 
and being apprehended, was asked whither ho fled ? He bravely an- 
swered, to find a people who knew not Philip. 

EirtKS res oi ex uraei iiKntitov, 

I persuade myself that this passage is rightly translated; Ns«f 
^mmfainies, and ra <rs wlepa, veom meXorlai, 

’ A painted iPonder, flying on the main/ 
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Or saw gay vessel stem the wat’jy plain, 

A painted wonder flying on the main ! 1 55 

Bear on thy back an oar : with strange amaze 
A shepherd meeting thee, the oar surveys, 

And names 3. van : there fix it on the plain, 

To calm the god that holds the wat’ry reign ; 

A threefold off ’ring to his altar bring, 160 

A bull, a ram, a boar; and hail the ocean king. 

But home return’d, to each ethereal pow’r 
Slay the due victim in the genial hour : 


for the wings of the ship signify the sails (as Eustathius remarks), 
and not the oars, as we might be misled to conclude from the imme- 
diate connexion with ejSsr/Aa, or oars. The poet, I believe, intended 
to express the wonder of a person upon bis first sight of a ship, who 
observing it to move swiftly along the seas, might mistake the sails 
for wings, according to that beautiful description of Mr. Dryden upon 
a like occasion in his Indian Emperor. 

‘ The objects I could first distinctly view. 

Were tall straight trees which on the waters flewj 
Wings on their sides instead of leaves did grow. 

Which gather'd all tlie breath the winds could blowj 
And at their roots grew fioating palaces,' &c, 

Eustathius tells us the reason of this command given to Ulysses, to 
search out a people ignorant of the sea: it was in honour of N'eptuue, 
to make his name regarded by a nation which was entirely a stranger 
to that deity; and this injunction was laid by way of atonement for 
the violence offered to his son Polyphemus. 

Many critics have imagined that this passage is corrupted; but, as 
Eustathius observes, we have the authorify of Sophocles to prove it 
genuine, who alluding to this passage, writes, 

Hfwff aiijpcSpwloy opfwov 
2 h 


VOf. I. 
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So peaceful shalt tliou eiul tliy^ blissful days, 

And steal thyself from life by slow decays: 165 

Unknown to pain, in age resign thy l)reath, 

When late stern Neptune points the shaft with death; 
To the dark grove retiring as to rest, '■ 

Thy people blessing, by thy people blest ! 

V. 167. TJ^icn lale stern Neptune fminls the shaft with death.] 
The death of UIj’bscs is related varioasly, but the following account U 
chiefly credited : TTlysses had a .son by Circe, iianied Tclegonus, who 
being grown to years of maturity, sailed to Ithaca in search of his 
fathe,rj where .sciv.ing sonn' shitip for the use of his atteudauls, the 
slicphcrds put theiuadvcs into a posture to rwcuo tliemj Ulysses be- 
ing advertised of it, went witlt his s(»n 'relcanaehns to ropel Telego- 
mis, who in defending himself wounded liiyssus, not knowing him to 
be his fiilhcv. Thus Oppiau, Ilyginus, mul Uietys relate the story, 

' Many poets hav(! hrought this upon the. stage, and Aristotle erlllciz- 
ing upon one of these tragedies givas us the title of it, whieli was, 

' Ulysses Womuleil.’ But if Ulysses thus died, how can Neptune be 
said to ‘ point the shaft witli death?’ We, arc infonued that the spear 
with which Telegonns gave the wound, was pointed with tlie bone of 
a sea turtle j so that literally his death catnc from the sea, or sj aMs'- 
and Neptune being the god of Uie ocean, bis death may without 
violence be ascribed to that deity. It is true, sonic critics read 
as one word, and then it will signify that Ulys.se3 should 
escape the dangers of the sea, and die upon the emit incut far from it 3 
but tlie former sense is most consonant to the tenor of tlie poem, 
through which Neptune is constantly represented as an enemy to 
Ulysses. 

I will only add tlie reason why Ulysses is enjoined to ofler a bull, 
a ram, and a boar to Neptune; the bull represents tlie roaring of the 
sea in storms 3 the ram the milder appearance of it when in tranquil- 
lity ; the boar was used by the ancients as an emblem of fecundity, to 
represent the fruitfulness of the ocean. This particular sacrifice of 
tliree animals was caTled VjSirlua. EosxATjitius. 
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Unerring truths, oh man, my lips relate; 170 

u 1% % 

This is^ thy life to come, and this is fate. 

To Avhom unmov’d : If this the gods prepare ; 
What heav’n ordains, the wise with courage bear. 

But say, why yonder on the lonely strands, 
Unmindful of her son, Anticlea stands ? 175 

Why to the ground she bends her downcast eye? 
Why is she silent, while her son is nigh? 

The latent cause, oh sacred Seer, reveal ! 

Nor this, replies the seer, will I conceal. 

Know; to the spectres, that thy bev’rage taste, 180 
The scenes of life recur, and actions past; 

They, seal’d with truth, return the sure reply ; 

The rest, repell’d, a train oblivious fly. 

The phantom-prophet ceas’d, and sunk from sight 
To tlie black palace of eternal night. 185 

Still in the dark abodes of death I stood. 

When near Anticlea mov’d, and drank the blood. 
Straight all the mother in her soul awakes, 

And owning her Ulysses, tlius she speaks. 

Com’st thou, ray son, alive, to realms beneath, 196 
The dolesomc realms of darkness and of death: 
Com’st thou alive from pure, ethereal day? 

Dire is the region, dismal is tire way ! 

Here lakes profound, there floods oppose their waves, 
There the wide sea with all his billows raves ! 195 

V. igS. There ihe wide sea with all his lillows raves,"] If tliis 
passage were literally translated, it would run thus: ’ My son, how 
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Or (since to dust ])roud Troy snlunits her towns) 
Com’st thou a waud'rer from the Fhry!>;ian .shores? 

Or say, since honour eall'il thee to the field, 

IIa,st thou thy Ithaca, thy bride belicld ? 

Source of my life, 1 cry’d, from earth I fly oqq 
T o seek Tiresias iu the nether sky, 

To learn my doom : for tost from woe to a-oe, 

In ev'ry laud Uly.s.scs find-s a loe: 

Nor have these eyes beheld my native shore.s, 

Since in the du.sl proud Troy submits her tow’ vs. 205 

did.sL Uiou lUTivo ut this plaw ul’ itiu'knoss, wlicii mi (tinny rivet'!), and 
the ocean lie In the mUhvay?’ 'I'liit (.stiya I'hisliithiuH) plainly .thews 
tJiiit lloniw uses a f)ibnlon.s gt'o^rapliyj for whmm tJie places tliat 
are ineiUU)iui(.l in (Ikwo voyiiges of (IlyHSttH ant n'ally siluaUttl upon the 
Mediterranean, Aiiticlea hero wiys ihnl they lie iu thi* middle of the 
ocean. Hut this is uuduubledly an urniv! the wholtt of the observation 
depends upon the 'word j!<,«<r<rw j but why must this denote the midway 
so exactly? Is it not .sufficient to say, that between Ithaen and this 
infernal region, rivers and the ocean roll ? And that tln.s is the real 
meaning is evident from this book; for Ulysses sails ill the space of 
one day from the island of Circe to the place where he descends: how 
then could these places where Ulysses touches in his voyage lie in the 
middle of the ocean, unless we can suppose he passed half the ocean 
in one day ? The poet directly affirms, that he descends at the ex- 
tremity of it; but this extremity is no more than one day’s voyage 
from the island of Circe, and consequently that island could not lie 
in the middle of the ocean : therefore this place ia no evidence that 
Homer uses a fabnlous geography. 

Eustathius very 3U8tly observes, that Homer judiciously places the 
descent into hell at the extremity of the ocean; for it is natural to 
imagine that to be the only passage to it, by which the sun and the 
stars themsdves appear to descend, and sink into,lhe realms of dark- 
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But, when thy soul from her sweet mansion fled, 
Say, what distemper gave thee to the dead? 

Has life’s fair lamp declin’d by slow decays, 

Or swift expir’d it in a sudden blaze? 

Say, if my sire, good old Laertes, lives? 510 

If yet Telemachus, my son, survives? 

4- 

Say, by his rule is my^ dominion aw’d, 

Or crush’d by traitors with an iron rod? 

Say, if my spouse maintains her royal trust, 

Though tempted chaste, and obstinately just? S15 
Or if no more her absent lord she wails. 

But the false woman o’er the wife prevails? 

Thus I, and thus the parent-shade returns. 

J’hee, ever thee, thy faithful consort mourns : 

V. 218. Thus the parent-shade returns'] The questions 

which Ulysses asks (remarks Eustathius) could not fail of having a 
very good effect upon his Phaeacian audience: by them he very art- 
fully (and, as it seems, undesignedly) lets them into tlie knowledge 
of his dignity, and shews the importance of his person; to induce 
them to a greater care to conduct him to his country. The process of 
the whole story is so artfully carried on, that Ulysses seems only to 
relate an accidental interview, while he tacitly recommends himself, 
and lets them know the person who asks their assistance is a king. It 
is observable that Anticlea inverts the order in her answer, and replies 
last to the first question. Orators always reserve the strongest argu- 
ment for the conclusion, to leave it fresh upon the memoiy of their 
auditors; or rather, the poet uses this method to introduce the sor. 
row of Ulysses for the death of his motlier moie naturaUy: he steals 
away the mind of the reader from attending the main action, to en- 
liven it with a ^ene of tenderness and affection in these regions of 
horror. 
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Whether the night hcsceiuls, or chiy prevails, g20 
Thee she by night, an<l ihec by day bewails, 

Thee in Telcmaeliius thy realm obeys; 

In sacred groves celestial rites he pays, 

And shares the banquet in superior state,'' 

Grac’d tvith such honours a.s become the great. S25 
Thy sire in solitude foments his cave: 

The court is joyless, for thou art not there ! 

No costly carpets raise his hoary head, 

No rich eiubroid’ry shines to grace his bed: 

I'Vu Avhen keen winter freezes in the skies, 230 
Hank’d with his slaveis, on euifh the monarch lies: 
Peep are. his sighs, his visage pale, his dress 
The garb of woo and habit of distress. 

V. 224. And .s/iam llu’. hanr/urt m .-inlHriur slul<', &c.] This pas- 
sage is fully explained by ISvtstalluus : he tells ns, that Lt was an an- 
cient custom to invite kings and Icgislatovs to all public feasts j this 
was to do diem honour: and the chief .seat was always reserved for 
the chief magistrate. 'Witliout tliis observation the lines are unintel- 
ligible. It is evident that the words arc not spoken of sacrifices or 
feasts made to the gods, but social entcitaiameiits, for they are general, 
mavis? mXsatn, ' all the people of the realm invite Telemachus to 
their feasts.' A.nd this seems to have been a right due to the chief 
magistrate, for aKiyumv impUesit, which word Eustathius explains by 
sv hoyui uromo-^cu-, ‘ such an honour a.s ought not to be neglected,’ or 

‘ Grac’d with such honours as become the great,’ 

'It gives a very happy image of those ages of the world, when we ob- 
serve such an intercourse between tlie king and tlie subject; the idee 
of power carries no terror in it, but the ruler himself makes a part oi 
the public joy. 
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And when the autumn takes his annual round, 

The leafy honours scatt’ring on the ground ; 2S5 

Regardless of his years, abroad he lies, 

His bed the leaves, his canopy the skies. 

Thus cares cni cares his painful days consume, 

And bow his age with sorrow to the tomb ! 

For thee, my son, I wept my life away ; 240 

For thee through hell’s eternal dungeons stray ; - 
Nor came my fate by ling’ring pains and slow, 

Nor bent the silver-shafted queen her bow; 

No dire disease bereav’d me of my breath ; 

Thou, thou, my son, wert my disease and death; 245 
Unkindly with my love my son conspir’d, 

For thee I liv'd, for absent thee expir’d. 

Thrice in my arms I strove her shade to bind, 
Thrice through my arms she slipp’d like empty wind, 
Or dreams, the vain illusions of the mind. 250 


V. 248. Thrice in my aims I strove her shade to bind. 

Thrice through my arms — — ] 

This passage plainly shews that tlie vehicles of the departed were be- 
lieved by the ancients to be of an aerial substance, and retain nothing 
of corporeal grossness, 

Virgil has borrowed these verses. 

' Ter conatus ibi collo dare bracbm circum; 

Ter frustra comprensa manus eifugit imago. 

Par levibus ventis, voincriqne simillima somno.’ 

Scaliger gives the preference to the Roman poet, because he uses three 
verses, at a time ^heu the word ter occurs in the description, whereas 
Homer concludes in little more than two linet. But this is not cri- 
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Wiki Avith tlospiiir, 1 slicd :i copious tide 

< < , 

Of llowmg tears, and ihns with sighs reply’d. 

Fly’st thou, lov'tl slnulc, Avhilc I tluis loudly mourn? 
Turn to my anus, to my embraces turn 1 
Is it, ye pow'rs that smile at human hanns! 255 
Too great a bliss to weep Avithiu her arms? 

Or has hell's queen an empty image scut, 

That Avi'etchecl I might cv’u my joys lament? 

O son of Avoc, the pensive shade, rejoin’d, 

Oh oiost inur’d to gi-icf of all mankind ! 260 

’Tis not the queen of hell aa'Iao Ihee deceives; 

All, all are such, Avhon life the body leaves; . 

No more, the suhstanee of the. man remains. 

Nor hounds the blood along the purple, vein.s ; 

These the funereal lhunc.s in atoms hear, 265 

To Avauder Avith the Avind in empty air; 

iicishig, but. trifling! .nnd a.scribing to nn author wliat the author 
himself had no thought of. Tlua puts mo in mind of n stoiy in Lu- 
cian, where a person of a strong imagination, flunking tliere was a 
mystery in (iijvir, Uie first word in the Hind, is introduced inquiring 
of Homer in the regions of the dead, why he placed it in the begin- 
ning of his poem? he answers. Because it first came into his head, I 
doubt not hut the number of the lines in this place in both poets was 
equally accidental) Virgil adds nothing to the thought of Homer, 
though ho uses more words. 

V, 2S6, — — a Hiss to weep within her annj.] This is almost 
a literal translations the words in the Greek are, rela^wpeu^x ymo, 
or ' that we may delight ourselves with sorrow,’ which Eustathins 
explains by saying, ' there is a pleasure in weeping-’ I should rather 
understand the words to signify, fliat in the instant while he is rejoic- 
ing at the sight of his mother, he is compelled lo'lurn his joy into 
tears, to find the whole scene a delusion. 
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While the impassive soul reluctant flics, 

Like a vain dream, to these infernal skies. 

But from the dark dominions speed thy way, 

And climb' the steep ascent to upper day; S70 

To thy chaste bride the wond’rous story tell, 

The woes, the horrors, and the laws of hell. 

Thus whileshespoke, in swarms hell’sempress brings 
Daughters and wives ’of heroes and of kings ; 

Thick, and more thick they gather round the blood. 
Ghost throng’d on ghost (a dire assembly) stood ! 276 
Dauntless iny sword I seize; the airy crew, 

SAvift as it flash’d along the gloom, withdrew; 

Then shade to shade in mutual forms succeeds, 

Her race recounts, and their illustrious deeds. 280 


V, 279. Then shade to shade — ■— sficcewis.] Nothing can better 
shew the invention of Homei, than his capacity of furnishing out a 
scene of such great variety in this infernal region. He calls up the 
heroes of former ages from a state of inexistence to adorn and diver- 
sify his poetry. If it be asked what relation this journey into hell 
has to the main action of the Odyssey ? the answer is. It has an epi- 
sodic atfinity with it, and shews the Bufferings of Ulysses more than 
any of his voyages upon the ocean, as it is more horrible and full of 
terrors. What a treasury of ancient history and fables has he opened 
by this descent ? He lets us into a variety of different characters of 
the most famous personages recorded in ancient story; and at tire 
same time lays before us a supplement to the Iliad. If Virgil paid a 
happy piece of flattery to the Homans, by introducing the greatest 
persons of the best families in Borne, in his decent in the iEneid; 
Homer no less happily interests the Grecians in his story, by honour- 
ing the ancestors of the noblest families who still flourished in Greece, 
in the Odyssey; a circumstance that could not ftril of being very accept- 
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Tyro began: whom great Salinoneus bred; 

The royal partner ol' fainkl frotheus’ bed. 

For lair Enipeiis, as from fruitful urns 
He pours liis Avat’ry store, the virgin burns; 

able to a Grecian or Roman reader, but perhaps less entertaining to 
lu, who have no particular interest in these stories. 

V. 281 . Ttjro tulum great Salmon eus fred.] Virgil gives a 

very different character of Salraoneus from this of Homerj he de- 
scribes him as an impious person who presumed to imitate the thunder 
of Jupiter, whereas Homer stiles him blameless, or a/u'/jr-iurj an ar- 
gujneut, says liiistatliins, iliat the preceding story is a fable invented 
since the days of Ihutier. This nmy perhaps be true, and we may 
naturally conclude it to be true from hi,s slU-nco. of it, but not from 
the epithet w/au/awvj for in the first book of llm ( iilyssey, Jupitt'r gives 
the .same appullathm to ./iCgysthus, evtai whiU* he condemns lilm of 
ninrdor and adnltery. Eustathius adils, that Sahnonous was a great 
proficient in mcchauicH, and invcuhir of a vessel called (3fov7eiov, 
wliich imitated thunder by rolling stones in it, which gave occasion 
to the fictions of the poets., 

V, 283 . For fair Enipeus, as from fruitful urns 

He pours his wat'ry store, the virgin burns.'] 

There are no fables in the poets tliat seem more bold than these con- 
cerning the commorce between women and river gods; but Eusta- 
thius gives ns a probable solution: I will tran.slale him literally. It 
was customary for young virgins to resort frequently to rivers to bathe 
in them; and the ancients have very well explained these fables about 
the intercourse between them and the water gods : ‘ Receive my vir- 
ginity, 0 Scamander !’ says a lady; but it is very apparent who this 
Scamander was : her lover Clmon lay concealed in the reeds. Ihia 
was a good excuse for female frailty, in ages of credulity: for such 
imaginary intercourse between the fair sex and deities was not only 
believed, but esteemed honourable. No doubt tlie Lidies were fre- 
quently deceived; their lovers personated the deities, ^nd Uiey took a 
Ciraon to their arms in^lhe disguise of a Scamander. 
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Smooth flows the gentle stream with wanton pride, 
And in soft mazes' rolls a silver tide. 286 

As on his banks the maid enamour’d roves, 

The monarch of the deep beholds and loves ; 

In her Enipcsus’ form and borrow’d charms,. 

The am’rous god descends into her arms : S90 

Around, a spacious arch of waves he throws, 

And high in air the liquid mountain rose ; 

Thus in surrounding floods conceal’d he proves 
The pleasing transport, and completes his loves. 

Then softly sighing, he the fair addrest, 29.5 

And as he spoke her tender hand he pi-est. 

Hail, happy nymph ! no vulgar births are ow'd 
To the prolific raptures of a god ; 

Lo ! when nine times the moon renews her horn. 

Two brother heroes shall from thee be born ; ,300 

Thy early care the future worthies claim, 

To point them to the arduous paths of fame; 

But in thy breast th’ important truth conceal. 

Nor dare the secret of a god reveal: 

It is uncertain where this Enipeus flows : Strabo (says Eustathius) 
imagines it to be a river of Peloponnesus, that disembogues its waters 
into the Alphseus; for the Thessalian river is Eniseus, and not Eni- 
peus; this rises from mount Othrys, and receives into ittheEpida- 
nus. The former seems to be the river intended by Homer, for it 
takes its source fl'om a village called Salmone ; and what strengthens 
this conjecture is the neighbourhood of the Ocean (or Neptune in this 
fable) to that riv^. Lucian has made this story of Enipeus the sub- 
ject of one of his dialogues. 
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Kor know, thou NcpUiUf vk’M''.st ! anti at niy nod go5 
Earth trembles, and the waves eontess their god. 

He added not, hut mounting; siniru’d the plain, 
Then plung'd into the chambers of the, main. 

Now in the time's full proce.ss forth .sfhc brings 
Jove's dread vicegerents, in two future kings; 310 
O'er proud lolcos Pclias stretch’d his reign, 

And god-like Neleus rul’d the Pylian plain : 

Then fruitful, to her Cretheus’ royal bed 
She gallant Phere.s and fam’d A'lson bred: 

From the. same fountain Auiytluion nwe, 315 

Pleas'd with the din of wiir, and noble shout of foes. 

There mov'd Antiopc with hanglity charm, s, 

Who hlca,s'd th' almighty thuu<rrcr iti her annsi 
Hence sprniig Amphion, hence hvave Zetluis came, 
Founders of Thcbc.s, and men of mighty name; 320 

V. 31<), l-Ievce sprung Amphion — The fiible of Thebes built 
by the power of music is net mendonetl by Homer, and therefore may 
be supposed to be of later invention. Homer relates many circum- 
stances in these short histories differently from his successors} Epi- 
caste is called Jocasta, and tlie tragedians have entirely varied' the 
story of Oedipus : they tell us he loro out his eyes, that he was driven 
from Thebes, and being conducted by his daughter Antigone, arrived 
at Atliens, where entering the temple of the furies, he died in tlie 
midst of a furious stoim, and was carried by it into hell: whereas 
Homer directly affirms, that he continued to reign in Thebes after all 
his calamities. 

It is not easy to give a reason why the motlier, and not the hither, 
is said to send the furies to torment Oedipus, especially because he 
was the murderer of his father Louis : Eustathius atipwers, that it was 
by accident that he slew Laiusj but upon the discovery of his wicked- 
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Though bold in open field, they yet surround 
The to-sm with walls, and mound inject on mound ; 
Here ramparts stood, there tow’rs rose high in air, 
And here through sev’n wide portals rush’d the war. 

There wth soft step the fair Alcmena trod, 335 
Who bore Alcides to the thund’ring god; 

And Mcgara, who charm’d the son of Jove, 

And soften’d his stern soul to tender love. 

Sullen and sour with discontented mien 
Jocasta frown’d, th’ incestuous Theban queen; 330 
With her own son she join’d in nuptial bands, 

Though father’s blood imbru’d his raurd’rous hands : 
The gods and men. the dire offence detest, 

The gods with all their furies rend his breast : 

ness in marrying bis mother Jocasta, he used. her with more barbarity 
and rigour tlian was necessary, and therefore ahe pursues him with 
her vengeance. Jocasta and Dido both die after the same manner by 
their own hands: I agree with Scaliger, that Virgil has described 
hanging more happily tiian Homer. 

‘ Informis Lethi nodum trabe nectit ab alll.’ 

A'|/«p.evi) aiitvy ay' fteXaflfs. 

There is nothing like the ' Informis Lethi nodus' in Homer: and as 
that critic observes, ‘ tarn atrox res aliquo verborum ambitu studiosius 
comprehendenda fuit,’ The story of Oedipus is this : Laius bdng in* 
formed by the oracle, that he should be slain by his son, caused 
Oedipus immediately to be exposed by his shepherds to wild beasts j 
but the shepherds preserved him, aud gave him education: when he 
came to years of maturity he went towards Thebes in search of his 
father, but meeting Laius by the way, and a quarrel arising, he slew 
liim ignorantly., and married Jocasta bis mother. This is the subject 
of two tragedies in Sophocles. 
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In lofty Thcbt’s lie won; th' iinpcrkil crown, 335 
A pompous wi'olcli! iiccurs’d upon ii throne. 

The wife seH-murUev'd tVoui a beam clepeiuls, 

And her foul soul to blackest hell descends; 

Thence to her son the choicest plagues she brings, 
And the fiends haunt him with a thousand stings. 

And now the beauteous Chloi-is I descry, 341 
A lovely shade, Amphioii’s youngest joy ! 

With gifts unnninbev'd Neleus sought her arms, 

Nor paid too dearly lor uiu.iuuU'd charms; 

Great in Orchonienos, hi I'ylos great, 345 

lie sway’d the scoiRrc with imperial state. 

Three gallant sous the joyful monarch told, 

Sage Nestor, Pericliincnu.s the hoUl, 


V. 341. — The hHiiiteom Chlnih f tkxm/.'] A crilic ought not 

only to endeavour to ^ioint out the beauties in the sense, but also In 
the versification of a poet: Dionysius IlalicarniiHsus cites these two 
verses as peculiarly flowing and harraouious. 

Kou XXwgiv sifov WEpwaXXEa, tijv wo7s NeXeuj 
r^j^Ev eoy Sux, effsi ungs iMgta. eySot, 

There is not one elision, nor one rough vowel or consonant, but tliey 
flow along with the utmosl smoothness, and the beauty of the muse 
equals that of Chloris, 

V, 345, Great in Orclmnenos — ] This is a very considerable 

city lying between Boeotia and Phocis, upon the river Cephisus; 
Homer calls it the Minyan Orchonienos, because the Minyans on an* 
cient people inhabited itj it was the colony of these Minyans that 
sailed to lolcos, and gave name to the Argonauts. Eustathius. 

V. 348. — —■ Penclimmus the bold.'] The reason why Homer 
gives this epithet to Periclimenus may be learned firon Hesiod: Nep- 
tune gave him the power to change himself into all shapes, but he 
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And Chromius last; but of the softer race, 

j 1 O 

One nymph alone, a miracle of grace. 350 

Kings on their thrones for lovely Pero burn, 

The sire denies, and kings rejected mourn. 

To him alons the beauteous prize he yields, 

Whose arm should ravish from Phylacian fields 

The herds of Iphyclus, detain’d in wrong; 355 

% 

Wild, furious herds, unconquerably strong ! 

This dares a seer, but nought the seer prevails, 

In beauty’s cause illusti’iously he fails ; 


was slaiu by Hercules; Peticlimenus assaulted thatheio in the shape 
of a bee, or fly, who discovering him in that disguise, by the means 
of Pallas slew him with his club. Hiis is the person of whom Ovid 
speaks, but adds that he was slain in the shape of an eagle by 
Hercules, 

* Mira Piriclimeni mors est, cui pofle figures 
Sumere quas vellet, rursusque reponei’e sumptas, 

Neptunus dederat,’ &c, 

Euphorion speaks of him in the shape of a bee or fly. 

— — AXXdle S’ aui-rs ju.sXKro'wv ayXoa ipvK» 

A\m1s Sems Ops 

V. 357. This dares a seer, 8 cc.] This story is related with great 
obscurity, but we learn from the xvth book that the name of this pro- 
phet was Melampus, Iphyclus was the son of Deioneua, and uncle 
to Tyroj he had seized upon the goods of T^ro the mother of Neleus, 
among which were many beautiful oxen : these Neleus demands, but 
is unjustly denied by Iphyclus ; Neleus had a daughter named Pero, 
a great beauty who was courted by all the neighbouring princes, but 
the father refuses her unless to the man who recovers these oxen from 
Iphyclus: Bias wgs in love with Pero, and persuades his brother Mei 
lampus, a prophet, to undertake tlm recovery^ he attempts it, but 
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TwtIvo nuKms Uk' Inc the caiitivc youth detains 

r 

In [nuuful dungeons, and coercive chains; 360 
The foe at last, from dttrance n hcrc he lay, 

His art revering-, g-ave iiim hack to day; 

Won by pi-ophctic knon-lcdge, to fulfil '■ 

The steadfast purpose of tlf almighty will 


being vnnquihhet.1, in thrown into prison} l>iit at last set at liberty, for 
telling Ipliyelua, vvho was oluUllcss, how to piocarc Issue. Iphyclus 
upon this gave liiin tho oxen tor a rcwanl. 

Nothing can be innre ridiculous Ihnn the explanation otlhis story 
in Kustathius, which I will lay helbre the render lor Ids enlertniu- 
nwnt. Mohmipuii, alb-r he was made n piisoiier, was trusted to the 
euro of a mnn and woman 5 the' man used him with mercy, and the 
woman with crnolty > one. day be lieard a hnv noise, and a family of 
worms in coalbrenoe. (IIo understood the hiuguago of all tho nui- 
mal crentiem, beast, s mid reptiles.) These worms were discoursing 
how they had eaten tbrongh n great bt'um that lay over the head of 
Mclnmpus t ho immediately provides for his own safely, feigns a sick- 
ness, and begs to be carried into the fresh air: tho woman aad the 
man inimcdialoly comply willi tliis request} at which instant the 
beam falling, kills the woman : an account of this is forthwitli car- 
ried to Iphyclus, who aouding for Melampns, asks who ho is? He 
tells him, a prophet, and that he came for the oxen of Nolens: Iphy- 
clus commands him to declare how be may have an heir? Melatnpus 
kills an ox, and calls all the birds of Utc air to feast on itj tliey all 
appear except the vulture} he proposes the case to tliom, but thqr 
give no satisfactory answer} at last the vulture appears, and. gives 
Melampus a full information: upon this Iphyclus obtains a child, 
and Melampus the oxen of Ncleus, 

V. 364. The sleai^ast purpose of th' almighty toill,"] These words, 
fwf eT'^^Bl6'ro seem to coma in without any connexion with the 
story, and consequently unnecessarily; but Homer speaks of it con- 
■cisely, as an adventure well known in his times, 'land tlierefore not 
wanting a further explication; bat Apollodorcs relates the whole at 
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With graceful poi’t advancing now 1 spy’d 365 
Lcda the fair, tliq godlike Tyuclar’s bride ; 

Hence Pollux sprung who wields with furious sway 
The deathful gauntlet^ matchless in the fray : 

And Castoroglorious on th’ embattled plain 

Curbs the proud steed, reluctant to the rein : 370 

By turns they visit this ethereal sky, 

And live alternate, and alternate die : 

In hell beneath, on earth, in hcav’n above 
Reign the twin-gods, the fav’rite sons of Jove. 

There Ephimedia trod the gloomy plain, 375 
Who cl\arm’d the monarch of the boundless inaini 
Hence Ephialtes, hence stern Otus sjirung. 

More fierce than giants, more than giants strong; 

large, lib. i. The reason -why these words are inserted is, to inform 
us that there were ancient prophecies concerning Iphyclus, that it was 
decreed by Jupiter he should have no children till he had recourse to 
a prophet, who explaining these prophecies to him, should shew him 
how to obtain that blessing : in this sense the will of Jupiter may be 
said to be fulfilled. 

V. 372. And livd alternate, and alternate die."] Castor and Pollux 
are called Aiomapei, or the sons of Jupiterj but what could give oc- 
casion to this fiction, of their living and dying alternately? Eusta- 
thius informs us that it is a physical allegory : th^ represent the two 
hemispheres of the world } the one of which is continually enlightened 
by the sun, and consequently the other is then in darkness: and these 
being successively illuminated according to the order of the day and 
night, one of these sons of Jupiter may be said to revive when one 
part of the world rises into day, and the other to die, when it de- 
scends into darkness. What makes this allegory >the more probable 
is, that Jupiter df notes, in many allegories of Homer, the air, or tlie 
upper regions of it. 

VOIi. I. 2 M 
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The earth o'evlmrtlou'tl groim’tl heueath their weight, 
None but Oriwn e’er surpass 'tl their height; 380 ’ 
The woinrrous youths had scarce nine winters tokl, 
When high in air, treiuciidous to behold. 

Nine ells aloft they rear'd their tow'ring head, 

And full nine cubits broad their shoulders spread. 

V. 383. N'ine ells aloft they rear’d their tuw’riug head.'] This is 
uniloubtedly a very bold fiction, and has been censured by some cri- 
tics as nion.stroiis, and praised by others as sublime. It may .seem ut- 
Urly incredible that any liunian creatures rmild be nine ells, that is, 
eleven yards and a ijuartiir in heij^ht, al tlic ane of nine ycare. But 
it may vindicate irmnev as a poet to say tluil he. only made use. of a 
table, that had been iraiisiuitled ilowulhmi (he tvu’lie.st limes of the 
worldj for so early the war beUveen the gods and giants' was sup- 
po.sed to bcj, 'nierc might a rational accoiinl ho given of those appa- 
rent inevedibililiraj if I might bo allowed to say wbat many authora 
of great name, have eouiceUtred, that the.se stoiies ate only Iraditioiiol, 
and all tbnudc'd upuii the ejection of the fallen angels from heaven, 
and the wars they had with the good angels to regain their stations. 
If this might be allowed, \vc shall then have real giants, who endea- 
voured to take heaven by nasaultj then nothing enn be invented by a 
poet so boldly, as to exceed what may justly be believed of these be- 
ings : then the stories of heaping moimtain upon niounlain will come 
within the bounds of credibility. But without having recourse to 
tills solution, Longinus brings this passage as an instance of true snb- 
limily, chap, vi. He is' proving that tlic sublime is sometimes found 
without the pathetic, for some passions are mean, as fear, sadness, 
sorrow, and consequently incapable of sublimityj and on the other 
hand, there are many things great and sublime, in which there is no 
passion j of this kind is what Homer says concerning Olus, and Ephi- 
altes, with so much boldness. 

It 

' The gods tliey cliallenge, and affect the skies.’ 

And what he adds concerning the success of tb^ giants is still 
bolder. r 
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Proud of their strength and move than mortal size, 
The gods they challenge, and alFect the skies ; 386 

‘ Had they to manhood grown, the bright abodes 
Of heav’n had shook, and gods been heap'd on gods.* 

Virgil was of the opinion of Longinus, for he has imitated Hotner. 

' Hie et Aloidas gemii^s immania vidi 
Corpora, qui manibus magnum rescindere coelum 
Aggressi, auperisque Jovem detrudere regnis.’ 

Macrobiiis, lib. v. Saturn, cap. xiii. judges these verses to be inferior 
to Homer's in majestyj in Homer we have the height and breadth of 
these giants, hnd he happily paints the very size of their limbs in the 
run of his p'octryj two words, eyysaj^oi, and Bvysafier]x^^f> ‘•itnost make 
one verso, designedly chosen to express their bulk in the turn of tlie 
words; but Viigil says only ' immania corpora,' and makes no addi- 
tion concerning the giants, omitting entirely the circumstance of their 
size: Homei' relates the piling hiU upon hill; Virgil barely adds, that 
they endeavoured to storm the heavens. 

Scaliger is firm and faithful to Virgil, and vindicates bis favourite 
in the true spirit of criticism : I persuade myself he glances at Macro- 
bius, for he cavils at those instances which he produces as beauties 
in Homer ; I give his answer in his own words. ' Admirantur Grsculi 
. pueriles mensuras; nimis ssepe cogor exclamare, aliud esse Grseculum 
circulatorem, aliud regise orationis autborem: indignam censuit su4 
majestate Virgilius hanc nunutam superstitionem,’ &o. 

Eustathius remarks that the ancients greatly admired the qxact pro- 
portion of these giants, for the body is of a due symmetry; when the 
thickness is three degrees less than the height of'it. According to 
this account the giants grew one cubit every year in bulk, and three 
in height. Homer says, that they fell by the shafts of Apollo, that is, 
they died suddenly 5 but other writers relate, that as they were hunting, 
Diana sent a stag between them, at which both at once-ahuing their 
weapons, and she withdrawing the stag, they fell by their own darts. 
Eustathius. 
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Heav'd on Olyiiipns tott’rinfif Ossii st ood ; 

Oil Ossa, Pillion nods w'itJi all his AWod : 

Such Avcrc they youths! had they to inauhood grown, 
Almight}'' Jove had trembled oii his throne. 390 
But ere the harvest of the beard began .■ 

To bristle on the chin, and promise man, 

His shafts Apollo aim’d; at once they sound, 

Aud stretch the giant-inoustci^ o’er the ground. 394 

There mournful Phietlra with sad Proeris moves, 
Both beauteous shades, both hapless in their loves; 

V. 387. — •— On Olymfnis Mt'rhig Oxm xlonrl, Kc.] Strato 
takea notice of U\e uf Ihaxicc, Iniiluclug tliw inimntaius in 

thi.f order} they all stand in Maiicdonia: Olympus is the largest, and 
tlicroforc lui makes it the basis upon which Ossa stands, that being 
the next to Olympus in magnitude, and Velion, being the lea.st, is 
placed above Ossa, juul thus thqr ri.se pyramiUically. Virgil follows 
a diiferent regulation ; 

‘ Ter sunt coiiati imponerc Pelion OssiX, 

Scilicet atque Ossas frondosum Imponere Olympum.’ 

Here the largest mountain is placed uppermost, not so naturally, 
as ill the order of Homer. There is a peculiar beauty in the former 
of these verses, in which Vlcgd makes the two vowels in ' conatl im- 
ponerc' meet without an elision, to express the labour and straining 
of the giants in heaving mountain upon mountain. I appeal to tlie ear 
of every reader, if he can pronounce these two words witirout a pause 
and stop : the difficulty in the flow of the verse excellently represents 
the labour of the giants straining to shove Pelion upon Ossa. Dacier 
• remarks that Virgil follows the situation of the mountains, without 
regarding <1116 magnitude} tlius Pelion lies first on the north of Mace- 
donia. Ossa is^tlie second, and the third Olympus} but she prefers 
Homer’s method asemost rational. 
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And near them walk’d, with solemn pace and .slow, 
Sad Ariadne, partner of their Avoe; 

The royal Minos Ariadne bred. 

She Theseus lov’d ; from Crete with Theseus fled ; 400 
Swift to the Diaii isle the hero flies, 

And tow’rds his Athens hears the lovely prize ; 

‘ There Bacchus Avith fierce rage Diana fires, 

The goddess aims her shaft, the nymph expires. 

V. 402, And tow'rd^ his Athens hears the lovely pme.] Homer 
juslifies I'liesciis from any crime with relation to Ariadne, he is guilty 
of no infidelity as succeeding poets affirm ; she died suddenly in Dia, 
or Naxos (an island lying between Thera and Ci'cte) ; Diana slew her 
at the instigation of fiacchus, who accused her. to that goddess, for 
profaning lier temple by too free’ an intercourse with Theseusj this 
Homer calls f/^ccpfvpirj Aiovurs. CHmene was a daughter of Mynias, 
Masra of Prostus and Antaai, who having made a vow to Diana of per- 
petual virginity, broke itj and therefore fell by that goddess. Phae- 
dra was wife to Theseus, and fell in love with her sou Hippolytus. 
Eiiphyle was tlie daughter of Tala us and Lysiraache, wife of the pro- 
phet Amphiaraus; who being bribed with a collar of gold by Polynices, 
obliged her husband tO go to the war of Thebes, tiiough she knew he 
was decreed to fall before that city;' she was slain by her Son Alc- 
mason. Eustathius. 

Ulyases when he concludes, says it is time to repose 

‘ Here in the court, or yonder on the waves.’ 

To understand this the reader must remember, that in the be^nning 
of the eighth book all things were prepared for his immediate voyage, 
or as it is there expressed, 

‘ — •— Ev’n now the gales 
Call thee aboard, and stretch the swellmg sails.' 

So tliat he desires repose in the ship, that he may begin bis voyage 
early in the morning. 
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There ClynK'iu', luitl ^leni 1 heliold, 

‘ i- 

There EriphyE weeps, who loosely soUl 
Her lord, her honour, tor the lust of gold. 

But should I all reeouut, the night would fail, 

Unequal to the nicUiueholy tale: 

And all-composing rest iny nature craves, 4lQ 

Here in the court, or 3 'ondcr on the waves; 

In you I trust, anti in the heav'ufy pow’rs, 

To laird Ulysses on his native shores. 

He eeas’tl: but h'ft so .charming on their car 
Ilis voice, that list'uiiig still they seem'd to hear. 415 
Till rising up, Arcth silence broke. 

Stretch’d out her snowy hand, and thus she spoke : 

V,.X 14 , II(i was'd: hut lift so vhurmui^ on their vur 
Hisiioh' — —3 

I cannot tell whether this pause, or brciik in the narration of Ulysses, ' 
has a good eflcct or not j whether it gives a relief to the reader, or is 
an unexpected disappointment of the pursuit of the story? But cer- 
tainly what is inserted during this short interruption, is particularly 
well chosen 5 it unites the episode with the main action, and shews 
Low it contributes to the end of the Odyssey, in influencing the Phaea- 
cians not only to restore Ulysscs, but restore him with wealth and 
honour, which is the aim of the whole poem. 

V. 416. — — yirete silence hrohe.'] Eustathius observes, that 
the two motives which the queen uses to move the Phasacians to libe- 
rality, is the relation Ulysses has to her, as her peculiar guest (for 
Nausicaa first recommended him to the queen’s protection), and their 
own wealth (for so he renders gH«irr®^ {’ and Dacier fol- 

lows his interpretation). 1 have adventured to translate it differently, 
in ibh sense : ‘ It is true, he is my peculiar guest, but you all share 
in the honour lie does us, and therefore it is equitable to join in his 
assistance}’ then sh^ closes her speech with reminding them of their 
abilities, which in the other sense would be tautology, 
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What wond’i'ous man hcav n sends ns in our guest! 
Through all his woes the hero shines coufest; 

His comely portj his ami>le fi’ame express 420 

A manly air, majestic in distress. 

He, as my guest, is my peculiar care, 

You share* the pleasure, — then in bounty share; 

To worth in misery, a rev’rence pay, 

And with a gen’rous hand I’eward his stay ; 425 

For since kind lieav’n with wealth our realm has bless’d, 
Give it to hcav n, by aiding the distress'd. 

Then sage Echcncus, whose grave, rev ’rend brow 
The hand of time had silver’d o’er with snoAv, 

Matui’c in wisdom rose: Your ^rord.s, he cries, 430 
Demand obedience, for your words are wise. 

But let our king direct the glorious way 
To gen’rous acts ; our part is to obey. 

While life informs these limbs, (the king reply’d) 
Well to deserve, be all my cares employ’d: 435 

V. 42S. — — JPith a gerCrous luaid reward his stayi\ This I 
am persuaded is the true meaning of the passage j Ulyssc} had shewed 
a desire immediately to go aboard, and the queen draws an argument 
from this to induce the Phaeacians to a greater contribution, and 
Ulysses to e longer stay; she persuades them to take time to prepare 
tlieir presents, which must occasion the stay of Ulysses till they are 
prepared, They might otherwise (observes Dacier) have pretended 
to comply with the impatience of Ulysses, and immediately dismissed 
him with a small gratuity, under the pretext of not having time to 
prepare a greater. It must be confessed, to the reproach of human 
nature, that this is but too just a picture of it : self-interest makes 
the great very r^dy to gratify their petitioners with a dismission, or 
^0 comply witli them to their disadvantage, ^ 
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Tlu'i-o Clyini'ui', autl Mfni I lu'hnUl, 

There EripliyR weeps, who loosely sold 
Her lord, her honour, for the lust orfi:old. 

But should I all recount, the. nigdit would fail, 

Unequal to the ineluneholy tale: 

And all-composing rest my nature craves, 410 

Here in the court, or yonder on the waves; 

In you I trust, and in the heav’nly pow’rs, 

. To land Ulysses on his native shores. 

He, ceas’d: hut left .so .charming on their car 
lILs voice, that li.st'ning still they setan’d to hear. 415 
Till rising up, Areti: .sUeiu’c broke, 

Stretch’d out her snowy haud, and thus she spoke: 

V,414. He ceas'ili hut lift no v/uiriiiiii^i im their eiir 
IJui voiiir 

I cannot tell whether this pau.se, or l)mik in tlie narralion of Ulyssof, 
has a good eflect or notj whether it gives a rnliff to the irader, or is 
an unexpected disappoiiUinent of the pursuit of the story? But cer- 
tainly what is inserted during this sliort interruption, is particularly 
well chosen; it unites the episode with the main action, and shews 
how it contributes to the end of the Odyssey, in influencing the Phsea- 
oians not only to restore Ulysses, hut restore him with wealth and 
honour, which is the aim of the whole poem. 

V. 416. jdreth silence hroke.'] Eustathius observes, that 

the two motives which the queen u.ses to move the Phaeaeians to libe- 
rality, is the relation Ulysses has to her, as her peculiar guest (for 
Nausicaa first recommended him to the queen's protection), and tlieir 
own wealth (for so he render's exKirv©^ 5’ sjUf/A^e I'rp.qf, and Dacier fol- 
lows his interpretation), I have adventured to translate it differently, 
in this sense: ‘ It is true, he is my peculiar guest, but you all share 
in the honour he does us, and therefore it is equitable to join in hrs 
assistance;’ then sh^, closes her speech with reminding them of their 
abilities, which in the other sense would be tautology. 
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What wond’rous man heav’n sends us in our guest! 
Through all his woes the hero shines confest; 

His comely port, his ample frame express 4-20 

A manly air, majestic in distress. 

He, as my guest, is my peculiar care, 

You share* the pleasure, — their in bounty share j 
To worth in misery, a rey’rence pay, 

And with a gen’rous hand reward his stay; 425 
For since kind heav’n with wealth our realm has bless ’d, 
Give it to hcav’n, by aiding the distress'd. 

Then sage Echeneus, whose grave, rcv’rend brow 
The hand of time had silver’d o’er with snow, 

Mature in wisdom rose: Your words, he cries, 4-30 
Demand obedience, for your words are wise. 

But let our king direct the glorious way 
To gen’rous acts ; our part is to obey. 

While life informs these limbs, (the king reply’d) 
Well to deserve, b© all my cares employ’d: 435 

V. 425. — — fntA a gm'rous hand rmvard his stay!] This I 
am persuaded is the true meaning of tlie passage ; Ulysses had shewed 
a desire immediately to go aboard, and the queen draws an argument 
from this to induce the Phaeacians to a greater contribution, and 
Ulysses to a Jonger stayj she persuades them to lake time to prepare 
their presents, which must occasion the slay of Ulysses fill tliey are 
prepared. They might otherwise (observes Dacier) have pretended 
to comply with tlie impatience of Ulysses, and immediately dismissed 
him with a small gratuity, under the pretext of not having time to 
prepare a greater. It must be confessed, to the reproach of human 
nature, that this is but too just a picture of it : self-iuterest makes 
the great very ready to gratify their petitioners with a dismission, or 
^0 comply with them to their disadvantage. 
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Jiiit lu;iv fliis niu;*hl, tin* roviil iyiifst (li'tain, 
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Till tiu' sun lliuiu's along the otliereal j)laiu; 

He it my task to simkI with ample stores 
The stranger from our hospitable slmres : 

Tread you m 3 ' steps 1 ’Tis iniuo to lead the race, 440 
The first in glory, as the first in place. 

To whom the prince: This night with joy I sta}',, 
0 nronarch great in virtue as in srray ! 

If thou the circling year my stay controiil, 

To raise a bounl)' noble ils thy .soul; 445 

The circling year I wait, with ampler stores 
And fitter pomp to huU my native, shores ; 

V.*l.W. I/' ihnu thii cirvUiig ymr, k'l'.'J This speiich of Ulysses 
liiiHlu'cn oomUitunod liy tl>e oriticH, as avaridoiis! aiul ihuntforo liu- 
fltatliiiis judges il, to be .spoktsa artfully mul ediniiliiiU'atully} Didy- 
mu8, with a well-bred urbanity, or ^a/nsvluif ■. I sfc nothing mean in 
itj wlial Ulysscis speaks proeceds from the gruliUide of his .soulj the 
heart of a bravo man is apt to overflow while it acknowledges an 
obligation. Spondnnns imagines that Ulysses may possibly >8peak 
jocosely, aud asks if it is probable that he could be induced to stay 
from his country out of n mciin consideration of a few presents, who 
had already preferred it to limnortality ? lint in truth, Ulysses nev^ 
behaves witli Icvltyj and it would give us an ill idea of* tliat hero, 
should he return tlic united kindness of the peei's of Phseacia with 
scorn and derision : besides, Ulyssra values these presents no other, 
wise than as they may contribute to his rc-cstablishment in his conn, 
tiy; for he directly says, 

‘ So by my realms due homage should be paid, 

A wealthy prince is loyally obey’d.' 

This is an evidence, tliat the words of Ulysses flow not from so base a 
fountain as avarice, but tliat all his thoughts and aettens center upon 
his country. 
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Then by any ix-ahaas due homage would be paid ; 

For wealthy^ kings arc loyally obey’d ! 

O king! for such thou ai-t, and sure thy blood 450 
Through veins (he cry ’d) of royal fathers flow’d ; 
Unlike those vagrants who on falsehood live, 

Skill’d in smooth tales, and artful to deceive; ■ 

Thy better soul abhors the liar’s pait, 

Wise is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. 455 

Thy words like music ev’ry breast controul, 

Steal through the car, and win upon the soul ; 


V. 454. Thy hetli'r soul ahhtrs the litir'x part, 

IFisii M thy voice — ■ — ] 

This is mi iiislnnci! of ihv jtKlgincul. of Hoiiior in siisteiniag iiis cha- 
racters. The I'liwiioiaus were at first tlcscrilicd .ns a crwliilous people, 
and he .gives us liere jin instance of their credulity, for they swal” 
low all these, fables as so many loalitics. The. verse in the original is 
remarkable. 

Hoi S' B'lti (icv sitem tift Se peeves 

Which Eustathius thinks was used by Alcinous, to tell Ulysses that 
his fables were so well laid logcUrur as to have the appearance of 
truth} Dacler follows him, and (as usual) delivers his opinion as her 
own sentiment. But this cannot be Homer’s intention, for it sup- 
poses Alcinous to look upon these relations as fables, contraiy to the 
universal character of their ignorant credulity; I therefore am per- 
suaded that nofprj siteuiy signifies the pleasaijti^s^, or beauty of his 
relation, and pfsysf sirSXxi the integrity of his heart in opposition to 
the character of a liar, or perhaps his wdsdom in general: and this 
excellently agrees witli his resembling him to a musician (who 
always was a poet in those ages, and sung the exploits of heroes, &c. 
to the lyre). In this view the sweetness of the music represents the 
agrecableness of ^ic narration, and the subject of the musician’s song 
the story of his adventures. 
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Soft, as sonu! song' diviivc, thy story llows, 

Nor belter could iht* muse record Ihy woes. 

But, say, upon the dark anti dismal coast, 46o 
Saw’st thou the worthies of the (ireeian host? 

The godlike leaders who in but lie slain, '■ 

Fell before Troy, and nol)ly press’d the plain? 

And lo ! a length of night behind remains, 

The ev’ning stars still mount th’ ethereal plains. 465 
Thy tale with raptures I could hear thee tell, 

Thy woes on earth, the woiul'roii.s .scenes in hell, 

Till in the vault of heav’u the stars detuiy, 

And the aky reddens with the rising day. 

() worthy of the pow’r the god.s a.ssign'd, 470 
(Ulysses tlui.s replies) u king in mind! 

Since yet the early hour of night allows 
Time for discourse, and time for soft rej)osc, 

If scenes of misery can cutertaiu, 

Woes I unfold, of Avoes a dismal train. 475 

Prepare to hear of murder and of blood ; 

Of godlike heroes who uniujur’d stootl 
Amidst a Avar of spears in foreign lands, 

Yet bled at home, and bled by female hands. 

Now summon’d Proserpine to hell’s black hall 480 
The heroine shades ; they vanish’d at her call. 

When lo! advanc’d the forms of liei*oes slain 
By stern iEgysthus, a majestic train, 

And high above the rest, Ati-idcs press’d the plain. 
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He quaff'd the gore : and straight his soldier knew, 
And from his eyes pour’d down the tender dew; 486 
His arms he stretch’d ; his arms the touch deceive, 

Nor in the fond embrace, embi*aces give: 

His substance vanish’d, and his strength decay’d, 

Now all Atrides is an empty shade. 490 

Mov’d at the sight, I for a space I’esign’d 
To soft affliction all iny manly mind ; 

At last with tears — O what relentless doom. 

Imperial phantom, bow’d thee to the tomb ? 

Say while the sea, and while the tempest raves, 495 
Has fafe oppress’d thee in the roaring waves, 

Or nobly seiz’d thcc in the dii’e alarms 
Of war and slaughter, and the clash of arms? 

The ghost returns ; 0 chief of humankind 
For active courage and a patient mind; 500 

Noi' while the sea, nor while the tempest raves, 
lias fate oppress’d me on the roaring waves ! 

Nor nobly seiz’d me in the dire alarms 
Of war and slaughter, and the clash of arms. 

Stabb’d by a murd’rous hand Atrides dy’d, 505 

A foul adult’rcr, and a faithless bride ; 

Ev’n in my mirth and at tlie friendly feast, 

O’er the full bowl, the traitor ’stabb’d his guest; 

Thus by the gory arm of slaughter falls 

Tlie stately ox, and bleeds within the stalls. 510 

But not with me the direful murder ends, 

These, these expir’d ! their crime, they were my friends : 
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Thick as tlio hoars, which some luxurious lord 
Kills t( r the toast, to cruwu the nuptial hoard. 

When war has thunder'd with its loudest storms, 515 
Death thou hast seen in all Her gliastly forms; 

In duel met licr, on the listed ground, r 
When hand t(» hand they w'oiind rtdurn I'or wound; 
Hut never have thy eyes astonish'd view'd 
So vile a deed, so dire a scene of blood. 5130 

l^iV’n in the flow of joy, when now the howl 
GloWvS in our veins, and opens ev'ry soul, * 

We gioau, we, faint; with blood the dome is dy’d, 
And o'er the, pavement floats llio dremiful tide,— 

Her bre.iust all gore, with Uuucutahle cries, 5135 
The bleeding’ innocent C’{i.H.sundra dies ! 

Then though pide death Irozc cold in ev’ry vein, 

My sword I strive to awcUI, hut .strive in vain; 

Nor did ray trait’ress wife these eyti-lids close, 

Or decently in death my limbs compose. 530 

O woman, woman, when to ill thy min<l 
Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend : 

And such was mine ! who basely plung’d her sword 
Through the fond bosom whci'c she reign’d ador’d ! 
Alas! I hop’d, the toils of war o’ercome, 535 

To meet soft quiet and repose at home ; 

Delusive hope 1 O wife, thy deeds disgrace 
The perjur’d sex, and blacken all the race; 

And should posterity one virtuous find, 

Name Clytemnestra, they will cui'sc the kind. 540 
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O injur’d shade, I cry’d, what inighty woes 
To thy imperial race froih woman rose ! 

V, 530. And should postvrlly one virtue Jind, ^ 

Name Clytemnestra, they will curse the Mnd.'i 

There cannot he a greater satire upon the fair sex than this whole 
conference between Ulysses and Agamemnon. Terence has fallen 
into the sentiment with Homer. 

‘ .^depol, nae nos seque sumns omnes invisse viris 
Propter paucas, qu® omnes faciunt dign® ut videamur tnalo.’ 

But hoV is this to be reconciled to justice, and why should tlic inno- 
cent sufter for the crimes of Uie guilty? Wc are to take notice, thaf 
Agamemnon speaks with anger, an undistinguLshing passion, and his 
word.s flbw from resentment, not reason; it mast be confessed that 
Agamenmon had received great provocation, his wife had dishonoured 
his bed, and taken his life away; it is therefore no wonder if he flies 
out into a vehemence of language} a poet is obliged to follow nature, 
and give a fierceness to tlie features, when be paints a person in sucli 
emotions, and add a violence to his colours. 

It has been objected that Homer, and even Virgil, were enemies 
to the fairest part of the creation; that there is scarce a good cha- 
racter of a woman in cither of the poets: but Andromache in the 
Iliad, and Penelope, Arete, and Nausicaa in tlie Odyssey, are in- 
stances to the contrary. I must own I am a little at' a loss lo vindi- 
cate Ulysses in this place; he is speaking before Arete ajjd Nausicaa, 
a queen and her daughter; and entertains them with a satire upon 
tlieir own sex, which may appear unpolite, and a want of decenqr ; 
and be applied by Alclndts as a caution to beware of his spouse, and 
not to trust her in matters of importance with his secrets; for this is 
the moral that is naturally drawn from the fable. Madame Dacier 
gives up the cause, and allows the advice of not busting women to 
be good; it comes from her indeed a little unwillingly, with ' I will 
not say but the counsel may be right.' • I for my part will allow 
Ulysses to be ir^ an hundred faults, rather than lay such an imputation 
upon the ladies; Ulysses ought to be considered as having suffered 
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l\v wi>n>;vu hero lluni tretul’st this inonrtUul strand, 

Aiul (itreee by wiimaii lies a desert land, 

\\'iin\’d by my ills hexuiye, the Sluide replies, 

!Nor trust the sex that is so rarely wise ; 546 

When earnest to ex])lore thy secret breast, 

Unfold some trill e, but conceal the vest. 

But in thy consort cease to fear a i’oe, 

For thee she feels sincerity of woe : 550 

When Troy first hied hcaieath the Groeian anus 
She shone luirn-all'd with a iilaze of charms, 

Thy intant son her fvag’rant hosoin prest, 

Iluiijt; at her knee, or wanton'd at her Imiast; • 

Y\w yw,m w wnYiVrom ttwm hwvv; vvm*, 66S 
The bloomitig hoy is ripen’d into man; 

Thy eyes aluill see him Imru with noble lire, 

The sire shall bless his sou, the sou his sire; 

But luy Orestes never met these eyi!s, 

Without one look the murder \l father dies ; 560 

Uventy years calamities for tliat sex in the eause of Helen; aiiJ Oiis 
possibly may, give a little acrimony to his language. He puts it in- 
deed in the mouth of Agamemnon j but the objection returns, why 
does he choose to relate such a story before a queen and her daugh- 
ter? In short, I think they ought to ha,vc<toru him to pieces, as the. 
ladies of Thrace served Orpheus. 

V, 541. — — ■ JVhat 7nighty woes 

To thy imperial race from woman rosef] 

Ulysses here means Aerope the wife of Atreus, and mother of Aga- 
memnon, who being corrupted by Thyestes, iuvojyed the whole 
family in the utmost cathmities. Evstathius. 
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Then from a wretched friend this wisdom learn, 

Ev’n to thy quce\r dis'guis’d, unknown, return ; 

For since of womankind so few are just, 

Think all are false, nor ev’n the faithful trust. 

But say,-*resides my son in royal pox’t, 665 

In rich Orchomenos, or Sparta’s court? 

Or say in Pyle? for yet he views the light, 

Nor glides a phantom through the i*ealms of night. 

Then I : Thy suit is vain, nor can I say 
If yet he breathes in realms of cheerful day ; 570 

Or pale or wan beholds these nether skies? 

Truth I, revere: for wisdom never lies. 

Thus iu a tide of tears our soitows flow, 

And add new horror to the realms of woe; 

Till side by side along the dreary coast 575 

Advanc’d Achilles’ aird Patroclus’ ghost, 

V. 565. But say, resides my so» ] EnsLatbius gives us the 

reason why Agamemnon mentions Pyle, Sparta, and Orchomenos, .as 
places where Orestes might make his residence: Sparta was under 
the dominion of his brother Mcnelaus; Pyle^ of his old friend and 
faithful counsellor Nestor; and Orchomenos was a city of great 
strengtli, and therefore of great security. We may evidently gather 
from this passage what notion the ancients had concerning a futuie 
state; namely, that persons after death were entirely strangers to the 
affairs of this world; for Orestes his son had slain his murderer 
ABgysthus, and reigned in peaceable possession of his dominions; 
when Agamemnon is ignorant of the whole transaction, and desires 
Ulysses to give him infonnation. 

V. 576. — — Achilles’ and Patroclus’ ghost,'\ Homer lets no 
opportunity pass jjf celebrating his hero Achilles; he cannot fail of 
awak enin g our attention to hear the story of'^his great man after 
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A tViiMully pair! ucur lUfso the * I’ilvaii stray’d, 

Aiul tow'viujj; Ajiix, au Ulustrious sliailo! 

W'ur was his jdv, and jiUaistl \vitli him I alarms, 

None hut Pelitle.s brighter .shone in arms. 580 
Through tlie thick gloom his IViciul Achilles kne\/, 
And us he speaks the tears descend in dew. 

Com'st thou alive to view the Stygian bounds, * 
Where, the tvan spectre.s Avalk eternal rounds j 
Nor lear'st the ilark atul tlisnuvl waste to tread, 585 
Throng'd with pale gho.sts, Familiar with the dead? 

To whom with sighs: I pa.ss these dreadt'ul gates 
To seek the. 'rive, ban, ami consult tlie Fates; 

For still distress’d I rove from etiast to coast, 

Lost to my friends, and to niy country lost. 5fl0 
Ihit sure the eye of time beholds no name 
So blest as thine in all the. rolls of fame.; 

Alive wc hail’d thee with our guardian goils. 

And, dead thou nd'st a lung in these abodes. 

death, of whom alive wo saw such wonders. Besides, the poet pay.? 
an honour to true friendiihip: the person whom Achilles best loved 
on etvrth, is his chief companion in the other woild : a very strong 
argiuncnt to cultivate friendship with sincerity. Achilles here litC" 
rally fulfils what he promised in the Iliad, 

‘ If in the melancholy shades below 
The flames of friends, and lovers cease to glow, 

Yet mine shall sacred lastj mine undccay'd 
Burn on through death, and animate my shade.’ 


Antilochus. 
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Talk not of ruling in this clol’rous gloom, • 595 

Nor think vain v^ords'^hc cry’d) can ease my doom. 
Rather I choose laboriously to bear 
A Aveight of woes, and breathe the vital air, ' 

A slave to s^me poor hind that toils for bread; 5 gg 
Than reign the scepter’d monarch of the dead, 


V. S99. A slave io sortie poor hind that toils for Iread} 

Than rei^n the scepter' d monarch of the dead^ 

Nothing sure can give us a more disadvantageous image of a future 
state, than this speech which. Homer puts into the moutlr of so great 
a hero as Achilles. If the poet intended to shew the vanity of that 
destructive glory which is purchased by the sword, and read a lec- 
ture to all the disturbers of mankind, whom we absurdly honour as 
heroes, it must be allowed he has done it effectually! if this was not 
his design, the remark of Plato 3 Repub. is not without a foundation j 
he there proscribes this whole passage as dangerous to morals, and 
blames the poet for making Achilles say he prefers miseiy and servi- 
tude to all tlie honours which the dead are capable of enjoying. For 
what, says he, can make death more terrible to young persons ? And 
will it not dispose them to suffer all calamities to avoid it, deter them 
from exposing themselves to danger, even in defence of their country, 
and teach tlicm to be cowards and slaves? Lucian was of Plato's opi- 
nion, for he mentions this passage, and ridicules it in his Dialogues, 
Dacier gives a different turn to it, and endeavours to shew that there 
is no danger of such consequences as Plato draws from it: ‘ Achilles,’ 
adds she, ‘ speaks diiiectly contrary to his dedared sentiments and 
actions, and tliereforC there is no danger ho should persuade manlund 
to prefer servitude before death, when he himself died, rather than 
not revenge his friend Patrodus. Such words which arc contradicted 
both by the sentiments and actions of him that speaks, have on the 
contrary a very good effect.’ But I cannot come into her opinion; I 
will let Achilles answer for himself out of Lucian; ' In the other 
world I was ignorant,’ says he, ‘ of the state of the dead, I had not 
experienced the difference between the two stdtes, when I preferred a 
VOL, I. aw 
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But siiy, if in my stii[)s my son jiroc'ctuls. 

And cinuliitt'S ins godlike father’s deeds? 

If lit the eliisli of linns, and shout of foes, 

Swells his bold heart, his bosom nobly glows? 

Say if my sire, the rev’rcud Pelcus, reigna 605 
Great in his Pthia, and his throne miiintains; 

Or weak and old, my youthful arm demands, 

To fix the sceptre steadfast in liis hands? 

O might the lamp of life rekindled burn. 

And death release me from the silent urn \ 6 10 

This arm that thunder’d o'er the IMirygiiin plain, 

And swell'd the ground with mountains of the slain, 
Should vindicate my injur'd fatlier's fame, 

Crusli the proud rebel, and assert his chum. 

IUustj'ioii.s shade (I ciy’d), of Pelcns’ fates 6' 1.5 

No circiimstauce the voice of fanic relates : 

But hear with pleas’d attention the renown, 

The wars and wisdom of thy gallant son : 

'With me from Scyros to the field of fame 
Radiant in arms the blooming hero came. 620 

little empty gloiy to life.' This is an answer to what Dacler advances, 
for Achilles speaks with experience, and yet prefers misery and life 
before glory and death. I know not how to vindicate Homer, unless 
it he a vindication to say, that he wrote according to the opinions 
that anciently prevailed in the world j or that, like Hercules, while the 
vehicle of Achilles is in- this state of horror, his soul may be in hea- 
ven; especially since be received divine honours after death, as well 
as Hercules. Tull. Nat. Deor. 3. * Astypalaea Acl^llem sonotissimd 
colit, qui si Deus est, et Oipheus/ &c. 
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When Greece assembled all her hundred states 
To ripen counsels, anti decide debates ; 

Hcav'ns ! how he charm’d us \yitli a flow of sense, 
And won the heart with manly eloquence ! 

He first wa'i seen of all the peers to rise, 625 

The third in wisdom, where they all were wise ; 

But when to try the fortune of the day, 

Host mov’d tow’rd host in terrible array, 

Before the van, impatient for the fight, 

Witli martial port he strode, and stern delight; 630 
Heaps strew’d on heaps beneath his falchion groan’d, 
And monuments of dead deform’d the ground. 

V. 626 . The third in wUdom ~« —] I have not ventured to ren- 
der the Greek literally j Ulysses says tliat Neoptolemus was so wise, 
that only he himself and Nestor were wiser 5 a truth that would ap- 
pear more gracefiil, if spoken by any otheir person than Ulysses. But 
perhaps the poet.puts these words into his mouth, only because he is 
speaking to tlie Fhseacians, who loved themselves to boast, and were 
full of vain-glory; and consequently they could not think self-praise 
a crime in Ulysses; on the contrary, it could not fail of having a 
very good effect, as it sets him off as a person of consummate wis- 
dom. 

The poet excellently sustains the character of Achilles in this in- 
terview: in the Iliad he is described a dutiful son, and always ex- 
pressing a' tender affection for his father Peleus; in the Odyssey he is 
drawn in the same soft colours ; in the Iliad he is represented as a 
man of a strong resentment; in the Odyssey, he first imagines that his 
father suffers, and upon this imagination he immediately takes fire, 
and files into threats and fuiy. 

Dictys, lib. vi. relates, that Peleus was expulsed from his king- 
dom by Acastus, but that Pyrrhus the son of Achilles afterwards re- 
venged the injury. 
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The time would Fail should I iu order tell 
Mdiat foes were vanquish'd, and' what munhers fell: 
How, lost through lo\-e, Euiypylus was slain, 635 
And round him bled his bold Ceta:an train. 

To Troy no hero came of nobler line, « 

Or if of nobler, Meinuon, it was thine. 

V. 63.5. Haw, lost through lave, Euri/pylus was slain,'} It must 
be owned that this passage is very intricate: Strabo himself complains 
of its oiiscurity : the poet (says tliat author) rather proposef an enig- 
ma, than a clear history: for who arc these Ceta;aiis, and what are 
these ‘ prchcnls of women ?' And adds, that the grainmariaitx darken, 
inateail of clearing tlu: ohsourlty. lint it is no dllllcnUy to solve these 
al)jucllcmR from hluslallilns, 

*vs w’svWWi. frttWi iiUwWs Wwwif, Uwit, Ewvypyiw dve, 

rWer Ca'i'ous, over the Mysians, niu\ Winy eonlims if toTetahrauyj 
this agrees with what Ovid writes, Metmw. ii. 

‘ — i — Tculhraiitccusque Caicus.’ 

And Virgil 'shews us that Cai’eus was a river of Mysia, Geerg. iv. 

‘ Saxosumque sonans Hypanh, Mysnsque Ca'icus.’ 

But what relation has Caicus to the Cetteans? Hesychius informs us, 
that Qicy are a people of Mysia, so called from the river Cetium, 
which runs through their countryj Krjreioh yev©' Mu<rwv, asfo f** w*?- 
-mtilapa This river discharges itself into the Caicus, 

and consequently the Celreans were Mysians, over whom Euryj^lus 
reigned. It would be endless to transcribe the dllFci*ent opinions of 
writers cited by Eustathiusj some read tlio verse tints : 

K^jrtiw Kleivoylo ywMwiy, bwko, Siuguv, 

Then tlte meaning will be, ' How tliey fell far from tneir wives, for 
the sake of a reward j’ that is, for their pay from Hector, who, as it 
appears from the Iliad, taxed the Trojans to pay tli^ auxiliansSi o"* 
of whom was Eurypyluc. Others tliink the word si'^ifies, * Great of 
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When Ilion in the horse receiv’d licr doom, 

And unseen armies ambusli’d in its womb ; 640 


Btatnre,.’ and in this sense we find it used in the first line of tlie 
fourth Odyssey^ 

— — AoMsSouiiova Kijlu)eir(ra,v. 

But I have followed the first opinion, as appearing most probable and 
natural. ’ 

But how are we to explain the second objection, or yui/awtut' sivsita 
Swgiuv ? Some (says Eustathius) understand the expression as applied 
to Neoptolemus, and not Eurypylus; namely, Emyi)ylus and his sol- 
diers fell by means of the ‘ gifts of women;’ that is, Neoptolemus was 
led to tlie war by the promise of having I-lcrnaiono in marriage, tlie 
daughicrof Menclnus, which promise ocensioued the death of Eury- 
pylus, by bringing Neoptolemus to the siege of Troy. Others under- 
stand it to be spoken of a golden vine, sent by I’riam to his sister 
Astyoche the motlier of Eurypylus, to induce her to persuade her son 
to undertake this expedition to Troy, where he was shun by the son 
of Achilles j this vine was said to be given toTros the father of Priam 
by Jupiter, ns a recompense for his- carrying away his son Ganymede 
to be his cup-bearer; but this is too much a fable to be followed. 
Others more probably assert, that Priam had promised one of his 
daughters to Eurypylus, to engage his assistance in the war; and this 
agrees very well with Homer’s manner of Avriting in many places of 
the Iliad ; and there is a great resemblance betweeji Euiypylqs in the 
Odys8(y and Othryoneus in tlie Iliad, lib. xlii, 401. 

‘ Cassandra’s love he sought, with boasts of pow’r, 

And promis’d conquest was tbe proffer'd dow’r.’ 

Spondanus cites a passage from Dictys, lib. iv. that veiy well 
explains these difficulties : ‘ Inter quae tarn Iseta (nimirnm mortem 
Achillis, 8rc.) Priamo supervenit nuncius Eur 3 q;)ylum Telephi filium 
ex Mysia adventare, quern rex mulUs ante^ illectum prsemiis, ad pos- 
tremum oblatioiqe Cassandrae confirmaverat, addiderat etiam auream 
vitem, et ob id per populos memorabilem.’ 
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Greece*, gave her latent warriors to my e.ave, 

Twas mine on Troy to pour th* imprison'd war: 

Tlien Avhcu tlio bt)ldest. bo.soiu l)t;aL e\'ith tear, 

When the stern eyes of heroes dropp'd a tear j 
Fierce in his look his ardent valour glon'^l, 645 
Flush’d in his cheek, or sally ’d in his blood ; 
Indignant in the dar*k recess he stands. 

Pants for the battle, and the war demands; 

His voice breath’d death, and with a martial air 649 
lie grasp’d his sword, and shook Ids glitt'ring spear. 
And when the. gods our arms with compiest crown’d, 
When Troy’s proud bulwarks sjnok'd upon llui ground, 
Greece to reward her soldier’.s galhiut toils 
Heap’d high his navy with unnuinhcr’d .s|)oils. 

Thus great in glory from the <lin of Avar 655 
Safe he return’d, without one hostile scar ; 

Though spears in iron tcnipG.sts rain’d around, 

Yet innocent they play’d, anti guiltless of a wound. 

While yet I spoke, the shade with transport glow’d, 
Rose in his majesty, and nobler trod ; 66o 

With haughty stalk he sought the distant glades 
Of warrior kings, and join’d tli’ illustrious shades. 

Noav without number ghost by ghost arose, 

All wailing with unutterable woes. 

Alone, apart, in discontented mood 665 

A gloomy shade, the sullen Ajax stood; 

For ever sad with proud disdain he pin’d, 

And the lost arms' for ever stung his mind; 
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Though to the contest Thetis gave the laws, 

And Pallas, by the Trojans, judg’d the cause. 67O 
O why was I victorious in the strife; 

O deai'-bought honour with so brave a life ! 

V. 66g, Though to the contest Thetis gave the laws. 

And Pallas, hy the Ttegans, judg'd the cause.'] 

There are two particulars which want explication in these verses; 
how did Thetis give the law to the contest between Ajax and Ulysses ? 
and how could tlie Trojans be made judges to determine between two 
Grecian'heroea? Tlietis, the mother of Achilles, was 3 goddess, and 
out of honour to her, the chiefs of the Grecian army proposed the 
arms of her son as a reward to the most worthy 5 and poetry, to give 
a magniSccnce to the story, introduces the goddess as acting in per. 
son what is done upon her account. Tlietis may properly be said to 
be desirous tliat the memoiy of her sou should be honouredj and 
Homer, to express this desire poetically, tells us it was the act of that 
goddess, to propose the arms of Achilles as a reward to the most 
worthy of tlic Grecian heroes. 

The second difficulty is fiilly explained by Eustathios r Agamem- 
non finding it an invidious afl&ir to give the preference to any one of 
the Grecian heroes, and being willing to avoid the reproach of par- 
tiality, commanded the Trojan prisoners to be brought before the 
whole army, and asked from which of tjie two heroes, Ajax or Ulysses, 
they had received the greater detriment; they immediately replied, 
from Ulysses; thus the Trojans adjudged tlie cause. The poet adds, 
that this was done by Minerva; that is, the affair was conducted with 
wisdom, the result of which in poetiy is usually ascribed to the god- 
dess of it; and no doubt but the goddess of wisdom must always pre- 
fer wisdom to mere valour, or an Ulysfes to an Ajax, This decision 
is related in a very different manner by other poets; in particular, by 
Ovid in his Metamorphosis; but Lucian in his Dialogues agrees with 
Homer in every point very circumstantiaily; and consequently, with 
some obscurity,^ but what I have here said fully explains that dia- 
logue of Lucian, as well 9s this passage of Homer. 
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With him the slvongth of war, llu; s^ldicvs prUk;, 

Our Hccoiul hope to }>'ri'at vVehilles tly'd ! 

Touch'd at the sij>'hL iVoin tcarK I scareo rofra'm, 675 
And lender sorrow Ihrills in ev'ry vein; 

Pensive and sad I stand, at U'ni>;th iiceosU 
With accents mild th' incxorahlc ghost. 

Still burns tliy rage? and can brave souls resent 

r 

Ev’n after death? Relent, great shade, relent I 680 
Perish those ai'iiis which by the gods decree 
Aecurs’d our army with the loss of thee! 

With thee wc fell; (Irecce wept thy hapless fates; 
Ami shook astonish'd through her Uumlrcd states; 
Not more, Avhen great Aehille.s prtiss’d the ground, 
And breath’d his manly spirit through the wound. 

0 deem tliy fall not owM lo man’s dexrce, 

Jove hated Greece, and punish'd Greece in thee! 
Turn then, oh peaceful turn, thy wrath controul, 
And calm the raging tempest of thy soul. 69O 

While yet I speak, the shade disdains to stay, 

In silence turns, and sullen stalks away. 


V, 691 , The shade disdaivs to stay. 

In silence turns, and sullen stalks away,'] 

This silence of Ajax was very much admired by the ancients, and 
Longinus proposes it as an instance of the true sublimity of thought, 
which springs from an elevation of soul, and not from the dictions for 
a man may be Iraly sublime without speaking a word : thus in the 
silence of Ajax there is something more noble, than in any thing he 
could possibly have spoken. Monsieur Rapin agrees jwith Longinus: 
the stubborn untraoldblcfAjax (says that author) could not have made 
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Touch’d at his sour retreat, through deepest night, 
Through hell’s l)l:J(;k bounds I had pursu’d his flight, 
And fox’c’d the stubborn spectre to reply; 6'95 

But wond’rous visions di'cw my ,cunous eye. 

High on a throne tremendous to behold, 

Stern Minos waves a mace of burnish'd gold; 

Around ten thousand thousand spectres stand 
Through the wide dome of Dis, a trembling band. 
Still as they plead, the fatal lots he rolls, 701 

Absolves the just, and dooms the guilty souls. 


a better return to the compliments full of Bubmission which were paid 
him by uTysacs, tlmu by a disdainful and contemptuous silence : Ajax 
has more the air of grandeur and majesty, when he says nothing, tlian 
when the poet makes him speak, Virgil was sensible, of the beauty 
of it, and paints Dido in the altitude of Ajax, Frnguier infinitely 
prefers the sileuai of Dido to that of AJaXj she was a woman disap- 
pointed in love, and therefore no wonder if she was greatly passion- 
ate, and sunk under tlie weight of the calamityj but Ajax was s 
hero, and ought to have freed himself by his courage from such an 
unworthy degree of resentment. But to me there appears no weight 
in this objection : we must remember what an hero Ajax is, a sour, 
stubborn, nntractable heroj and upon all occasions given to tacitur- 
niljj this is his universal and notorious character through the whole 
Iliad: the poet therefore adapts bis description to it, and he is the 
same Ajax in the Odyssey as he was in the Iliad. Had this been 
spoken of any other hero, the criticism, had been more just, but iu 
Ajax this stubborn silence is proper and noble. 

V. ^01, SHU as the}/ plead — — } The expression in the Greek 
is remarkable, Hjwrw, s<n‘aorss rtj that is, ‘standing and sitting;* 
this is to be referred to different persons ; the eevun’s; were the ovv- 
iim(n'cu, or persons who pleaded the cause of the guilty or innocent 
before the inferiuil judges : the ijfieyoi were the persons.for whom they 
pleaded, or those who were about to receive judgment. I doubt not 
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There hu{^c Orion of portentous size, 
Swift through the gloom a giant-huiifev flies; 


but this was a custom observed in the amrts of judicature in the days 
of Homer. Eustathivs, 

V. 703. Orion of portmtous she. 

Swift through the gloom a giant hunter flies,'] 

Tl)e diversion of this infernal hunter may seem extraordinary in pur- 
auing the shades of beasts; hut it was lire opinion of the ancients, 
that the same passions to which men were subject on earth continued 
with them in the other world; and their shades were liald® to he af- 
fected in tlio same inamusr as their bodies: tlms we frcflucntly see 
them sliedding tears, and Sisyphus sweats in rolling tJio stone up the 
mountain. Virgil, 

‘ Staut tuvra dcfixa: haste, passlmtiuc soluti 

Per Campos pascunlur equi, qua: cura nitenles 

Pascerc cquos, eadem scqultur telhwe repostos.' 

And again, 

' — — Curaj non ipsh in morte relinquunt.' 

1 cannot but be of opinion that Milton has far surpassed both the 
Greek and the Roman poet, in the description of the employment of 
tlie fallen angels in hell, ns the ideas ore more noble and suitable to 
tire characters he describes. 

‘ Part on the plain, or in the air sublime 
Upon the wing, or in swift race contend. 

As at th’ Olympian games or Pythian fields ; 

Part curb the fiery steeds, or shun the goal 
With rapid wheels, or fi'onted brigades form. 

Others with vast lyphoean rage more fell 
Rend up both rocks, and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind : hell scarce holds the wild uproar. 

— Others more mild 
Retreated in ^ silent valley, sing 
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A poiuVrous mace* of brass with direful sway 705 
Aloft he whirls, ?o crush the savage jn'cy; 

Stern beasts in trains that by his truncheon fell, 

Now grisly forms, shoot o’er the lawns of hell. 

Thei’e T%us large and long, iu fetters bound, 
O’erspreads nine acres of infernal ground; 710 

With notes angelical to many an harp, 

Their own heroic deeds 

The song was partial, but tlie harmony 
Suspended hell, and took with ravishment 
The thronging audience,' kc. 

V. There Tlhjus 1 It is needless to mention tlrat Virgil 

has adorned his descent into hell with most of these fables borrowed 
from Homerj it is equally unnecessaiy to relate what antiquity says 
of these fabled persons, and their histories) but Uie moral of them all 
is observed by Eustathius, and fully explained by Lucretius, which I 
will lay together from Mr. Dryden’s translation. 

' — — . The dismal tales that poets tell 
Are verify’d on eai'tli, and not in hdl; 

No Tantalus looks with a fearful eye. 

Or dreads th' impending rock to crush him from on high; 

No Tityus, torn by vullures, lies in hell. 

Nor could the lobes of his rank liver swell 
To that prodigious mass, for their eternal meal. 

But he's die Tityus, who, by love oppress’d, 

Or tyrant-passion preying on his breast. 

And ever anxious thoughts, is robb'd of rest. 

The Sisyphus is he, whom noise and strife 
Seduce from all the soft retreats of life. 

To vex the government, disturb the lawss 
Drank with the fumes of popular applause, 

He counts the giddy crowd to make him great, 

And sweats and toils in vain, to moutt the sov'reign seat. 
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Two rav’noiis vultums, furiuu.s for their I'ood, 

Scream o'er the liciul, anti not hi his blood, 

Incessant gore tlio liver in his hreast, 

Th’ immortal liver graws, aiitl gives th’ immortal feast, 
Por as o'er Panop(‘'s euauicir<l plains 715 

Latona jonruoy’d to the Pytliian fanes, 

With haughty love th’ audacious monster strove 
To force the goddess, and to rival Jove. 

There Tantalus along the Stygian hounds 
Pours out deep groans ; (with groau.s all hell resounds) 

For slill lo aitu at pow’r, mul si ill to fail, 

Ever lo strive, utal tiover to prevail, 

■Wliul is it lull in reason's true aewmiit, 

To liuave llie sloue against the rising tnnnnlF 

I will only tuUl the reason from Enstathius, why Tilyiis was fabled to 
be the sou of the earth j it was from his being immersed in worldly 
cares, and from his centering all hts afl'ections upon the earth, as if 
lie had sprung from it 5 this is alluded to by the expression xsi/nevov ev 
ioeifsSw, Spondanus gives us another reasonj Elara being pregnant 
by Jupiter, he, to avoid the jealousy of Juno, concealed her in a cavern 
of the earth, where Tityus being born, Is fabled lo be the son of the 
earth: he adds, tliat tlic fiction of his covering nine acres, arose from 
that space of ground which was enclosed for his place of buiial, 
perhaps the story of Tantalus was invented solely to paint tlie nature 
of a covetous person, who starves amidst plenty, like Tantalus in the 
midst of water. Thus Horace applies it. Satire i. v. 70* 

' Tantalus a labris sitiens fugientia caplnt 
Flumina. Quid rides? muiato nomine de to 
Fabula narratur, congestis undique saccis 
Indormis inhians, et tanquam parccre sacris,., 

Cogeris.’ — — o 
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Ev’n in the circling floods refreshment craves, 721 
^And pines with thirst aiiiidst a sea of waves : 

When to the water he his lip applies, 

Back from his lip the treach’roiis water flies. 

Above, beneath, around his hapless head, 725 

Trees of all kinds delicious fruitage spread; 

There figs sky-dy’d, a pui’ple hue disclose, 

Green looks the olive,' the pomegranate glows, 

There dangling pears exalted scents unfold, 

And yellow apples ripen into gold ; 730 

The fruit he strives to seize ; but blasts arise, 

Toss it on high,' and whirl it to the skies. 

I turh’d my eye, and as I turn’d survey’d 
A mournful vision t the Sisyphian shade; 

With many a weary step, and many a groan, 735 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone; 


V. Up the high kill he heaves a huge round stone.] This is 
a very remarkable instance of the beauty of Hoifaer’s versification} it 
is taken notice of by Eustathius, but copiously explained by Dionysius 
Halicarnassus, in his treatise of placing of words. 

Aa«v (3aova?ov7« •ars^uf^oy 

Ht'w 0 fiey Ve urony re, 

Accuy ayu whexe — — 

Here (says Dionysius) we see in the choice and disposition of the 
words the fact which thgr describe} the weight of the stone, and the 
striving to heave it up the mountain; to efifect tliis, Homer clogs the 
verse with spondees or long syllables, and leaves the vowels open, as 
in and in avw wflgorxs, which two words it is impossible to pro- 
rfounce without tyssitation and diflSculty} the very words and syllables 
are heavy, and, as it were, make resistance i& the pronunciation, to 
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The huge round stone, resulting ^<ith a l)omul, 
Thunders impetuous down, amysmokesidongthc ground. 
Au:ain the restless orh his toil renews, 

Dust mounts in elouds, and .sweat descends in dews. 

Now I the strength of Hercules behpld, 741 
A tow’ ring spectre of gigantic mould, 

A shadowy form ! for high in hcav'n’s abodes 
Himself resides, a god among’ the gods ; 

express the heaviness of the stone, and the diftieulty with which it is 
forced up the raountiuii. To give lire Knglisii reader n faint image of 
the beauty of the originai in the translation, 1 liavc loaded the verse 
with inonosyllalilcN, and these nluujsl all begin with aspirates; 

* Up llic l;lgh Idll he heaves a huge vonnd stone.’ 

Homer is no lew happy in doserihing llic rushing down of U>e stone 
fi'oin the top of the nionntnin. 

Auri; egeda mSwSs mKivifelo Kauf ayaiSyjs. 

Is it not evident (continnes Dion)'sius) that the swiftness of the verse 
imitates the oelerlty of the stone in its descent; nay, that the verse 
rans with the greater rapidity? Wliat is llie cause of this? It is be- 
cause there is not one monosyllabic in the line, and but two dissyl- 
lables, ten of the syllables are short, and not one spondee in it, 
except one tliat could not be avoided at the conclusion of it; there is 
no hiatus or gap between word and word, no vowels left open to 
retard the celerity of it: the whole seems to be but one word, the 
syllables melt into one another, and flow away witli the utmost rapi- 
dity in a torrent of dactyls, I was too sensible of the beauty of this 
not to endeavour to imitate it, though unsuccessfully: I have tliere- 
fore thrown it into the swiftness of an Alexa^Jlne, to make it of a 
more proportionable number of syllables with the Greek, 

I refer the reader for a fuller explication of these verses to 
Dionysius, • 

V. 743. Hercules, a shadowy form I] Tnis is the passage 
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There in the bright assemblies of the skies, 745 

* He nectar quaffs,# and Hebe crowns his joys. 

Here hov’ring ghosts, like fowl, his shade surround, 
And clang their pinions wth terrific sound ; 

Gloomy as lyght he stands, in act to throw 

Th’ aerial arrow from the twanging bow. 750 

Around his breast a wondVous zone is roll’d, 

Where woodland monstei-s grin in fretted' gold; 

There sullen lions sternly seem to i*oar. 

The bear to growl, to foam the tusky boar; 

There war and havoc and destruction stood, 755 
And vepgeful murder red with human blood. 

Tlius terribly adorn’d the figures shine, 

Inimitably wrought with skill divine. 

formerly referred to in these annotations, to prove that Hercules was 
in heaven, while his shade was in the infernal regions} a full evi- 
dence of the partition of the human composition into tliree parts: 
the body is buried in the earth; the image, or st^cuAov, descends into 

* the regions of the departed; and the soul, or the divine part of man, 
is received into heaven: thus the body of Hercules was consumed in , 
the flames, his image is in hell, and bis soul in heaven. There is a 
beautiful moral couched in the fable of his being married to Hebe, or 
youth, after death: to imply, that a perpetual youth, or a reputation 
which never grows old, is the reward of those heroes who, like Her- 
cules, employ their courage for the good of humankind. 

V. 758. InimUally wrought with skill divine^ This verse is not 
without obscurity; Eustathius gives us several interpretations of it. 

M:}, T's;^v:)(rajxey®', J' AhM ti rep^irailo. 

The negative by being repeated, seems to be redundant; and this 
in a great measure occasions the diflicalty ; but in the Greek language 
two negatives more strongly deny; this being f^remised, we may read 
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The mighty ghost ailvaiu‘'il with ah'ful look, 

And turning hi^s grim visage, sternly spoke. 760 ' 
O exercis’d in grief! by arts refin'd! 

O taught to bear the wrongs of base mankind! 

Such, such was 1 1 still tost from care to»care, 

While in your world I drew the vital air I 

Ev'n I who from the Lord of thunders rose, 765 

Bore toils and dangers, and a weight of woes ; 

To a base monarch still a slave confin'd, 

(The hardest bon<htgc to a gen'rous mind!) 

tlio vcrsic as if clw tbntier m were absent, luul tlicn the in(:aniii|>; will 
be, * He tliat niailu this stone, never niaile any ihinfj cfjiuil to it,’ a» 
if wo ahouUl say, that I'liiillus, who nuiilo the. hlatuo of never 

mncle any otluir staUiu likts it 5 that is, lie einployrtl the, wlasle power 
of Ins skill upon it. Others umler>iU\iid I he. verse its an execration: 

‘ Oh never, never may tlie liaml tliiit mmle it, make any thing again 
so terrible as this zonei’ nucl Uiis will give some reason for the repe- 
tition of the negative particles. Dacinr approves of this latter expli- 
cation, and moralizes upon it ; it proceeds (says she) from a tender 
sentiment of humanity in Ulysses, who wishes that there may never 
more be occasion for such a design as Uic arl).st executed in this belt 
of Hercules : tliat there may be no more giants to conquer, no more 
monsters to lame, nor no more hunnan blood to be shed. I wish that 
such a pious and well natured explication were to be drawn from the 
passage! But how is it possible tliat the artist who made this zone 
should ever make another, when he bad been in his grave some cen- 
turies? (for such a distance there was between the days of Hercules 
and Ulysses;) and consequently it would be impertiueut to wish it. 
I have therefore followed the former interpretation. I will only add, 
that this belt of Hercules is the reveise of the girdle of Venus :*in 
that 'there is a collection of every thing that is amiable; in this, a 
variety of horrors; but both are master-pieces of thdr kind. 
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Down to these worlds I tiod the dismal way, 

• And dragg'd the three-mouth’d dog to upper dayj 770 
Ev’n hell I conqi^cr'cl, through the friendly aid 
Of Maia’s offspring and the martial maid. 

Thus he, nor deign’d for ony reply to stay, 

But turning'*stalk’d with giant-Stridqs away. 

Curious to view the kings of ancient days, 77^ 
The mighty dead that live in endless praise, 

Resolv’d I stand ; and haply had survey’d 
The godlike Theseus, and Perithous’ shade ; 

V. 769 . Down to these worbls 1 trod the dismal way.] Notliing 
can be more artfully inserted than tlie mention of this descent of Her- 
cules into the regions of the dead: Ulysses shews by it at least that it 
was a vulgar opinion, and consequently witirin the degrees of poetical 
probabilUyj a poet being at Hbcrly to follow common fame : in par.* 
Ucular, it could not fail of having a full ciFect upon his Phseadaa 
auditors, not only as it4n some measure sets him upon a level with. 
Hercules, but as it is an example of a like undertaking with this 
which he has been relating, and therefore a probable method to gain 
their belief of it. Eubtathivs. 

V. 777" — ’ ““ haply had survey'd 

The godlike Theseus — — •] 

Plutarch in his life of Theseus informs us, that this verse has been 
thought not genuine) but added to the Odyssey in honour of the 
Athenians by Pisistratus, 

The poet shews us tliat he ha’d still a noble fund of invention, and 
had it in his power to open new scenes of wonder and entertainment; 
but that this infernal episode might not be too long, he shifts the 
scene: the invention of the gorgon, which terrifies him from a longer 
abode in these realms of darkness, give.s a probable reason for bis im* 
mediate return, JEustatliius informs us from Athenaeus, tlial Alex- 
ander the l^idian writes in his History of Animals, that there really 
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lint swanns ot' spoelrcs rose from tliH'post holl, 

With blootlk'ss vliajyo, and with hi<k‘,ous yell, 780 * 
They scream, they shriek; sad groans and dismal sounds 
Stun my scar'd ears, and pierce hell's utmost hounds. 
No more mj'’ heart the dismal din sustains, 

And my cohl blood hangs shiv'ring- in nfv veins 
Lest gorgon rising from th’ infernal lakes, . 785 

With horrors arm’d, and curls t^f hissing snakes. 
Should fix me, stilfen’d at the monstrous sight, 

A stony image, in eteinal night ! 

Straight from the direful eoast to puriT air 
I speed my ilight, and to my mates reptiir. 7fl0' 

•was a cTcaVwc. In Lytila. 'wlncli lhnN«miinV'.s i idU'd a Rovi’on} H wsem- 
hled n wiUUram, ov us somu uflinu, a culf*, wIidhu Imiuih was uf such 
a putsonous iiulurt', its to hill all that npprnaclu-il it: in liir. sainn 
.region the (aitoblaplon Is fmitul, a cuvatim! lilic a hull, wIiom; eyes .iro 
so lixoil it) the head ns chiclly to Iwik dowiiwiinl ; riiiiy calls it Ca- 
tobli’pas, lib, viii. cap. ai, which is VikcAvisi: suppoiurl to kill with its 
eyes ; the govgun (proceeds Athctv.vwh) has its hair hanging over Us 
eyes down from the forehead, of such thickness that it scatee is able, 
to remove it, to guide itself from danger; but it kills not by its breath, 
hut with emanations darted from its t'yes; the beast was wdl known 
hi the lime of Maiius, for certain of Jiis soldiers si ring it, mistook it 
for a wild sheep, and pursned to take it; but the hah hting vtniiovecL 
, by the motion of its flying, it slew all upon whom it looked) at 
jienglh the Nomadcs, who knew tlie nature of the beast, destroyed it 
with darts at a distance, and carried it to the general Marius. How- 
soever little truth there be in this story, it is a sullicicnt ground for 
poefioal ijetions, and all the fables that ore ascribed to the gorgon. 

V. 78p. — Jb purer air 

I speed my flight, — . —] 

k maynojt pxobabJy hp unpleasant to the reader, to observe'lhe manner 
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My mates ascend Jhc ship; they strike their oars; 

Tlie niqiinlains lessen, |and retreat the shores ; 

Swift o’er the waves we fly ; the fresli’nin^ gales 
Sing through the shroudsj and stretch the swelling sails. 

how the two gftat poets Homer and Virgil close the scene of their in- 
fernal adventures, by restoring’ their Iieioes to the earth, Ulysses 
returns by the same way he descended, of which we have a plain de- 
scription in the beginningnf this book : Virgil takes a different me- 
thod, he borrows his conclusion from another part of Homer; in 
■which he describes the two gates of sleep ; f lie one is ivory, the other 
of horjj . tlirongh the ivory gate, issue falsehoods, through the gate of 
horn, truths : Virgil dismisses' ,dSncas tljrongh the gate of falsehood. 
Now what is this, but to inform us that all he relates is nothing bnt a 
dream, and that dream a falsthooil? 1 submit it to the critics who are 
more disposed to find fault than X am, to determine whether Virgil 
ought to be censured for such an acknowledgment, or praised for his 
ingenuity? 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


*T. Bensler, P;i»l«r, Bolt Couit, Fleet Sti^t, tuulos. 



